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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 



THE 



LIFE OP NICIAS. 



We have pitched upon Crassus as a proper person to be put 
m parallel with Nicias; and the misfortunes which befel the 
one in Parthia, with those which overtook the other in Sicily. 
But we have an apology to make to the reader on another ac- 
count Als we are now undertaking a history, where Thucy- 
dides, in the pathetic, has even outdone himself, and, in energy 
and variety of composition, is perfectly inimitable, we hope 
no one will suspect we have the ambition of Timaeus, who flat- 
tered himself he could exceed the power of Thucy aides, and 
make Philistus* pass for an inele^nt and ordinary writer. 
Under the influence of that deception, Timseus plunges into 
the midst of the battles both at sea and land, and speeches in 
which those historians shine the most However he soon 
appears, 

Not like a footman by the Lydian car, 

as Pindar expresses it, but a shallow puerile writer^t or, to 
use the wora9 of the poet Diphilus,-— 



Cas'd in Sicilian lard.- 



-A heavy anima) 



Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchu8;| as wheve 

* Philistas was so able a writer, that Cicero caHs him the younger Thucy* 
dides. 

j* Timvus nught have hit vanity; and if he hoped to excel Thucydidea^ he 
certsdnly had: yet Cicero and Diod<mis speak of him as a veiy able histo- 
rian. Longinus reconciles the censure and the praise. He says, sometimes 
you find him in the gpnnd and sublime; but, blind to his own defects, he is 
much inclined to censure others, and is so fond of thinking out of the com* 
mon road, that he often anks into the utmost puerility. 

tXenarchusthe Peripatetic was master to Strabo; and Xenarohus tha 

comic poet was author cf several pieces of humour; but we know no hiilo* 

rianof that name. 
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6 . NICIAS. 

he says, — ^^ He could not but consider it as a bad omen for the 
Athenians, that they had a general with a name derived from 
victory,* who disapproved tne expedition." As also, — •" That 
by the mutilation of^the Hermae, tne gods presiffnified that they 
should suffer most in the Syracusan war from Hermocrates the 
son of Hermon."t And again, — " It is probable that Hercu- 
les assisted the Syracusans, because Proserpine delivered up 
Cerberus to him; and that he was offended at the Athenians for 
supporting the iEgesteans, who were descended from the Tro- 
jans, his mortal enemies, whose city he had sacked in revenge 
for the injuries he had received from Loamedon." He made 
these fine observations with the same discernment which put 
him upon finding fault with the language of Philistus, and cen- 
suring the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 

For my part, 1 can not but think, all emulation and jea- 
lousy about expression betrays a littleness of mind, and is the 
characteristic of a sophist; and when that spirit of contest at- 
tempts things inimitable, it is perfectly absurd. Since, there- 
fore, it is impossible to pass over in silence those actions of 
Nicias which Thucydides and Philistus have recorded, espe- 
cially such as indicate his manners and disposition, which often 
lay concealed under the weight of his misfortunes, we shall 
give an abstract from them of what appears most necessary, 
lest we should be accused of negligence or indolence. As for 
other matters not generally known, which are found scattered 
in historians, or in ancient inscriptions and decrees, we shall 
collect them with care; not to gratify an useless curiosity, but 
by drawing from them the true lines of this general's character, 
to serve the purposes of real instruction. 

The first thing I shall mention relating to him, is the obser- 
vation of Aristotle, — ^That three of the most worthy men in 
Athens, who had a paternal regard and friendship for the peo- 
ple, were Nicias the son of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of 
Milesias, and Theramenes the son of Agnon. The last, in- 
deed, was not so remarkable in this respect as the other two; 
for he had been reproached with his birth, as a stranger come 
from the isle of Ueos; and, from his want of firmness, or 
rather versatility, in matters of government, he was called the 
Butkln.X 

Thucydides was the oldest of the three: and when Pericles 
acted a flattering part to the people, he often opposed him in 
behalf of the nobility. Though Nicias was mucn the younger 

• That is, Nicias. Nice signifies victory. 

•f Longinus quotes this passag^e as an example of the frigid style, and of 
those puerilities he had condemned in Timaeus. 

+ The form of the buskin was such, that it might be worn indifferently 
on cither lejj. 
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man, he gained some reputation while Pericles lived, insomuch 
that he was several times his colleague in the war, and often 
commanded alone. But when Pericles died, he was soon ad- 
vanced to the head of the administration, particularly by the 
influence of the rich and great, who hopea he would prove a 
barrier against the daring msolence of uleon. He had, how- 
ever, the good wishes of the people, and they contributed their 
share to his advancement. 

It is true, Cleon had considerable interest, which he gained 
by making his court to the old men, and by his frequent dona- 
tions to the poor citizens; yet even many of those whom he 
studied to oblige, seeing his avarice and effrontery, came over 
to Nicias. For the gravity of Nicias had nothing austere or 
morose in it, but was mixed with a reverence for the people, in 
which fear seemed to be prevalent, and consequently was very 
agreeable to them. Indeed, he was naturally timid and coldf- 
hearted; but this defect was concealed by the long course of 
success with which fortune favoured his expeditions. And his 
timidity in the assemblies of the people, and dread of persons 
who made a trade of impeachments, was a popular thmg. It 
contributed not a little to gain him the regards of the multitude, 
who are afraid of those that despise them, and love to promote 
those that fear them; because, in general, the greatest honour 
th^y can hope to obtain, is not to be despised by the great 

As Pericles kept tiie reins of government in his hands, by 
means of real virtue, and by the force of his eloquence, he had 
no need to hold out false colours, or to use any artifice with the 
people. Nicias was deficient in those great endowments, .but 
nad superior riches; and he applied them to the purposes of 
popularity. On the other hand, he could not;^ like Cleon, divert 
and draw the people by an easy manner, and the sallies of 
buffoonery; and, therefore, he amused them with the chorusses 
of tragedy, with gymnastic exercises, and such like exhibitions, 
which far exceeded, in point of magnificence and elegance, all 
that went before him, and those oi his own times too. Two 
of his offerings to the gods are to be seen at this day; the one, 
a statue of P^las dedicated in the citadel, which has lost part 
of its gilding; the other, a small chapel in the temple of Bac- 
chus, under the tripods, which are .commonly offered up by 
those who gain the prj^e in tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was already 
victorious in those exhibitions. It is said, that in a chorus of 
that kind, one of his slaves appeared in the character of Bac- 
chus. The slave was of an uncommon size and beauty, but 
had not yet arrived at maturity; and the people were so charm- 
ed with him, that they gave him long plaudits. At last, Nicias 
rose up and said, — ^^ I^ should think it an act of impiety to 
retain a person in servitude, who seemed by the public voice ir 
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be consecrated to a god;'' and he enfranchised him upon the 
spot 

His regulations with respect to Delos are still spoken of, as 
worthy of the deity who presides there. Before his time, the 
choirs which the city sent to sing the praises of Apollo,* land- 
ed in a disorderly manner, because the inhabitants of the island 
used to run up to the ship, and press them to sing before they 
were disembarked; so that they were forced to strike up, as 
they were putting on their robes and garlands. But when 
Nicias had the conduct of this ceremony, known by the name 
of Theoria, he landed first in the isle of Khenia with the choir, 
the victims, and all the other necessary preparations. He had 
taken care to have a bridge constructed betore he left Athens, 
which would reach from that isle to Delos, and which was 
magnificently gilded, and adorned with garlands, rich stu&, 
and tapestry. In the night he threw his bridge over the chan- 
nel, wnich was not large; and at break of day he marched over 
it at the head of the procession, with his choir richly habited, 
and singing hymns to the god. After the sacrifices, tne games, 
and banquets were over, ne consecrated a palm tree of brasA 
to Apollo, and likewise a field which he had purchased for ten 
thousand drachmas. The Delians were to lay out the income 
in sacrifices and feasting, and at the same time to pray for 
Apollo's blessing upon the founder. This is inscribed on a 
pillar, which he left in Delos as a monument of his benefaction. 
As for the palm tree, it was broken by the winds, and the frag- 
ment falling upon a great statue,t which the people of Naxos 
had set up, demolished it 

It is obvious, that most of these things were done for osten- 
tation, and with a^view to popularity. Nevertheless, we may 
collect from the rest of his life and conduct, that religion had 
the principal siiare in these dedications, and that popularity 
was out a secondary motive; for he certainly was remarkable 
for his fear of the gods, and, as Thucydides observes, he was 
pious to a degree ofsuperstition-t It is related, in the Dialogues 
of Pasiphon, that he sacrificed every day, and that he had a 
diviner in his house, who, in appearance, inquired the success 
of the prublic afiairs, but, in reality, was mucn oftener consult-* 
ed about his own; particjjlarly as to the success of his silver 
mines in the borough of Laurium; whicji in general afforded a 
large revenue, but were not worked without danger. He main- 

* There was a select band of music annually sent by the principal cities 
of Greece. The procession was called Theoria, and it was looked upon as 
an honourable commission to have the management of it. 

f A statue which the Naxeans had dedicated to Apollo. The pedestal has 
been discovered by some modem travellers, 

t Thucyd. 1. vii. 
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tained there a multitude of slaves; and the greatest part of his 
fortune consisted in silver. So that he had many retamers, who 
asked favours, and were not sent away empty. For he gave 
not only to tiiose who deserved his bounty, but to sucn as 
misht be able to do him harm; and bad men found resources 
in his fears, as well as good men in his liberality. The comic 
poets bear witness to what 1 have advanced. Teleclides in- 
troduces a trading informer speaking thus: — ^^ Charicles would 
not give one minay to prevent my declaring that he was the 
first Truits of his mother^s amours; but Nicias, the son of Ni- 
ceratus, gave me four. Why he did it I shall not say, though 
I know it perfectly well. For Nicias is my friend, a verv wise 
man besides, in my opinion." Eupolis, in his Marda, brings 
another informer upon the stage, wno meets with some poor 
ignorant man, and thus addresses him: — 

*' Informer. How long is it since you saw Nicias? 

*' Poor man, I never saw him before this moment, when he stood in the 
market-place. 

** Informer, Take notice, my friends, the man confesses he has seen 
Nicias. And for what purpose could he see him, but to sell him his vote } 
Nicias, therefore, is plainly taken in the fact. 

•* Poet, Ah, fools! do you think you can ever persuade the world, that 
so good a man as Nicias was taken in mal-practices? 

Cleon,in Aristophanes, says, in a menacing tone: — ^^ I will out 
bawl the orators, and make Nicias tremble."* And Phryni- 
chus glances at his excessive timidity, when, speaking of ano- 
ther person, he says, — '* I know him to be an honest man, and 
a good citizen, one who does not walk the streets with a down- 
cast look, like Nicias."' 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not stop or 
discourse with any of the citizens, or come into any of those 
parties which make the time to pass so agreeably. When he 
was archon, he used to stay in court till night, being always 
the first that came, and the last that went away. When he 
had no public business upon his hands, he shut himself up at 
home, and was extremely difficult of access. And if any per- 
sons came to the gate, his friends went and begged them to 
excuse Nicias, because he had some afiairs under consideration 
which were of great importance to the state. 

The person who assisted him most in acting this farce, and 
gaining him the reputation of a man for ever intent upon busi- 
ness, was one Hiero,who was brought up in his house, had a 
liberal education, and a taste of music given him there. He 
passed himself for the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chalcus, 

* This is in the Equites of Aristophanes, ver. 357. It is not Cleon, but 
Agoracritus who speaks. 

Vol. III. B 
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some of whose jjoems are still extant, and who, having con- 
ducted a colony into Italy, founded the city of Thurii, This 
Hiero transacted all the private business of Nicias with the 
diviners; and whenever he came among the people, he used 
to tell them, — ^^ What a laborious and miserable life Nicias led 
for their sakes. He can not go to the bath," said he, " or the 
table, but some affair of state solicits his attention; and he ne- 
glects his own concerns to take care of the public. He can 
scarce find time for repose, till the other citizens have had 
their first sleep. Amiast these cares ^nd labours, his health 
declines daily, and his temper is so broken, that his friends 
no longer approach him with pleasure; but he loses them too, 
after having spent his fortune in your service. Meanwhile, 
other statesmen cain friends, and grow rich in their employ- 
ments, and are sleek and merry fn the steerage of govern 
ment" 

In fact, the life of Nicias was a life of so much care, that he 
might have justly applied to himself that expression of Aga- 
memnon, — 

In vain the glare of pomp proclaiins me master. 
I'm servi^t of the people. 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed themselves of the 
services of those who were distinguished for their eloquence 
or capacity; but that they were always jealous, and on their 
guard, against their great abilities, and that they endeavoured 
to humble them, and to obstruct their progress in glory. This 
appeared in the condemnation of Pericles, the banishment of 
Damon, the suspicions they entertained of Antipho the Rham- 
nusian, but above all, in the despair of Paches, who had taken 
Lesbos, and who, being called to jgive an account of his con- 
duct, drew his sword and killed himself in open court 

Warned by these examples, he endeavoured to avoid sdch 
expeditions as he thought long and difiScult; and when he did 
take the command, he made it his business to proceed upon a 
sure plan. For this reason, he was generally successful yet 
he ascribed his success to fortune, and took refuge under the 
wings of the divinity; contenting himself with a smaller por- 
tion of honour, lest envy' should rob him of the whole. 

The event showed the prudence of his conduct For, 
though the Athenians received many great blows in those 
times, none of them could oe imputed to Nicias. When they 
were defeated by the Chalcideans in Thrace, Calliades* and 
Xenophon had the command; Demosthenes was general when 
they miscarried m iEtolia; and when they lost a tliousand men 

* Perhaps we sliould read Callias. See Mensig, on Dio||f. Laiirt ii. 45. 
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at Delium,* they were under the conduct of Hippocrates. As 
for the fJasue^ it was commonly thought to be ooeasioned by 
Pericles; who, to draw the burghers out of the way of the war, 
shut them up in the city, where they contracted the sickness 
by the change of situation and diet 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to Nicias. On the 
contrary, he took Cythera, an island well situated for annoy- 
ing Laconia, and at that time inhabited by Lacedaemonians. 
He recovered many places in Thrace, which had reyolted from 
the Athenians. He shv.t up the Me^arensians within their 
walls, and reduced the island of Mmoa. From thence he 
made an excursion soon after, and got possession of the port 
of Nisaea. He likewise made a descent upon (the territories 
of Corinth, beat the troops of that state in a pitched battle, and 
killed gt^eat numbers of them: Lycophron, their general, was 
amone the slain. 

He happened to leaye there the bodies of two of his men, 
who were missed in carrying off the dead. But as soon as he 
knew it, he stopped his course, and sent a herald to the enemy, 
to ask leave to take away those bodies. This he did, thou^ 
there was a law and custom subsisting, by which those who 
desire a treaty for carrying off the dead, give up the victory, 
and are not at liberty to erect a trophy. And indeed, those 
who are so far masters of the field, that me enemy can not bury 
their dead, without permission, appear to the conquerors, be- 
cause no man would ask that as a favour, which he could com- 
mand. Nicias, however, chose rather to lose his laurels, than 
to leave two of his countaymen unburied.t 

After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, and defeated the 
Lacedaemonians, who attempted to oppose him, he took the 
fortress of Thyraea, 1 then held by the JBginetae, made the gar- 
rison prisoners, and carried them to Athens. Demosthenes 
having fortified Pylo6,§ the Peloponnesians besieged it both 

* Delium, in Bceotia. Delos, the common reading', is undoubtedly wrong. 
The Athenians had no such loss there. But -their defeat at Delium is re- 
lated at large by Thucydides, 1. iv. 

j- The buiying of the dead was a duty of great importance in the heathen 
world. The foble of the ghost of an unbuned person not being allowed to 
pass the styz, is well known. About eight yean after the death of Nicias, 
the Athenians put six of their generals, to death, for not interring those sol- 
diers that were slsun in the batSe of Arginusac. 

t Thyraea was a fort situated between Laconia and the territory of the 
Aleves. It belonged, of right, to the Lacedaemonians, but they gave it to 
the iEginetae, who had been expelled their country. 

§ The Peloponnesians, and their allies, had entered Attica, under the 
conduct of Ag^s, the son of Archidamus, and ravaged the country. De* 
mosthenes, the Athenian general, made a diversion, by seizing and fortify- 
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by sea and land. A battle ensued, in which they were worst* 
ed, and about four hunded Spartans threw themselves into the 
isle of Sphacteria. The taking of them seemed, and indeed 
was, an important object to the Athenians. But die siege was 
difiScult, because there was no water to be had upon the spot, 
and it was troublesome and expensive to get convoys thither; 
in summer they were obliged to take a lone circuit, and in 
winter it was absolutely impracticable. They were much 
perplexed about the affain and repented their refusing the 
terms of peace, which the Lacedaemonians had offered by their 
ambassadors. 

It was through Cleon that the embassy did not take efifecl^ 
he opposed the peace, because Nicias was for it Cleon was 
his mortal enemy; and seeing him countenance the Lacedae- 
monians, persuaded the people to reject their propositions by a 
formal decree. But when they found that the siege was drawn 
out to a great length, and that there was almost a famine in 
their camp, theJy expressed their, resentment against Cleon. 
Cleon, for his part, laid the blame upon Nicias; alleging, that 
if the enemy escaped, it must be through his slow and timid 
operations: — ^^ Had I been the general,? said he, " they could 
not have held out so long.'' The Athenians readily answered, 
— ^^ Why do you not go now against those Spartans?'' And 
Nicias rose up and declared, — ^^ He would freely give up to 
him the command in the affair of Pylos; bade him take what 
forces he pleased; and^ instead of showing his courage in 
words, where there was no danger, go and perform some ac- 
tions worthy the attention of his country." 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined it 
at first But when he found the Athenians insisted upon it, 
and that Nicias took his advantage to raise a clamour against 
him, his pride was hurt, and he was incensed to such a degree, 
that he not only undertook the expedition, but declared, — •" He 
would, in twenty days, either put the enemy to the sword, or 
bring them alive to Athens." 

The people laughed at this declaration,* instead of giving it 
any credit Indeed, they had long been accustomed to divert 
themselves with the sallies of his vanity. One day, for in- 
stance, when a general assembly was to be held, they had sat 
waiting for him a long time. At last he came, when their 
patience was almost spent, with a garland on his head, and 
desired them to adjourn until the day following, — ^^ For, to 

ing Pylos. This brought Agis back to the defence of his own country. — 
Tnuevd. 1. iv. 

• The wiser sort hoped either to have the pleasure of seeing the Lacedx- 
monians brought prisoners to Athens, or else of getting rid of the importu- 
nate pretensions of Cleon. 
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«!ay,'' says he, " I am not at leisure; I have straneers to enter- 
tain, and I have sacrificed to the gods/' The Athenians only 
laughed, and immediately rose up and dismissed the assembly. 
Cleon, however, was so much favoured by fortune in this 
commission, Uiat he acquitted himself better than any one since 
Demosthenes. He returned within the time he had fixed, after 
he had made all the Spartans, who did not fall in battle, deliver 
up their arms, and brought tiiem prisoners to Athens. 
^ This reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias. It was con- 
sidered as something worse than throwing away his shield^ 
meanly to (]|uit his command, and to give his enemy an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself by his abdication. Hence, 
Aristophanes ridicAiles him in his comedy called The Birds, — 
* By heaven this is no lime for us to slumber, or to imitate the 
la2y operations of Nicias.^' And in his piece entitled The 
Husbandman^ he introduces two Athenians discoursing thus: — 

<' Ut Jithenian. I had rather stay at home, and till the ground.' 

« 2d jSthenian, And who hinders thee ? 

'< Ut Jtthenian. You hinder me. And ^et I am willing to pay a thousand 
irachmas to he excused taking the commission. 

'* 2d Athenian, Let us Siee. Your thousand drachmas, with those of Ni* 
^ias, will make two thousand. We will excuse you." 

Nicias, in this affair, was not onlv unjust to himself, but to 
the state. He suffered Cleon by this means to gain such an 
ascendant, as led him to a degree of pride and effrontery that 
was insupportable. Many evils were thus brought upon the 
commonwealth, of which Nicias himself had his full share. 
We can not but consider it as one great corruption, that Cleon 
now banished all decorum from the general assembly. It was 
he who in his speeches first broke out into violent exclama- 
tions, threw bacK his robes, smote upon his thigh, and ran from 
one end of the rostrum to the other. This soon introduced 
such a licentiousness and disregard to decency among those 
who directed the affairs of state, that it threw the whole go* 
vernttient into confusion. 

At this time there sprung up another orator at Athens. 
This was Alcibiades. He did not prove so totally corrupt as 
Cleon. As it is said of the land of JBinrpt, that, on account of 
its extreme fertility,— ^^ 

There plenty sows the fields with herbs salubrious, 
But scatters many a baneful weed between; 

SO in Alcibiades there were very different qualities, but all in 
extremes, and these extremes opened a door to many innova- 
tions. So that when Nicias got clear of Cleon, he had no time 
to establish any lasting tranquillity in Athens; but as soon 

2 
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he had got things into a safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades 
came upon him fike a torrent, and bore him back into the storms 
of war. 

It happened thus: — ^The persons who most opposed the peace 
of Greece were Cleon and Brasidas. War helped to hide the 
vices of the former, and to show the good qualities of the lat- 
ter. Cleon found opportunity for acts of injustice and op- 
pression^ and Brasidas for great and glorious actions. But 
after they both fell in the battle near Amphipolis, Nicias ap- 
plied to the Lacedaemonians on one hand, who had been for 
some time desirous of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, 
now no longer so warm in the pursuits of war. In fact, both 
parties were tired of hostilities, and ready to let their wea- 

Sons drop out of their hands. Nicias, therefore, used his en- 
eavours to reconcile them, and indeed to deliver all the 
Greeks from the calamities they had suffered, to bring them 
to taste the sweets of repose, and to re-establish a lone and 
lasting reign of happiness. He immediately found the ricn, the 
aged, and all that were employed in the culture of the ground, 
disposed to peace; and by addressing himself to the rest^ ana 
expostulating with tliem respectively, he soon abated their ar- 
dour for war. 

His next step was to give the Spartans hopes of an accom- 
modation, and to exhort them to propose such measures as 
might effect it Thev readily conndea in him, because they 
knew the goodness of his heart; of which there was a late in- 
stance in his humane treatment of their countrymen who were 
taken prisoners at Pylos, and who found their chains greatly 
lightened by his good offices. 

jThey had already agreed to a suspension of arms for one 
year; during which time they often met, and enjoyed again 
the pleasures of ease and security; the comjjany of strangers 
as well as nearer friends; and expressed their mutual wishes 
for the continuance of a life undisturbed by the horrors of war. 
It was with great delight they heard the cnorus in such strains 
as this: — 

Arachne freely now has leave 

Her webs around my spear lo weave. 

They recollected with pleasure the saying, " That in time of 
peace men are awaked not by the sound of the trumpet, but the 
crowing of the cock.'* They execrated those who said, it was 
decreed by fate that the war should last three times nine years;* 

• " I remember,*' says Thucydides, " That throughout the whole war, 
many maintained it was to last three times nine years. And if we reckon 
the first ten years of the war, the truce very short and ill observed that fol- 
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and this free intercourse leading them to canvass every point, 
they at last signed the peace.* 

It was now the general opinion that they were at the end of 
all their troubles. Nothing was talked of but Nicias. He, 
tiiey said, was a man beloved of the gods, who, in recompense 
of his piety, had thought proper that ike greatest and most 
desirable of sdl blessings should bear his name. It is certain, 
they ascribed the peace to Nicias, as they did the war to Peri- 
cles. And, indeed, tJie one did plunge them upqn slight pre- 
tenc;es into numberless calamities, and the otner persuaded 
them to bury the greatest of injuries in oblivion, and to unite 
ajgain as friends, it is, therefore, called the Niciari\ peace to 
this very day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties should restore 
the towns and the prisoners they had taken; and it was to be 
determined by lot which of them should do it first: but, ac- 
cording to Theophrastus, Nicias secured the lot by dint of mo- 
ney, so that the Lacedaemonians were forced to lead the way. 
As the Corinthians and Boeotians were displeased at these pro- 
ceedings, and endeavoured, by sowing jealousy between the t 
contracting powers, to renew the war, Nicias persuaded the-T~' 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians to confirm the peace, and to / 
support each other by a league ofiensive and defensive. This 
he expected would intimidate those who were inclined to fly 
off. 

During these transactions, Alcibiades at first made it his 
business privately to oppose the peace. For he was naturally 
disinclined to inaction, and was moreover offended at the Lace- 
daemonians, on account of their attachment to Nicias, and their ' 
neglect and disregard of him. But when he found this private 
opposition ineffectual, he took another method. In a litUe time 
he saw the Athenians did not look upon the Lacedaemonians 
with so obliging an eye as before, because they thought them- 
selves injured by the alliance which their new friends had en- 
tered into with the Boeotians, and because they had not deliver- 
ed up Panactus and Amphipolis in the condition they found 
them. He therefore dwelt upon these points, and endeavoured 
to inflame the people's resentment. Besides, he persuaded, 
and at last prevailed upon the republic of Argos^ to send an 
embassy, for the purpose of negociating a treaty with the Athe- 
nians. 

lowed it, the treaties ill executed, and the war that was renewed theTeupoii» 
we shall find the oracle fully justified by the event" — Thucyd, 1. v. 

* Peace for fifty years was agreed upon and sig-ned the year following; but 
ft was soon broken again. 

f The word in the original is Nhumv, which is equivalent to T^etnuw, trophy. 
As much as to say, it was the trophy, or the master-piece of Nicias. 
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When the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of this^ they sent 
ambassadors to Athens with full powers to settle all matters in 
dispute. These plenipotentiaries were introduced to the senate, 
ana their proposals seemed perfectly just and reasonable. Al- 
cibiades, upon this, fearing they would gain the people by the 
same overtures, circumvented them by perfidious oaths and 
asseverations, promising, ^ he would secure the success of their 
commission, it they would not declare that they came with full 
powers; and assuring them that no other method would be so 
effectuai.'' They gave credit to his insinuations, and went over 
from Nicias to nim. 

Upon introducing them to the people, the first question he 
asked them was, — '' Whether they came with full powers?'' 
They denied it, as they were instructed. Then Aicibiades, 
beyond all their expectation, changing sides, called the senate 
to bear witness to tneir former declarations, and desired the 
people, — ^''Not to give the least credit or attention to such 
manifest prevaricators, who upon the same point asserted one 
thing one day, and another thing the next'' Their confusion 
was inexpressible, as may well oe imagined, and Nicias was 
struck dumb with grief and astonishment The people of 
course sent immediately for the deputies of Argos, to conclude 
the treaty with them. But at that very moment there happened 
a slight shock of an earthquake, which, favourably for Nicias, 
broke up the assembly. 

Next day thev assembled again; and Nicias, by exerting all 
his powers, with much difficulty prevailed upon them not to 
put the last hand to the league witn Argos; but, instead of that, 
to send him to Sparta,* where he assured them all would be 
well. When he arrived there, he was treated with great re- 
spect, as a man of honour, and one who had shown that repub- 
lic great friendship. However, as the party that favourea the 
Boeotians was the strongest, he could effect nothing.t He re* 
turned, therefore, not only with disrepute and disgrace, but 
was apprehensive of worse consequences from the Athenians, 
who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that, at his persua- 
sion, they nad set free so many prisoners, and prisoners of 
such distinction. For those brougnt from Pylos were of the 
first families in Sparta, and had connections with the greatest 
personages there. Notwithstanding this, they did not express 
their resentment in any act of severity; they only electea Al- 
cibiades general, and took the Mantineans and Eleans, who 
had quitted the Lacedsemonian interest, into league with them, 

♦ There were others joined in commission with him. 
f Nicias insisted that the Spai-tins should renounce their alliance with the 
B(]tQtianfl, because they h;id not acceded tQ the peace. 

f 
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along with the Argives. They then sent a marauding P^^^ ^ 
Pylos, from thence to make excursions into Lacoma. Thus 
the war broke out afresh. 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rose daily to 
a greater height, the ostracism was proposed. To this the 
people have recourse at certain perioas, and by it they expel 
for ten years any one who is suspected for his authority, or 
envied for his wealth. Both parties were greatly alarmed at 
the danger, not doubtine that it would fall to the lot of one of 
them. The Athenians detested the life and manners of Alci- 
biades, and at the same time they dreaded his enterprising 
spirit; as we have related more at large in his life. As for 
Nicias, his riches exposed him to envy, istod the rather, be- 
cause there was nothing social or popular in his manner of 
living; on the contrary, nis recluse ^turn seemed owing to an 
inclination for oligarcny, and perfectly in a foreign taste. Be- 
sides, he had combated' their opinions, and by making them 
pursue their own interest against their inclination, was of 
course become obnoxious. In one word, the whole was a dis- 
pute between the young, who wanted war, and the old, who 
were lovers .of peace. The former endeavoured to make the 
ostracism fall upon Nicias, and the latter on Alcibiades: 

But in teditions bad men rise to honour. 

The Athenians being divided into two factions, the subtilest 
and most profligate of wretches gained ground. Such was j 
Hyperbolus of tne ward of Perithois; a man whose boldness 
was not owing to any well-grounded influence, but whose in- 
fluence was owing to his boldness^nd who dis^aced the city 
by the credit he nad acauired. This wretch nad no appre- 
hensions of banishment oy the honourable sufiirage of the os- 
tracism, because he knew himself fitter for a gibbet Hoping, 
however, that if one of these ^at men were banishea, he 
should be able to make head against the other, he dissembled 
not his joy at this spirit of party, but strove to exasperate the 
people against both. Nicias and Alcibiades, taking notice of 
nis malice, came to a private interview, in which they agreed 
to unite their interests; and by that means avoided the ostra- 
cism themselves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 

At first the people were pleased, and laughed at the strange 
turn things haa taken; but upon recollection, it gave them great 
uneasiness to think that the ostracism was dishonoured by its 
falling upon a person unworthy of it They were persuaded 
there was a dignity in that punishment; or rather, that to such 
men as Thucydides and Aristides it was a punishment; where* 
as to Hyperbolus it was an honour which he miffht be proud 

Vol. HI. C 2* o *- 
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of, since his proflig^y had put him on the same list with the 
greatest patriots, nence Piato, the comic poet, thus speaks of 
him: — ^'^No doubt, his crimes deserved chastisement, but a 
very diflferent chastisement from that which he received. The 
shell was not designed for such wretches as he." 

In fact, no one afterwards was banished by it He was the 
last, and Hipparchus the Cholai^ian, relation of the tyrant, 
was the first From this event it appears how intricate are the 
ways of fortune, how incomprehensible to human reason. Had 
Nicias run the risk of the ostracism, he would either have ex- 
pelled Alcibiades, and lived afterwards in his native city in 
full securitv; or if it had been carried against him, and he had 
been forcea to retire, he would have avoided the impending 
stroke of misery, and preserved the reputation of a wise and 
experienced general, i ain not ignorant, that Theophrastus 
says, Hyperbolus was banished in the contest between Phaeax 
and Alcioiades, and not in that with Nicias. But most histo- 
rians give it as above related. 

About this time the ^gesteans and Leontines sent an em- 
bassy, to desire the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian expe 
dition. Nicias opposed it, but was overruled bv the address 
and ambition of Alcibiades. Indeed, Alcibiades nad previous- 
ly gained the assembly bjr his discourses, and corrupted the 
people to such a degree with vain hopes, that the young men, 
m tneir places of exercise, and the old men, in the shops and 
other places where they conversed, drew plans of Sicily, and 
exhibited the nature ot its seas, with all its ports and bearings 
on the side next Africa. For they did not consider Sicily as 
the reward of their operations, but only as a place of arms, 
from whence they were to go upon the conquest of Carthage; 
nay, of all Africa, and to make tnemselves masters of the seas 
within the Pillars of Hercules. 

While they were so intent upon this expedition, Nicias had 
not many on his side, either among the commons or nobility, 
to oppose it For the rich, fearing it might be thought they 
were afraid to serve in person, or to be at the expense of fit- 
ting out men of war, sat silent, contrary to their better judg- 
ment Nicias, however, opposed it indefatieably; nor did he 
give up his point after the decree was passed for the war, and 
fie was elected general along with Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
and his name first in the suffrages. In the firet assembly that 
was held after that, he rose to dissuade them, and to protest 
against their proceedings. In conclusion, he attackea Alci- 
biades, for plunging the state in a dangerous and foreign war, 
merely witn a view to his own emolument and fame. But his 
arguments had no effect They thought a man of his experi- 
ence the fitter to conduct this enterprise; and that notning 
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could contribute more to its success, than to unite his caution 
with the fiery spirit of Alcibiades, and the boldness of L^ma- 
chus.* Therefore, they were still more confirmed in their 
choice. Besides, Demostratus, who of all the orators took 
most pains to encourage the people to that war, rose and said, 
he would soon cut off all the excuses of Nicias; and immedi- 
ately he proposed and carried an order, that the generals 
should have a discretionary power to lay plans and put liiem 
in execution, both at home and abroad. 

It is said, indeed^ that the priests strongly opposed the expe- 
dition. But Alcibiades had other diviners to set against them; 
and he gave it out that certain ancient oracles promised the 
Athenians great gloiy in Sicily. The envoys, too, who were 
sent to consult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, returned with 
an answer, importing that the Athenians would take all the 
Syracusans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad presages, they took care 
to conceal them, lest they should seem to pronounce anv thing 
mauspicious of any enterprise which their countrymen nad too 
much at heart. Nor would any warnings have availed, when 
they were not moved at the most clear and obvious signs. 
Such was the mutilation of the Htrmx^ whose heads were all 
struck off in one night, except that which was called the Mer- 
cury of Andocides, and which had been consecrated by the 
tribe of Ege'is, before the door of the person just named. Such 
also was the pollution of the altar of me twelve gods. A man 
got astride upon it, and there emasculated himself with a stone. 
The temple of Delphi there was a golden statue of Pallas, 
which the Athenians had erected upon a palm-tree of brass, in 
commemoration of the ^ctory over the Medes. The crows 
came and beaked it for several days, and pecked off the golden 
fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, said, these were only fictions pro 
pagated at Delphi, at the instigation of the Syracusans. A cer- 
tain oracle ordered them to fetch a priestess of Minerva from 
Clazomenae; and when she came, tney found her name was 

* In the original it is tnv AufxAx^ K^otda-MTet, tfuR mildness of Lamnchus. But 
it is plain, that some quality of Lamachus should be here mentioned, which 
wanted to be qualified with the caution of Nicias; and mildness could not be 
that quality. A passag-e in the life of Alcibiades will help us to rectify the 
error in the text. Plutarch there speaking* of Lamachus, says, An/uuxot nKutut 

TTgiUMtt 'ofJtOK %t(UM fitiA» HVtbf UfdU TV KhM^Mt^H ^/flt^U^dC JUU ^tkOKtV^UfOf O WtOK 

etrysto't. 

" Though Lamachus was the older man than Alcibiades, yet on some oc- 
casions he had as much fire as he, and a courage bordering on temerity.** 
The word, therefore, instead of w|ateT»Tfle, should probably be S-^attfvnfTflt. 

f These Hermae, or statues of Mercury, were square figures placed by the 
Athenians at the g^tes of their temples and the doors of tiieir houses. 
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Hesychiay by which the deity seemed to exhort them to^ cofft- 
tinue in quiet Meton the astrologer, whether he was struck 
with these signs, or whether, by the eye of human reason, he 
discovered liie impending danger (for he had a command in 
the army), feignea himself mad, and set fire to his house. 
Others say, he used no pretence of madness; but haying burnt 
down his house in the night, addressed himself next morning 
to the assembly, in a forlorn condition, and desired the citizens, 
in compassion for his misfortune, to excuse his son^ who was 
to have gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates,* on this occasion, warned that wise 
man by the usual tokens, that the expedition would prove fatal 
to Athens. He mentioned this to several of his friends and 
acquaintance, and the warning was commonly talked of. Many 
were likewise greatly discouraged on account of the time whea 
the fleet happened to be sent out The women were then ce- 
lebrating the feasts of Adonis, during which there were to be 
seen in every quarter of the city images of the dead and fune- 
ral processions; the women accompanying them with dismal 
lamentations. So that those who took any account of omens, 
were full of concern for the fate of their countrymen. They 
trembled to think that an armament fitted at so vast an ex- 
pense, and which made so glorious an appearance, would soon 
lose its consequence. 

As for Nicias, he showed himself a wise and worthy man, 
in opposing the expedition while it was under consideration; 
and m not suffering himself, after it was resolved upon, to be 
dazzled by vain hopes, or by the eminence of his post, so as to 
depart from his opinion. ^Nevertheless, when he could nei- 
ther divert the people from their purpose, nor by all his ef- 
forts get himselt excused from taking the command, but was 
placed, as it were, by violence at the nead of a great army, it 
was then no time for caution and timid delay. He should not 
then have looked back from his ship like a child; nor, by a 
multitude of protestations, that his better counsels were over- 
ruled, have disheartened his colleagues, and abated the ardour 
of his troops, which alone could give him a chance for success. 
He should have immediately attacked the enemy with the ut- 
most vigour, and made Fortune blush at the calamities she was 
preparing. 

But his conduct was very different. When Lamachus pro- 
posed to make a descent close by Syracuse,t and to give battle 
under the walls, and Alcibiades was of opinion they should 
first reduce the cities that owned the authority of Syracuse, 
and then march against the principal enemy, Nicias opposed 

• IQ Theog. t Vid. Thuc^. I v'u 
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both. He gave it for coasting along Sicily without any act of 
hostility, and showing what an armament they had» Then he 
was for returning to Athens, after having left a small rein- 
forcement with me iBgesteans, as a taste of the Athenian 
strength. Thus he intercepted all their schemes, and broke 
down their spirits. 

The Athenians, soon after this, called Alcibiades home to 
take his trial; and Nicias remained, joined indeed with ano- 
ther in commission, but first in authority. There was now no 
end of his delays. He either made an idle parade of sailing 
alon^ the coast, or else sat still deliberating; until the spirit of 
conmlence which buoyed up his own troops was evaporated 
and gone, as well as the consternation with which the enemy 
were seized at the first sight of his armament 

It is true, before the departure of Alcibiades, they had sailed 
towards Syracuse with sixty galleys, fifty of which they drew 
up in line of battle before the narbour; the other ten they sent 
in to reconnoitre the place. These advanced to the foot of the 
walls, and, by proclamation, invited the Leontines to return 
to their old habitations.^ At the same time they happened to 
take one of the enemy's vessels, with the registers on board, 
in which all the Syracusans were set down according to their 
tribes. They usea to be keprt at some distance from the city, 
in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were then sent for to 
be examined, in order to the forming a list of persons able to 
bear arms. When these registers were brought to the Athe- 
nian generals, and such a prodigious number of names was 
displaced, the diviners were greaUy concerned at the accident, 
thinkmg the prophecy, that uie Athenians should take all the 
Syracusans might possibly in this have its entire accomplish- 
ment It is asserted, however, that it had its accomplishment 
on another occasion, when Callippus the Athenian, after he had 
killed Dion, made himself master of Syracuse. 

When Alcibiades Quitted Sicily with a small retinue, the 
whole power devolved upon Nicias. Lamachus, indeed, was 
a man of great courage and honour, and he freely exposed his 
person in time of action; but his circumstances were so mean, 
that whenever he gave in his accounts of a campaign, he 
charged a small sum for clothes and sandals. Nicias, on the 
contrary, beside his other advantages, derived great authority 
from his eminence both as to weaKh and name. We are told, 
that on anotilier occasion, when the Athenian generals met in 

* They ordered procUnuLtion to be made by a herald, that the Athenians 
were come to restore the Leontines to their country, in virtue of the reU- 
^on and alliance between them. In consequence of which, such of tiio 
i.eontjnes as were in Syracuse, had nothing^ to do but to repair to the Atiio* 
nUns, who would take care to conduct tliem. 
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a council of war, Nicias desired Sophocles the poet to give his 
opinion first, because he was the oldest man: — ^* It is true," 
said Sophocles, " I am older in respect of years; but vou are 
older in respect of service.'' In the same manner he now 
brought Lamachus to act under his orders, though he was the 
abler general; and his proceedings were for ever timid and 
dilatory. At first he made the circuit of the island with his 
ships at a great distance from the enemy; which served only 
to raise their spirits. His first operation was to lay siege to 
the little town of Hybla; and not succeeding in that affair, he 
exposed himself to the utmost contempt Afterwards he re- 
tired to Catana, without any other exploit than that of ruining 
Hyccara, a small place suoject to the barbarians. Lais the 
courtesan, who was then a girl, is said to have been sold among 
the prisoners, and carried from thence to Peloponnesus. 

Towards the end of the summer, he was informed the Syra- 
cusans were come to that degree of confidence, that they de- 
signed to attack him. Nay, some of their cavalry rode up to 
his trenches, and asked his troops, in great derision, — ^^ Whe- 
ther they were not rather come to settle in Catana themselves, 
than to settle the Leontines in their old habitations?'' 

Nicias now, at last, with much difiiculty, determined to sail 
for Syracuse. In order to land his forces, and encamp them 
without running any risk, he sent a person of Catana before 
him, who, under pretence of being a deserter, should tell the 
Syracusans, that if they wanted to surprise the enemy's camp 
m a defenceless state, and make themselves masters of their 
arms and baggage, they had nothing to do but to march to 
Catana with 3l their forces, on a day that he mentioned. For 
the Athenians, he said, passed the greatest part of their time 
within the walls; and such of the inhabitants as were friends 
to the Syracusans had determined, upon their approach, to shut 
in the enemy, and to burn their fleet At the same time, he 
assured them their partisans were very numerous, and waited 
with impatience for their arrival.* 

This was the best act of generalship Nicias performed in 
Sicily. Having drawn, by this means, the enemy's forces 
out of Syracuse, so that it was left almost without defence, he 
sailed thither from Catana, made himself master of their 
ports, and encamped in a situation where the enemy could 
least annoy him by that in which their chief strength consist* 
ed, and where he could easily exert the strengtli in which he 
was superior, 

* Nicias knew he could not make a descent from his ships near Syracuse^ 
because the inhabitants were prepared for him; nor couM he go by land» 
for want of cavahy. 
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The Syracusans, at their return from Catana, drew up be- 
fore the walls, and Nicias immediately attacked and beat mem. 
They did not, however, lose any great number of men, because 
their cavalry stopped the Athenians in the pursuit As Nicias 
had broken down all the bridges that were upon the river, he 

fave Hermocrates opportunity to encourage the Syracusans, 
y observing, — ^* That it was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive 
means to prevent fighting; as if fighting was not the business 
he came aoout" Their consternation, indeed, was so great, 
that, instead of the fifteen generals they had, they chose three 
others, and the people promised upon oath to indulge them 
with a power of acting at discretion. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near the camp, and the 
Athenians were desirous to take it, because of the quantity of 
its rich ofierings in gold and silver. But Nicias inaustriously 
put oflf the attack, and suffered a Syracusan garrison to enter it: 

gersuaded that the plunder his troops might get there would 
e of no service to the public, and tnat he should bear all the 
blame of the sacrilege. 

The news of the victory soon spread over the whole island, 
but Nicias made not the least improvement of it He soon 
retired to Naxos,* and wintered there, keeping an anny on 
foot at a great expense, and effecting but little; for only a few 
Sicilians came over to him. The Syracusans recovered their 
spirits again, so as to make another excursion to Catana, in 
which they ravaged the country, and burnt the Athenian camp. 
Meanwhile all Sie world censured Nicias^'«nd said, that by 
his long deliberations, delays, and extreme caution, he lost the 
time for action. When he did act, there was nothing to be 
blamed in the manner of it; for he was as bold and vigorous in 
executing, as he was timid and dilatory in forming a resolution. 
When lie had once determined to return with his forces to 
Syracuse, he conducted all his movements with so much pru- 
dence, expedition, and safety, that he had gained the peninsula 
of Thapsos, disembarked his men, and got possession of Epi- 
polae, before the enemy knew of his approach. He beat on this 
occasion some infantry that were sent to succour the fort, and 
made three hundred prisoners; he likewise routed their cavalry, 
which was thought invincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and appeared incre- 
dible to the Greeks, was, that in a short space of time he en- 
closed Syracuse with a wall, a city not less than Athens, and 
much more difficult to be surrounded by such a work, by rea- 
son of the unevenness of the ground, the vicinity of the sea, 
and the adjoining marshes. Add to this, that it was almost 

* A city between Syracuse and Catana. 
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effected by & man whose health was by no means equal to such 
an undertaking, for he was afflicted with the stone; and if it 
was not entirely finished, we must impute it to that circum- 
stance. 

I can not, indeed, but admire the attention of the general, 
and the intincible courage of the soldiers, in effecting what 
they did^ in this as well as other instances. Euripides, after 
theu* defeat and death, wrote this epitaph for them: — 

Eigbt troplues those fivm Syracase obtain*d» 
Ete yet the gods were paiml. 

And in fact we find that the Athenians gained not only eight, 
but several more victories of the Syracusans, till the gods or 
fortune declared against them, at a time when they were ar- 
rived at the highest pitch of power. Nicias forced himself, 
beyond what his healtn would allow, to attend most of the ac- 
tions in person; but when his distemper was very violent, he 
was obliged to keep his bed in the camp, with a few servants 
to wait upon him. 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander-in-chief, 
came to an engagement with the Syracusans, who were draw- 
ing a cross-wall Irom the city, to hinder the Athenians from 
finishing theirs. The Athenians, generally having the advan- 
tage, went in too disorderly a manner upon the pursuit; and it 
happened one day that Lamachus was left almost aldne to re- 
ceive the enemy^s cavalry. Callicrates, an officer remarkable 
for his strength and courage, advanced before them, and gave 
Lamachus the challenge; which he did not decline. Lamachus 
received the first wound, which proved mortal, but he return- 
ed it upon his adversary, and thev fell both together. The 
Syracusans, remaining masters of the body and arms of Lama- 
chus, carried them o£!; and without losing a moment, marched 
to the Athenian camp, where Nicias lay without any guards to 
defend him. Rousea, however, by necessity, and the sight of 
his danger, he ordered those about him to set fire to the mate- 
rials before the entrenchments, which were provided for the 
machines, and to the machines themselves. This put a stop to 
the Syracusans, and saved Nicias, together with tne Athenian 
camp and baggage. For as soon as they beheld the flames 
rising in vast columns between the camp and them, they re- 
tired. 

Nicias now remained sole commander, but he had reason: to 
form the most sanguine hopes of success. The cities declared 
for him, and ships laden with provisions came daily to his 
camp; his affairs being in so good a train, that the Sicilians 
strove which should first express their attachment The Syr 



cusans themselves, despairing of holdine out much longer, be- 
gan to talk of proposals for an accommooation. Gylippus, who 
was coming from Lacedsemon to their succour, beine inform- 
ed of the wall with which they were inclosed, and the extre- 
mities they were reduced to, continued his voyage, not witii a 
view to Sicily, which he gave up for lost, bu^ if possible, to 
save the Greek cities ^in ualy. For the renown of the Athe- 
nians was now very extensive: it was reported that they car- 
ried all before them, and that thev had a general whose pru- 
dence, as well as good fortune, rendered him invincible. Nicias 
himself, contrary to his nature, was suddenly elated by his 
present strength and success; the more so, because he was per- 
suaded, upon private intelligence from Syracuse, as well as 
more public application, that the city was about to capitulate. 
Hence it was that he took no account of the approach of Gy- 
lippus, nor placed any regular guard to prevent his coming 
aMiore; so that, screened By this utter negligence, Gylippus 
landed with safety. It was at a great distance from Syracuse, 
and he found means to collect a considerable army. But the 
Syracusans were so far from knowing or expecting his arrival, 
that they had assembled that very day to consider of articles 
of capitulation; nay, some were for coming to terms that mo- 
ment, before the citv was absolutely enclosed. For there was 
but a small part of the wall unfinished, and all the necessary 
materials were upon the spot 

At this critical and dangerous instant Gongylus arrived from 
Corinth with one galley of three banks of oars. The whole 
town was in motion, as might naturally be expected. He told 
them Gylippus would soon come, with several other ships, to 
their succour. They could not give entire credit to Gongylus; 
but while they were weighing the matter, a messenger arrived 
from Gylippus, with orders mat they should march out to join 
him. Immediately upon this, they recovered their spirits, and 
armed. Gylippus soon arrived, and put his troops in order 
of battle. As Nicias was drawing up against him, Gylijxpus 
rested his arms, and sent a herald with an ofFier of safe conduct 
to the Athenians, if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did not 
deign to give him any answer. But some of the soldiers asked 
him, by way of ridicule, — ^^* Whether the Syracusans were 
become so sU'ong by the arrival of one Lacedaemonian cloak 
and staff, as to despise the Athenians, who had lately knocked 
off the fetters of three hundred Spartans, and released them, 
though all abler men, and better haired than Gylippus?" 

Timaeus says, the Sicilians set no great value upon Gyllppun 
For in a little time they discovered his sordid avarice and 
meanness; and, at his first appearance, they laughed at his cloak 
and head of hair. Yet the same historian relates, that as soop 
Vol. III.— D * 3 
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as Gylippus showed himself, the Sicilians gathered about him, 
as birds ao about an owl, and were ready to loUow him wherever 
he pleased. And the latter account has more truth in it than 
the former. In the staff and cloak they beheld the symbols of 
the Spartan dignity, and therefore repaired to them. Thucy- 
dides also tells us, that Gj^lippus was the only man who saved 
Sicily; and Philistus, a citizen of Syracuse, and an eye witness 
of those transactions, does the same. 

In the first engagement the Athenians had the advantage, 
and killed some of the Syracusans. Goneylus of Corinth teU 
at the same time. But the next day, Gylippus showed tiiem 
of what consequence experience in a general is; with the very 
same arms ana horses, and on the same spot, by only altering 
his order of battle,* he beat the Athenians, and drove them to 
their camp. Then taking the stones and other materials which 
tiiey had Drought for their wall, he continued the cross-wall 
of the Syracusans, and cut through theirs in such a manner, 
that if they gained a victory, they could make no advantage 
of it 

Encouraged b^r this success, the Syracusans manned several 
vessels; and beating about the country with their cavalry and 
allies, they made many prisoners, (xylippus applied to the 
towns in person, and they readily listened to him, and lent 
him all the assistance in their power. So that Nicias, relapsing 
into his former fears and despondence, at the sight of such a 
change of affairs, applied to tne Athenians by letter, either to 
send another army or to recall that which he had; and at the 
same time he desired them by all means to dismiss him from 
the command, on account of his infirmities. 

The Athenians had designed some time before to send an- 
other army into Sicily; but the envy which the first success of 
Nicias had excited, had made them put it off upon several 
pretences. Now, however, they hastened the succours. They 
likewise came to a resolution, that Demosthenes should ^o ir 
the spring with a respectable fleet; and that Eurymeaon,t 
without waiting till winter was over, should carry money U 
pay the troops, and acquaint Nicias that the people had pitched 
upon Eulhyaemus and Menander, oflficers who then served un- 
der him, to assist him in his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was suddenly attacked both bv sea and 
land. At first, part of his fleet was worsted; but in the end he 
proved victorious, and sunk many of the enemy's ships. He 

* He had the address to impute the late defeat to himself, and to assure 
his men that their behaviour was irreproachable. He said, that by ranging 
them the day before between walls, where theu: cavalry and archers had 
not room to act, he liad prevented their conquering. 
I* Eurymedon went with ten galleys. 
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could not, however, succour his troops by land, as the exigence 
of the case required. Gylippus made a sudden attack upon the 
fort of Plemmyrium, and took it; by which means he oecame 
master of the naval stores of the Athenians, and a ^eat quanr 
tity of treasure, which had been lodged there. Most of the 
garrison were either killed or taken prisoners. But what was 
still a greater blow to Nicias, by the loss of this place he lost 
the convenience of his convoys. For, while he had Plemmy- 
rium, the communication was safe and easy; but when that was 
taken, his supplies could not reach him without the utmost 
difficulty, because his transports could not pass without fight- 
ing the enemy's ships, which lay at anchor under the fort 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet was beaten, not 
by any superior strength they had to combat, but by their going 
in a disorderly manner upon the pursuit They therefore ntted 
out a more respectable fleet, in order for another action. Nicias, 
however, did not choose at present to try the issue of another 
naval fight, but declared it very absurd, when a lar^ reinforce- 
ment of ships and fresh troops were hastening to him under the 
conduct of Demosthenes, to hazard a battle with a force so 
much inferior, and so ill provided. 

Oh the other, hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who were 
appointed to a temporary share in the command, were led, by 
their ambition and jealousy of Demosthenes and Nicias, to 
strike some extraordinary stroke, in order to be beforehand 
with the one, and to outdo the most shining actions of the 
other. Their pretence was the glory of Athens, which they 
said would be utterly lost, if they showed any fear of the Sy- 
racusan fleet Thus they overruled Nicias and gave battle. 
But they were soon defeated by a stratagem of Ariston the 
Corinthian, who was a most excellent seaman.* Their left 
wing, as Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, and they lost 
great numbers of their men. This loss threw Nicias into the 
greatest consternation. He reflected upon the checks he had 
met with while he had the sole command, and that he had now 
miscarried again, through the obstinacy of his colleagues. 

While he was indulging these reflections, Demosmenes ap- 
peared before the port with a very gallant and formidable 
fleet He had seventy-three galleys,t on board of which were 
five thousand heavy-armed soldiers; and archers, spearmen, 

* Ariston advised the captains of the ga11e3rs to have refreshments ready for 
their men on the shore, while the Athenians imagined they went into the 
town for them. The Athenians, thus deceived, landed, and went to din- 
ner likewise. In the mean time the Syracusans, having made an expedi- 
tious meal, re-emharked, and attacked the Athenian ships when tiiere wai 
icarce any hody to defend them. 

t Diodorus Siculus makes them three hundred and ten. 
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and slineers, to the number of three thousand. Their armoui 
glittered, the streamers waved, and the prows of the ships 
were adorned with a variety of rich paintings. He advanced 
with loud cheers and martial music; and the whole was con- 
ducted in a theatrical manner, to strike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracusans were ready to fall into despair again. They 
saw no end or truce to their miseries; their labours and con- 
flicts were all to begin anew; and they had been prodigal of 
their blood to no purpose. Nicias, however, hAd not lonjg to 
rejoice at the arrival of such an army. At the first interview^ 
Demosthenes wanted him to attack the enemy, that they might 
take Syracuse by an immediate and decisive stroke, and re- 
turn again with glory to Athens. Nicias, astonished at his 
heat and precipitation, desired him to adopt no rash or despe- 
rate measures. He assured him, delay would make against 
the enemy, since they were already in want of money, and 
. their allies would soon quit both them and their cause. Con- 
sequently, when they began to feel the hard hand of pecessity, 
they would apply to him again, and surrender upon terms, as 
they were g^omg to do betore. In fact, Nicias nad a private 
undferstandmg with several persons in Syracuse, who advised 
him to wait with patience, oecause the inhabitants were tired 
out with the war, and weary df Gylippus; and when their ne- 
cessities should become a little more pressing, they would give 
up the dispute. 

As Nicias mentioned these thin^ in an enigmatical manner, 
and did not choose to speak out, it gave occasion to the other 
generals to accuse him of timidity: — " He is coming upon us,'' 
said they, " with his old delays, dilatory, slow, over-cautious 
counsels, by which the vigour and ardour of his troops were 
lost When he should have led them on immediately, he 
waited till their spirit was gone, and the enemy began to look 
upon them with contempt" The other officers, therefore, lis- 
tened to Demosthenes, and Nicias at last was forced to give 
up the point 

Upon this, Demosthenes put himself at the head of the land 
forces, and attacked Epipolae in the night As he came upon 
the guards by surprise, ne killed many of them, and routed 
those who stood upon their defence. Not content with this 
advantage, he proceeded till he came to the quarter where the 
Boeotians were posted. These closed their ranks, and first 
charged the Athenians, advancing with levelled pikes and with 
all the alarm of voices; liy which means they repulsed them, 
and killed a considerable number. Terror and confusion spread 
through the rest of the army. They who still kept their ground, 
and were victorious, were encountered by those that fled; and 
they who were marching down from Epipolae to support the 
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foremost bands, were put in disorder by the furitives; for 
they fell foul of one another, and took their friends for ene- 
mies. The confusion, indeed, was inexpressible, occasioned 
by their fears, the uncertainty of their movements, and the 
impossibility of discerning objects as they could have wished^ 
in a night which was neither quite dark nor suflficiently clear; 
the moon being near her setting, and the little light she gave 
rendered useless by her shade of so many bodies and weapons 
moving to and fro. Hence the apprehensions of meeting with 
an enemy, made the Athenians suspect their friends, and threw 
them into the utmost perplexity and distress. They happen* 
ed, too, to have the moon upon their backs, which casting their 
shadows before them, both hid the number of their men and 
the glittering of their arms; whereas the reflection from Hie 
shields of the enemy made them appear more numerous, and 
better armed than they really were. At last they turned their 
backs, and were entirely routed. The enemy pressed hard 
upon them on all sides, and killed great numoers. Many 
others met their death in the weapons of their friends. Not a 
few fell headlong from the rocks or walls. The rest were dis- 
persed about the fields, where they were picked up the next 
morning by the cavalry, and put to the sword. The Athenians 
lost two thousand men in tnis action; and very few returned 
with their arms to the head-quarters. 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, though it was what he 
expected; and he inveighed >a^ainst the rash proceedings of 
Demosthenes. That general defended himself as well as he 
could, but at the same time gave it as his opinion, that they 
should embark, and return home as fast as possible: — ^' We 
can not hope," said he, " either for another army, or to con- 
quer with the forces we have. Nay, supposing we had the 
advantage, we ought to relinquish a situation, which is well 
known at all times to be unhealthy for the troops, and which 
now we find still more fatal from the season of tne year." It 
was, indeed, the beginning of autumn; numbers were sick, and 
the whole army was dispirited. 

Nevertheless, Nicias could not bear to hear of returning 
home; not that he was afraid of any opposition from the Sy- 
racusans, but he dreaded the Athenian tribunals, and unfair 
impeachments there. He therefore replied, — ^^ That there was 
no great and visible danger at present; and, if there were, he 
had rather die by tlie hands of the enemy, than those of his 
fellow-citizens." In this respect he greatly differed from Leo 
of Byzantium, who afterwards said to his countrymen, — ^1 
had rather die for you, than with you." Nicias added^ — 
^That if it should appear necessary^ to encamp in another 
place, they might consider of it at their leisure." 
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Demosthenes urged the matter no farther, because his for- 
mer counsels had proved unfortunate. And he was more will- 
ing to submit, because he saw others persuaded that it was the 
dependence Nicias had on his correspondence in the town, 
which made him so strongly oppose their return to Athens. 
But as fresh forces came to tne assistance of the Syracusans, 
and the sickness prevailed more and more in the Athenian 
camp, Nicias himself altered his opinion, and ordered the 
troops to be ready to embark. 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, and 
the enemy paid no attention to tnese movements, because they 
did not expect them. But in the night there happened an 
eclipse of the moon, at which Nicias and all the rest were 
struck with a great panic, either through ignorance or super- 
stition. As for an eclipse of the sun, which happens at the 
conjunction, even the common people had some iaea of its be- 
ing caused by the interposition of the moon. But they could 
not easily form a conception by the interposition of what body 
the moon, when at the full, should suddenly lose her light, and 
assume such a variety of colours. They looked upon it there- 
fore as a strange and preternatural phenomenon, a sign by 
which the gods announced some great calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the first who with any clearness and cer- 
tainty showed in what manner the moon was illuminated and 
overshadowed. But he was an author of no antiquity,* nor 
was his treatise much known; it was confined to a few hands, 
and communicated with caution, and under the seal of secrecy. 
For the people had an aversion to natural philosophers and 
those who were then called Meteoroleachm (inquirers into the 
nature of meteors )j supposing that they injured the divine 
power and providence, oy ascribing things to insensate causes, 
unintelligent powers, and inevitable necessity. Protagoras 
was forced to ny on account of such a system; and Anaxagoras 
was thrown into prison, from whence Pericles, with great dilE- 
culty, got him delivered. Even Socrates,t who meddled not 
with physics, lost his life for philosophv. At last the glory 
of Plato enlightened the world, and his doctrine was generally 
received, both on account of his life, and his subjecting the 
necessity of natural causes to a more powerful and divine prin- 
ciple. Thus he removed all suspicion of impiety from such 

• He was contemporary with Pericles, and with Nicias too; for he died 
the first year of the eighty-eighth Olympiad, and Nicias was killei the 
fourth year of the ninety-first. 

f Socrates tells us, in his Apology, that he had been accused of a crimi- 
nal curiosity in prying into the heavens, and into the abysses of the eartlk 
However, he could not be said to lose his life for his philosophy^ so much 
as for hia theology. 
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researches, and brought the study of mathematics into fashion. 
Hence it was, that nis friend I)ion, though the moon was 
eclipsed at the time of his going from Zacynthus against Dio- 
nysius, v^as not in the least disconcerted, but pursued his voy- 
age, and expelled the tyrant 

It was a great unhappiness to Nicias, that he had not then 
with him an able divmer. Stilbides, whom he employed on 
such occasions, and who used to lessen the influence of his 
superstition, died a little before. Supposing; the eclipse a pro- 
digy, it could not, as Philochoinis observes, Tbe inauspicious to 
those who wanted to fly, but on the contrary very favourable. 
For whatever is transacted with fear, seeks the shades of dark- 
ness; light is the worst enemy. Besides, on other occasions, 
as Auticlides* remarks in his Commentaries, there were only 
three days that people refrained from business after an eclipse 
of either sun or moon; whereas Nicias wanted to stay anotner 
entire revolution of the moon, as if he could not see her as 
bright as ever, the mobient she passed tlie shadow caused by 
the interposition of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almost every other care, and sat still 
observing his sacrifices, till the enemy came upon him, and in- 
vested his walls and entrenchments with their land-forces, as 
well as circled the harbour with their fleet Not only the men 
from their ships, but the verv boys from fishing-boats, and 
small barks, challenged the Athenians to come out, and offered 
them every kind of insult One of these boys, named Hera- 
clides, who was of one of the best families in Syracuse, advanc- 
ing too far, was pursued by an Athenian vessel, and very near 
being taken. His uncle, toUichus, seeing his danger, made 
up with ten galleys, which were under nis command; and 
others, in fear for, PoUichus, advanced to support him. A 
sharp conflict ensued, in which the Syracusans were victorious, 
and Eurymedon, and numbers more, were killed. 

The Athenians, not brooking any farther delay, with great 
indignation, called upon their ^nerals to lead them off by 
land; for the Syracusans, immediately after the victory, block- 
ed up the harbour. Nicias, however, would not agree to it^ 
thinking it a cruel thing to abandon so many ships of burden, 
and near two hundred galleys. He, therefore, embarked his 
best infantry, and a select number of archers and spearmen, 
and manned with them a hundred and ten galleys, as far as 
his rowers would supply him. The rest of his troops he drew 
up on the shore; abandoning his great camp and his walls, 

* This should probably be read Anticlides; for he seems to be the same 
person whom Pmtarch has mentioned in the life of Alexander, and in hia 
Isisand Osiris. 
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which reached to the temple of Hercules. The Syracusans 
had not, for a long time, offered the usual sacrifices to that 
deity, but now bom the priests and generals went to observe 
the solemnity. 

Their troops were embarked; and the inspectors of the en- 
trails promised the Syracusans a glorious victory, provided 
they (fid not begin the attack, but only repelled force with 
force. For Hercules, they said, was victorious only in stand- 
ing \ipon the defensive, and waiting to be attacked. Thus in- 
structed, the Syracusans set out 

Then the great sea-fight began; remarkable not only for the 
vigour that was exerted, but for its causing as great a variety 
of passion and agitation in the spectators, as in me combatants 
themselves; for those who looked on from the shore, could 
discern every different and unexpected turn it took. The 
Athenians suffered not more harm from the enemy, than they 
did from their own order of battle, and the nature of tJieir 
armament Their ships were all crowded together, and were 
heavy and unwieldy besides, while those of the enemy were 
so light and nimble, that they could easily change their situa- 
tion, and attack the Athenians on all sides. Add to this, that 
the Syracusans were provided with a vast quantity of stones, 
which seldom failed of their effect, wherever discharged; and 
tlie Athenians had nothing to oppose to them but darts and 
arrows, the flight of which was so diverted by the motion of 
the ship, that few of them could reach their mark. The 
enemy was put upon this expedition by Ariston the Corin- 
thian, who, after he had given great proofs of his courage and 
ability, fell the moment that victory was declaring for tJie 
Syracusans. 

After this dreadful defeat and loss, there was no possibility 
of escaping by sea. At the same time, the Athenians saw it 
was extremely diflBcult to save themselves by land. In this 
despair, they neither opposed the enemy, who were seizing 
their vessels close to the shore, nor demanded their dea<£ 
They thought it not so deplorable a circumstance to leave the 
dead without burial, as to abandon the sick and wounded. 
And though they had great miseries before their eyes, they 
looked upon their own case as still more unhappy, since they 
had many calamities to undergo, and were to meet the same 
fate at last 

They did, however, design to begin their march in the night 
Gylippus saw the Syracusans employed in sacrifices to the 
gods, and in entertaining their friends, on account of the vic- 
tory, and the feast of Hercules; and he knew that neither en- 
treaty nor force would prevail with them to leave the joys of 
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festivity, and oppose the enemy's flisht But Hermocrates* 
found out a method to impose upon Nicias. He sent persons, 
in whom he could confide, who were to pretend they came 
from the old correspondents of that ceneral within the town; 
and that their business was to desire nim not to march in the 
night, because the Svracusans had laid several ambushes for 
him, and seized all the passes. The stratagem had its effect. 
Nicias sat still, in the simplicity of his hear^ fearing he should 
really fall into the enemy's snares. In the momine the ene« 
my ffot out before him. Then, indeed, they dia seize all 
the difficult passes; they threw up works against the fords, 
broke down me bridges, and planted their cavalry wherever 
the ground was open and even; so that the Athenians could 
not move one step without fighting. 

These poor men lay close all that day and the night follow- 
ing, and then began their march with tears and loud lamenta- 
tions; as if they had been going to quit their native country, 
not that of the enemy. They were^ indeed, in great want of 
provisions; and it was a miserable circumstance to leave their 
sick and wounded friends and comrades behind them; yet they 
looked upon their present misfortunes as small, in comparison 
of those they had to expect ' 

But, among the various spectacles of misery, there was not 
one more pitiable than Nicias himself; oppressed as he w^ 
with sickness; and unworthily reduced to hard diet, and a. 
scanty provision, when his infirmities required a liberal sup- 
ply. Yet, in spite of his ill health, he acted and endured 
many things, wnich the more robust underwent not without 
difficulty. All this while his troops could not but observe, it 
was not for his own sake, or any attachment to life, that he 
submitted to such labours, but that he seemed still to cherish 
hope on their account When sorrow and fear brought others 
to tears and complaints, if Nicias ever dropped a tear among 
the rest, it was plain he did it from a reflection on the misera- 
ble and disgraceful issue of the war, which he hoped to have 
finished with great honour and success. Nor was it only the 
sight of his present misery that moved them; but when they 
recollected the speeches and warnings by which he endeavour- 
ed to dissuade the people from the expedition, they could not 
but think his lot much ipore unhappy than he deserved. All 
their hopes, too, of assistance from heaven abandoned them^ 
when they observed, that so religious a man as Nicias, one 

* Hermocrates was sensible of what importance it was to prevent Nicias 
from retiring by land. With an army of forty thousand men, which he had 
still lefty he might have fortified hunself in some part of Sicily^ and renewed 
the war. 
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who had thought no expense too great in the service of the 
gods, had no hetter fortune than the meanest and most profli- 
gate person in the army. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he still endeavoured, 
by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every expression 
of kindness to the soldiers, to show himself superior to his 
misfortunes. Nay, through a march of eight days, though at 
tacked and harassed all me way bv the enemy, he preserved 
his own division of the army tolerably entire, till Demosthenes 
was taken prisoner, and the troops he had the conduct of were 
surrounded, after a brave resistance, at a small place called 
Polyzelium. Demosthenes then drew his swor^^ and stabbed 
himself; but as the enemy came immediately 4pon him and 
seized him, he had not time to give him^f the finishing 
stroke. 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this news, and he 
sent a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty. Finding, 
from their account, that Demosthenes and his party were real- 
ly prisoners, he begged to treat with Gylippus, and offered 
hostages for paying the Syracusans the whole charge of the 
war, on condition they would suffer the Athenians to quit 
Sicily. The Syracusans rejected the proposal with every 
mark of insolence and outrage, and fell again upon a wretched 
man, who was in want of all manner of necessaries.* 

He defended himself, however, all that night, and continued 
his march, the next day, to the river Asinarus. The enemy 
galled his troops all the way, and when they came to the banks 
of the river, pushed them in. Nay some, impatient to quench 
their burning thirst, voluntarily plunged into the stream. 
Then followed a most cruel scene of blood and slaughter; the 

f)oor wretches being massacred as they were drinking. At 
ast, Nicias threw himself at the feet of Gylippus, and said, — 
" Gylippus, you should show some compassion amidst your 
victory. I ask nothing for myself. Wnat is life to a man, 
whose misfortunes are even proverbial. But, with respect to 
the other Athenians, methinks you should remember that the 
chance of war is uncertain, and with what humanity and mo- 
deration they treated you when they were victorious." 

Gylippus was somewhat both affected at the sight of Nicias, 
and at his speech. He knew the good offices he nad done the 
Lacedaemonians at the last treaty of peace^ and he was sensible 
it would contribute greatly to his honour, if he could take two 
of the enemy's generals prisoners. Therefore, raising Nicias 

* But were these brave people to blame? Was it not natural for tfaem 
to use eyeiy means in their power to harass and weaken an enemy, who 
had ambitiously considered their country as their property. 
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from the ground, he bade him take courage; and ^ve orders 
tiiat the other Athenians should have quarter. jBut as the 
order was slowly communicated, the number of those that 
were saved was greatly inferior to that of the slain; though the 
soldiers spared several, unknown to their ofScers. 

When the Syracusans had collected all the prisoners they 
could find into one body, they dressed some of the tallest and 
straighest trees that grew by the river, as trophies, with ttie 
arms they had taken from the enemy. After which, they 
marched homeward with garlands on their heads, and with 
their horses adorned in the most splendid manner, having first 
shorn those of the Athenians. Tnus they entered the city as 
it were in triumph, after the happy termination of the sharpest 
dispute that ever subsisted between Grecians, and one of the 
most complete victories the sun ever beheld, eained by a glo- 
rious and persevering exertion of firmness ana valour. 

A general assembly of the people of Syracuse and of its 
allies was then held, in which Eurycles* the orator proposed 
a decree, — ^^ That, in the first place, the day they took N icias 
should be observed as a festival, with the title of Mnaria^ 
from the river where that great event took place, and that it 
should be entirely employed in sacrifices to the gods." This 
was the twenty-seventh day of the month CametiSj called by 
the Athenians MetagiinionA " As to the prisoners, he pro- 
posed that the Athenian servants, and all the allies, should be 
sold for slaves; that such of the Athenians as were freemen, 
and the Sicilians, their partisans, should be confined to the 

auarries; and that the generals should be put to death." As 
le Syracusans accepted the bill, Hermocrates rose up and 
said, — ^* It was a more glorious thing to make a good use of a 
victory, than to gain one." But this motion raised a great 
ferment in the assembly. Gylippus, expressing his desire to 
have the Athenian generals, that ne mignt carry them prison- 
ers to Lacedaemon, the Syracusans, now grown insolent with 
their good fortune, loaded him with reproaches. Indeed, 
they could not well bear his severity, and JLacedsemonian ri- 
gour in command, while the war lasted. Besides, as Timaeus 
observes, they had discovered in him an avarice and mean- 
ness, which was a disease he inherited from his father Clean- 
drides, who was banished for taking of bribes. The son, out 
of tlie thousand talents which Lysander sent by him to Sparta, 
purloined thirty, and hid them under the tiles of his house. 

* Diodorut Siculus calls him Diocles. 

f l^hough it is not easy, as we have observed in a former note, to brin^ 
die Grecian months to tally with ours, yet we ag^ee in this place with Da- 
cier, that September is probably meant, or part of it; because Plutarch had 
siald above; that the sickness had set in with autumn. 
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Being detected m it, he fled his country with the utmost dis- 

£*ace; as we have already related, more at large, in the life of 
ysander. 

TimsBus does not agree with Philistus and Thucydides, that 
Demosthenes and Nicias were stoned to death hy the Syracu- 
«ans. Instead of that, he tells us, that Hermocrates sent one 
of his people, to acquaint those two generals with what was 
passing in the assembly; and the messenger being admitted 
Dy the guards before the court was dismissed, the unhappy 
men despatched themselves. Their bodies were thrown wim- 
out the gates, and lay there exposed to the view of all those 
who wanted to enjoy the spectacle. I am informed that a 
shield, said to be that of Nicias, is shown to this day, in one 
of the temples at Syracuse; the exterior texture of which is 
^old and purple, and executed with surprising art 

As to the other Athenians, the greatest part perished in the 
quarries to which they were confined, by diseases and bad 
oiet; for tiiey were allowed only a pint of barley a day, and 
lialf a pint of water. Many of those who were concealed by 
the soldiers, or escaped by passing as servants, were sold for 
slaves, and stigmatized with the figure of a horse upon theii 
foreheads. Several of these, however, submitted to their fate 
wiHi patience; and the modesty and decency with which they 
behaved were such, that they were either soon released, or 
treated in their servitude with great respect by their masters. 

Some there were who owed their preservation to £!uripides. 
Of all the Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians were 
most in love with. From every stranger that landed in their 
island, they gleaned every small specimen or portion of his 
works, and communicated it with pleasure to each other. It 
IS said that, on this occasion, a number of Athenians, upon 
their return home, went to Euripides, and thanked him in the 
most respectful manner for their obligations to his pen; some 
having been enfranchised for teaching their masters what Ihey 
remembered of his poems, and others having got refreshments 
when they were wandering about, after the oattle, for singing 
a few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, since uiey 
tell us, that when a ship from Caunus, which happened to be 
pursued by pirates, was going to take shelter in one of their 
ports, the Sicilians at f rst refused to admit her; upon asking 
the crew whether they knew any of the verses of^Euripides, 
and being answered in the affirmative, they received both 
them and their vessel. 

The Athenians, we are told, did not cive credit to the first 
news of this misfortune, the person who brought it not ap- 
pearing to deserve their notice. It seems, a stranger who 
landed m the Piraeus, as he sat to be shaved in a barbers shop, 
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spoke of it as an event already known to the Athenians. The 
barber no sooner heard it, but before the stranger could com- 
municate it to any person, he ran into the city; and applying 
to the magistrates, informed them of the news in open court 
Trouble and dismay seized all that heard it The magistrates 
immediately summoned an assembly, and introduced the in- 
formant There he was interrogated of whom he had the in- 
telligence; and as he could give no clear and pertinent answer, 
he was considered as a forger of false news and a public incen- 
diary.* In this light he was fastened to the wheiel, where he 
bore the torture wr some time, till at length some credible 
persons arrived, who gave a distinct account of the whole 
disaster. With so much dif&culty did the misfortunes of Ni- 
cias find credit among the Athenians, though he had often 
forewarned them that they would certainly happen. 

* Casauban would infer from hence, that the Athenians had a law for 
punishing the forgers of false news. But this person was punished, not so 
much as a forger of false news, but as a public mcendianr, who, by exciting 
groundless terrors in the people, aided and abetted their enemies. 
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Marcus Crassus, whose father had borne the office of cen- 
soFy and been honoured with a triumph, was brought up in a 
small house with his two brothers. These married while 
their parents were living, and they all ate at the same table. 
This, we may suppose, contributed not a little to render him 
sober and moderate in his diet Upon the death of one of his 
brothers, he took the widow ana children into his house. 
With respect to women, there was not a man in Rome more 
regular in his conduct; though, ivhen somewhat advanced in 
years, he was suspected of a criminal commerce with one of the 
vestal virgins named Licinia. Licinia was impeached by one 
Plotinus, out acquitted upon trial. It seems tne vestal had a 
beautiful country-house, which Crassus wanting to have at an 
under price, paid his court to the lady with great assiduity, 
and thence fell under that suspicion. His judges, knowing 
that avarice was at the bottom of all, acquitted him of the 
charge of corrupting the vestal; and he never let her rest till 
she had sold him her house. 

The Romans say, Crassus had only that one vice of avarice, 
which cast a shade upon his many virtues. He appeared, in- 
deed, to have but one bad quality, because it was so much 
stronger and more powerful tnan the rest, that it quite obscur- 
ed them. His love of money is very evident from the size of 
his estate, and his manner of raising it At first it did not ex- 
ceed three hundred talents. But, during his public employ- 
ments, after he had consecrated the tenth of his substance to 
Hercules, given an entertainment to the people, and a supply 
of bread-corn to each citizen for three months, he found, upon 
an exact computation, that he was master of seven thousand one 
hundred talents. The greatest part of this fortune, if we may 
declare the truth, to his extreme disgrace, was gleaned from 
war and from fires; for he made a traffic of the public calami* 
ties. When Sylla had taken Rome, and sold the estates of 
those whom he had put to death, which he both reputed and 
called the spoils of his enemies, he was desirous to involve all 
persons of consequence in his crime, and he found in Crassus 
a man who refused no kind of gift or purchase. 
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Crassus observed, also, how liable the city was to fires, and 
how frequently nouses fell down; which misfortunes were 
owing to the weight of the buildings, and their standing so 
close togetlier.* In consequence of this, he provided himself 
with slaves who were carpenters and masons, and went on col- 
lecting them till he had upwards of five hundred. Then he 
made it his business to buy houses that were on fire, and others 
that joined upon them; and he commonly had them at a low 
price, by reason of the fear and distress the owners were in 
about the event Hence, in time he became master of great 
part of Rome. But tiiough he had so many workmen, he Duilt 
no more for himself than one house, in which he lived. For 
he used to say, — ^' That those who love building will soon ruin 
themselves, and need no other enemies.'' 

Though he had several silver mines, and lands of great 
value, as well as labourers who turned them to the best advan- 
tage, yet it may be truly asserted, that the revenue fee drew 
from these was nothing in comparison of that produced by his 
slaves. Such a number had he of them, and all useful in life, 
readers, amanuenses, book-keepers, stewards, and cooks. He 
used to attend to their education, and often gave them lessons 
himself; esteeming it a principal part of the business of a mas- 
ter to inspect and take care of his servants, whom he consi- 
dered as tne living instruments of econom^r. In this he was 
certainly right, if he thought, as he often said, that other mat- 
ters should be managed by servants, but the servants by the 
master. Indeed, economics, so far as they regard only inani- 
mate things, serve only the low purposes of gain; but where 
they regard haman beings, thev rise nigher, and form a consi- 
derable branch of politics. He was wrong, however, in say- 
ing, that no man ought to be esteemed rich, who could not 
with his own revenue maintain an army. For, as Archidamus 
observes, it never can be calculated what such a monster as 
war will devour. Nor consequently can it be determined 
what fortune is sufficient for its demands. Very different in 
this respect were the sentiments of Crassus £pom those of Ma- 
rius. w hen the latter had made a distribution of lands among 
his soldiers at the rate of fourteen acres a man, and found thaS 
they wanted more, he said, — " I hope no Roman will ever 
think that portion of land too little, which is sufScient to main- 
tain him." 

It must be acknowledged that Crassus behaved in a generous 
manner to strangers; his house was always open to them. To 
which we may add, that he used to lend money to his friends 

* The streets were narrow and crooked, and the houses chiefly of wood* 
after the Gauls had buructhe city. 
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without interest Nevertheless, his rigour in demanding hit 
money the verjr day it was due, often made his appearing &- 
vour a greater inconvenience than the paying of interest would 
have been. As to his invitations, they were most of them to 
the commonalty; and though there was a simplicity in the 
provision, yet at the same time there was a neatness and un- 
ceremonious welcome, which made it more agreeable than more 
expensive tables. 

As to his studies, he cultivated oratory, most particularly 
that of the bar, which had its superior utility. And thougn 
he might be reckoned equal, upon the whole, to the first-rate 
speakers, yet by his care and application he exceeded those 
whom nature had favoured more. For there was not a cause, 
however important, to which he did not come prepared. Be- 
sides, when rompey, and Caesar, and Cicero, refused to speak, 
he often rose, and finished the argument in favour of the de- 
fendant This attention of his to assist any unfortunate citi- 
zen, was a very popular thing. And his obliging manner in 
his common address had an equal charm. There was not a 
Roman, however mean and insignificant, whom he did not 
salute, or whose salutation he did not return, by name. 

His knowledge of history is also said to have been exten- 
sive, and he was not without a taste of Aristotle's philosophy. 
In the latter branch he was assisted by a philosopher named 
Alexander;* a man who gave the most glorious proofs of his 
disinterested and mild disposition, dunng his acc[uaintance 
with Crassus. For it is not easy to say, whether his poverty 
was greater when he entered or when he left his house. He 
was the only friend that Crassus would take with him into the 
country; on which occasions he would lend him a cloak for 
the journey, but demand it again when he returned to Rome. 
The patience of that man is truly admirable, particularly if we 
consider that the philosophy he professed did not Ioqk upon 
poverty as a thing indifferentt But this was a later circum- 
stance in the life of Crassus. 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius prevailed, it soon 
appeared that they were not returning for any benefit to their 
country, but for the ruin and destruction of the nobility. Part 
of them they had already caught and put to death; among 
whom were the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus him- 
self, who was then a very young man, escaped the present 

* Xylander conjectures this mig^htbe Alexander the Milesi^m, who is also 
called Polyhistor and Cornelius; and who is s^d to h^ve flouiished in the 
time of Sylla. 

f Aristotle's, as well as Pla1o*s philosophy, reckoned richei lunong^ T^9\ 
blessing^, and looked upon tbem jis conducive to virtue- 
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danger. But, as he saw the tyrants had their hunters beating 
about for him on all sides, he took three friends and ten ser- 
vants with him, and fled with surprising expedition into Spain: 
where he had attended his father during his praetorship, ana 
gained himself friends. There, too, he found the minds of 
men full of terror, and all trembling at the cruelty of Marius, 
as if he had been actually present; therefore he did not ven- 
ture to apply to any of his friends in public: instead of that, 
he went into a farm, which Vibius Pacianus had contiguous 
to the sea, and hid himself in a spacious cave there. From 
thence he sent one of his servants to sound Vibius; for his 
provisions already began to fail. Vibius, delighted to hear 
that he had escaped, inquired the number of people he had 
with him, and the place of his retreat He did not wait on 
him in person, but sent immediately for the steward of ths^t 
farm and ordered him to dress a supper every day, carry it 
to the foot of the rock, and then retire m silence. He charged 
him not to be curious in examining into the affair, under pain 
of death; and promised him his freedom, if he proved faitnful 
in his commission. 

The cave is at a small distance from the sea. The surround- 
ing rocks which form it, admit only a slight and agreeable 
breath of air. A little beyond the entrance, it is astonishingly 
lofty, and the compass of it is so great, that it has several lai^ 
caverns, like a suit of rooms, one within another. It is not 
destitute either of water or light A spring of excellent water 
flows from the rock; and there are small natural apertures, 
where the rocks approach each other at top, throu^ which 
day-light is admitted. By reason of the thickness of the rock, 
the interior air too is pure and clear; the foggy and moist part 
of it being carried away with the stream. 

Crassus, in this asylum, had his provisions brought every 
day by the steward, who neither saw nor knew him or his peo- 
ple, though he was seen by them, because they knew his time, 
and watched for his coming. And he brought not only what 
was suflicient for use, but delicacies too for pleasure. For 
Vibius had determined to treat his friend with all imaginable 
kindness. He reflected that some regard should be had to his 
time of life; and as he was very young, that he should have 
some particular indulgences on that account. To supply his 
necessities only, he thought, looked more like constraint than 
friendship. Therefore, one day he took with him two hand- 
some maid servants, and walked towards the sea. When they 
came to the cave, he showed them the entrance, and bade them 
ffo boldly irij for they had nothing to fear. Crassus seeing 
them, was afraid his retreat was discovered, and began to ex- 
amine who they were, and what they wanted. They answer- 

Vol. hi. F 4*^ 
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ed as they were instructed, — ^^ That they were come to seek 
their master, who lay concealed there." Upon which he per- 
ceived it was only a piece of gallantry m Vibius, who studied 
to divert him. He received the damsels, therefore, and kept 
them all the time he staid there; and they served to carry his 
messages to Vibius, and to bring answers back. Fenestella 
says,* ne saw one of them when she was very old, and often 
heard her tell the story with pleasure. 

Crassus spent eight months in this privacy, at the end of 
which he received intelligence that Cinna was dead. Then 
he immediately made his appearance, and numbers repaired 
to him; out of which he selected a corps of two thousand five 
hundred men. With these he visited the cities; and most 
historians agree, that he pillaged one called Malaca. But 
others tell us, he absolutely denied it, and disclaimed the 
thing in the face of those who spread the report After this, 
he collected vessels and passed over into Africa, to join Me- 
tellus Pius, an oflScer of great reputation, who had raised con- 
siderable forces. He cud not, however, stay long there. 
Upon some difference with Metellus, he applied himself to 
Sylla, who received him with pleasure, and ranked him among 
his principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned to Italy^ he chose to keep the 
young men he had about him in exercise, and sent them upon 
various commissions. Crassus he despatched to levy troops 
among the Marsi; and, as his passage lay through the enemy's 
country, he demanded guards oi Sylla. — ^''l give thee for 
guards;" said he, in an angry tone, " I give thee for guards, 
my father, thy brother, thy friends, thy relations, who have 
been unjustly and abominably sacrificed, and whose cause 1 
am going to revenge upon their murderers." 

Crassus, roused and inflamed with these words, passed, bold* 
ly through the midst of the enemy, raised a respectable army, 
and showed his attachment, as well as exerted nis courage, m 
all Sylla's conflicts. Hence, we are told, came his first com- 
petition and dispute with Pompey for the palm of honour. 
Fompey was the younger man, and had this great disadvan- 
tage oesides that his father was more hated than any man in 
Rome. Yet his genius broke forth with such lustre on these 
occasions, that Sylla treated him with more respect than he 
generally showed much older men, or even those of his own 
rank. For he used to rise up at his approach, and uncover 
his head, and salute him as Imperator, 

* Fenestella wrote several books of annals. He might rery well bare 
seen one of these slaves when she was old; for he did not die till the sixth 
year of the reign of Tiberius, nor until he was seventy years of age. 
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Crassus was not a little piqued at these things, though there 
was no reason for his pretensions. He had not the capacity 
of Pompey; besides, nis innate blemishes, his avarice and 
meanness, robbed his actions of all their grace and dignity. 
For instance, when he took the city of Tuder in Umbria, he 
was supposed to have appropriated the greatest part of the 
plunder to his own use, and was represented in tnat light to 
Sylla. It is true, in the battle fought near Rome, whicn was 
the greatest arid most decisive of all> Sylla was worsted, -his 
troops repulsed, and a number of them killed. Meantime, 
Crassus, who commanded the right wing, was victorious, and 
having pursued the enemy till night, sent to inform Sylla of 
his success, and to demand refreshments for his men. 

But in the time of the proscriptions and confiscations, he 
lost all the credit he had gained; buying great estates at an 
underprice, and often begging such as he had cast his teye 
upon. Nay, in the country of the Brutians, he is said to have 
proscribed one man without Sylla's order, merely to seize his 
fortune. Upon this Sylla gave him up, and never after em- 
ployed him m any public affair. 

Though Crassus was an exauisite flatterer himself, yet no 
man was more easily caught oy flattery than he. And what 
was very particular, though he was one of the most covetous 
men in the world, no man was more averse to, or more severe 
against such that resembled him.* But it gave him still more 
pain to see Pompey so successful in all his employments, to 
see him honoured with a triumph, and saluted by tne citizens 
with the title of the Great One day he happenea to be told, — 
" Pompey the Great was coming;" upon which he answered 
with a scornful smile, " How big is he?" 

As he despaired of rising to an equality with him in war, 
he betook himself to the aaministration; and by paying his 
court, by defending the impeached, by lending money, and by 
assisting and canvassing for persons who stood for offices, he 
gained an authority and influence equal to that which Pompey 
acquired by his military achievements. There was something 
remarkably peculiar in their case. The name and interest of 
Pompey were much greater in Rome, when he was absentt 
and distinguishing himself in the field. When present, Cras- 
sus often carried his point against him. This must be imputed 
to the state and grandeur that he affected. He seldom showed 

* It was observed by the late ingenious Mr. Shenstone, that a coxcomb 
will be the first to find out and expose a coxcomb. Men of the same vir- 
tues love each other for the sake of those virtues; but sympathy in vice or 
folly has generally a contrary effect, 
f This was not peculiar to Pompey; it was the case of Marhis and many 
thers. 
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himself in public; or appeared in the assemblies of the people; 
and he very rarely served those who made application to him, 
imagining by that means he should have his interest entire 
when he wanted it himself. Crassus, on the contrary, had his 
services ever ready for those who wanted them; he constantly 
made his appearance; he was easy of access; his life was spent 
in business and good offices; so that his open and obliging 
manner eot the better of Pompey's distance and state. 

As to dignity of person, powers of persuasion, and engaging 
turn of countenance, we are told they were the same. JBut 
the emulation with which Crassus was actuated, never carried 
him on to hatred and malignity. It is true, he was concerned 
to see Pompcy and Caesar held in greater honour, but he did 
not add rancour and malevolence to his ambition; thouch Cae- 
sar, when he was taken by pirates in Asia, and strictly con- 
fined, cried out, — ^^ Crassus, what pleasure will it give thee 
to hear that I am taken!" However, they were afterwards 
uppn a footing of friendship; and when Caesar was going to set 
out for his command in Spain, and his creditors were ready 
to seize his equipage, because he could not satisfy them, Cras- 
sus was kind enough to deliver him from the embarrassment, 
by giving security for eight hundred and thirty talents. 

Rome was at uiis time divided into three parties, at the 
head of which were Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus. For, as to 
Cato, his reputation was greater than his power, and his virtue 
more admired than followed. The prudent and steady part 
of the city were for Pompey; the violent and the enterprising 
gave into the prospects of Caesar; Crassus steered a middle 
cburse, and availed himself of both, Crassus, indeed, often 
changed sides, and neither was a firm friend, nor an implaca- 
ble enemy. On the contrary, he frequently gave up either 
his attachments or resentments indifierently, when his interest 
required it; insomuch, that in a short space of time he would 
appear either in support or opposition to the same persons and 
laws. He had some influence founded in love, and some in 
fear; but fear was the more serviceable principle of the two. 
An instance of the latter we have in Licftiius, who was very 
troublesome to the ma^strates and leading'orators of his time. 
When he was asked. Why he did not attack Crassus among 
the rest; he answered, — -" He wears wisps upon his horns.*** 
So the Romans used to serve a vicious, bull, for a warning to 
all persons that passed him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged Italy, their 
insurrection was commonly called the war of ^^rtacus. Its 
origin was this:— One Lentulus Batiatus kept at Capua a num* 

• * This pasiedk into a proverb. 
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ber of gladiators, the greatest part of which were Gauls and 
Thracians; men not reduced to that employment for any 
crimes they had committed, but forced upon it W the injustice 
of their master. Two hundred of them, therefore, agreed to 
make tiieir escape. Though the plot was discoverea, three- 
score and eighteen of them, by their extreme vigilance, were 
beforehand with their master, and sallied out of town, haying 
first seized all the long knives and spits in a cook's shop. On 
the road they met some wagons carrying a quantity of gladia- 
tors' arms to anotherplace; these they seized, and armeothem- 
selves with them. Then thev retired to a place of strength, 
and made choice of three leaders.* The first was Spartacus, 
whose extraction was from one of those Thracian hordes called 
Nomades. This man had not only a dignity of mind, a 
strength of body, but a discernment and civility superior to 
his fortune. In short, he was more of a Greek than a oarbarian 
in his manner. 

It is said, that when he was first brought to Rome to be 
sold, a serpent was seen twisted about his face as he slept 
His wife, who was of the same tribe, having the gift of divina- 
tion, and bein^ a retainer besides to the orgies of Bacchus, 
said, it was a sign that he would rise to something very great 
and formidable, the result of which would be happy.t This 
woman still lived with him, and was the companion of his 
flight 

The fugitives first distinguished themselves by defeating a 
party sent against them from Capua, whose arms they seized, 
and wore with great satisfaction, throwing away those of gla- 
diators, as dishonourable and barbarous. Clodius the praetor:|: 
was then sent against them from Rome, with a body of ^ree 
thousand men; and he besieged them on the hill where they 
were posted. There was but one ascent, which was very nar- 
row and rugged, and tliere he placed a sufl&cient guard. The 
rest was alia craggy precipice, but covered with wild vines. 
The fugitives cut off 'such of the branches as might be of most 
service, and formed them into a ladder of sufficient strength, 
and so Jong as to i*each the plain beneath. By the help of this 
ladder, they all got down safe, except one. This man remain- 
ed above only ^ let down their arms; and when he had done 
that he descended after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manoeuvre, the gladia- 

* Spartfunis, Chiysus, and (EnomftUs. This war began in the year of 
Rome 680) before Christ 71. 

f His end was happy for a gladiator. He died fighting gallantly at the 
head of hit troops. 

i Clodius Glaber. 
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tors came upon their rear, and attacked them so suddenly, that 
they fled in great consternation, and left their camp to th» 
enemy. Spartacus was there joined by the herdsmen and 
shepherds of the country, men of great vigour, and remarkably 
swift of foot Some oi these he clad in heavy armour, and 
the rest served as reconnoitring parties, and for other purpo- 
ses of the light-armed. 

The next general sent against these gladiators was Publius 
Varinus.* They first routed his lieutenant Furius, who en- 
cased them with a detatchment of two thousand men. After 
this, Spartacus watched the motions of Cossinius, who was 
appointed assistant and chief counsellor to Varinus, and was 
now marching against him with a considerable force. His 
vigilance was such, that he was very near takinje^ Cossinius in 
the bath at Selenae; and though he aid escape with much diffi- 
culty, Spartacus seized his baggage. Then he pursued his 
steps, and took his camp, having first killed great numbers of 
the Romans. Cossinius himself was among the slain. His 
subsequent operations were equally decisive. He beat Vari- 
nus in several engagements, and took his Itctors^ and the very 
horse he rode. 

By this time he was become great and formidable. Never- 
theless his views were moderate; he had too much understand- 
ing to hope the conquest of the Romans; and therefore led 
his army to the Alps, with an intention to cross them, and 
then dismiss his troops, that they might retire to their respec- 
tive countries, some to Thrace> and some to GauL But tney. 
relying upon their numbers, and elated with success, woula 
not listen to his proposal. Instead of that, they laid Italy 
waste as they traversed it 

It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of this revolt 
that afflicted the senate; it was fear and danger, and they now 
employed both the consuls in this war, as one of the most diffi- 
cult and important they had ever had upon their hands. Gel- 
lius, one of the consuls, having surprised a body of Grermans, 
who were so rash and self-opinionated as to separate from llie 
troops of Spartacus, defeated them entirely, and put them to 
the sword. Lentulus, the other consul, endeavoured to sur- 
round Spartacus with his forces, which were very considera 
ble. Spartacus met him fairly in the field, beat his lieutenants, 
and stripped them of their baggage. He then continued his 
route towards the Alps, but was opposed by Cassius; who 
commanded in that part of Gaul which lay about the Po, and 
came against him at the head of ten thousand men. s A battle 

* In the dilTereQt editions of livy Ephton, it is read Yarenus, YariniuSk hjc 
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ensued in which Cassius wajs defeated, with great loss, and 
saved himself not without difficulty. 

No sooner were the senate informed of these miserable pro- 
ceedings, than they expressed the greatest indignation against 
the consuls, and gave orders that they should be superseded in 
die command. Crassus was the person they pitched upon as 
the successor, and many of the nobility served under him as 
volunteers, as well on account of his political influence, as 
from personal regard. He went and posted himself in the 
Picene, in order to intercept Spartacus, who was to march that 
way. At the same time he sent his lieutenant Mummius round 
with two legions; giving him strict orders only to follow the 
enemy, andliy no means to hazard either batUe or skirmish. 
Mummius, however, upon the first promising occasion, engag- 
ed Spartacus, and was entirely routed. Numbers fell upon the 
field of battle, and many others threw away their arms, and 
fled for their lives. 

Crassus gave Mummius a severe reprimand, and new-armed 
his men, but insisted withal that they should find security for 
their keeping those arms they were now entrusted with. The 
first five hundred, who had shown the greatest marks of cow- 
ardice, he divided into fifty parts, and put one in each decade 
to death, to whose lot it might happen to fall; thus reviving an 
ancient custom of military punisnment, which had been long 
disused. Indeed, this kind of punishment is the greatest 
mark of infamy; and being 'put in execution in sight of the 
whole army, is attended with many awful and afiecting cir- 
cumstances. 

After thus chastising his men, he led them against the ene- 
my; but Spartacus turned back, and retired through Lucania 
to tlie sea. The rebel happening to find a number of vessels 
in harbour belonging to the Cilician pirates, resolved to make 
an attempt upon Sicily; where at the head of two thousand 
men, he thought he could easily rekindle the Servile war, 
which had but lately been smothered,* and which wanted 
little fuel to make it flame out again. Accordingly, the pirates 
entered into agreement with hiifi; but they had no sooner ta- 
ken his money, than they broke their engagement, and sailed 
another way. Spartacus, thus deceived, left the sea, and en- 
trenched himself in the peninsula of R{}egium. 

When Crassus came .up, he observed that the nature of the 
place suggested what measures he should take; in consequence 
of whicn he determined to build a wall across the isthmus. 
This he knew would at once keep his soldiers from idleness, 

* It was but nineteen yean before, that a period was put to the Servile 
ur in Sicily. 
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and cut off the enemy's supplies. The work was great and 
difficult; nevertheless he finisned it, beyond all expectation, in 
a short time; drawing a trench from sea to sea, three hundred 
furlong^ in length, nfteen feet in breadth, and as many in 
depth; ne built a wall also above it of considerable height and 
strength. 

Spartacus, at first made a jest of the undertaking; but, when 
his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go fartJier, he saw 
the wall before him, and at the same time was conscious that 
the peninsula was exhausted. He watched his opportunity, 
however, in a snowy and tempestuous night, to nil up Ine 
trench with earth, wood, and otner materials; and so passed it 
with the third part of his army. Crassus now began to fear^ 
that Spartacus, m the spirit of enterprise, would march imme- 
diately to Rome. But when he observed that a number of 
the enemy, upon some difierence or other, separated and en- 
camped upK)n the Lucanian lake, he recovered nis spirits. The 
water of this lake is said to change in such a manner, as some- 
times to be sweet and fresh, and at other times so salt, that it 
is impossible to drink it Crassus fell upon this party, and 
drove them from the lake, but could not do any great execu- 
tion, or continue the pursuit far, because Spartacus made his 
appearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

Crassus now repented of his having written to the senate, 
that it was necessary to recal Lucullus from Thrace^ and Ponqtey 
from Spain; and hastened to finish the war himself. For he 
was sensible, that the general who should come to his assist- 
ance, would rob him of all the honour. He resolved, there- 
fore, in the first place, to attack the troops which had revolted, 
and formed a separate body, under the command of two offi- 
cers named Cannicius and Castus. With this view, he sent a 
corps of six thousand men before, to seize an eminence, which 
he thought would be of service to him, but ordered them to 
conduct their enterprise with all imaginable secrecy. They 
observed his directions; and, to conceal their march the better, 
covered their helmets and the rest of their arms. Two wo- 
men, however, who were sacrificing before the enemy's camp, 
discovered them; and they would probably have met theur 
fate, had not Crassus advanced immediately, and given the 
enemy battle. This was the most obstinate action in the 
whole war. Twelve thousand three hundred of the enemy 
were killed, of which number there were only two found 
wounded in the f)ack; the rest died in the ranks, after the 
bravest exertions of valour. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the mountains 
of Fetelia; and Quintus, one of Crassus's officers, and Scropha 
the quaestorj marched suter to harass his rear. But Spartacus 



Ing shout, the Romans fletl in the most dastnrdly manner, 
1 wtlh great difficulty, ciurittd off tlve (|U»stor, who was 
wounded. This success was tlte ruin of SpnrtAcufl. It gave 
tbe fugitives sueli spirits, that tlicy would no longer JecUac a 
decisive action, or be obedient to their o/lic«rs; Ijut aa they 
were upon the road, addressed them with liicir sivords ia thcjr 
hands, and insisted on marching back ttu-nugh Lucania, with 
the utmost expedition, to meet the Romajis, and face Gritsstu 
in tlie field. 

This was the very thing that Crassus desired- He was in- 
formed that Pompey was approaching; and of the oiaiiy 
Epeeclies to the people on occasion of the ensuing election, ia 
which it was assorted, that this laurel helongeu to him, and 
that BS soon as he made tiia aDpearance, he would, by some 
decisive stroke, put an end to the war. 

Crassue, therefore, hastened to give that stroke himself, aod 
with the same view, encamped near the enemy, Ouc day, 
when he had ordered his soldiers to dig a trench, the gladiators 
attacked ihem as they were at work. Numbers came up con- 
tiauftlly on both sides to support the combatants; and, at last, 
Sjtartjicus, seeing what the case necessarily required, drew out 
his whole army. When they brought him his hopse, he drew 
his sword and killed him, saying at the same IJme, — <' If I 

Sove victorious I shall hare norstes at command, if I am de- 
rted I shall have no need of this," His aim was to find 
Crassus: and he made his way through showers of darts, and 
heaps of the slain. He did not, indeed, reach him, but be kill- 
ed, with his own hand, two centurions who ventured to en- 
gage him. At last, those that seconded him fled. He, how- 
ever, still stood his ground; and, though surrounded by 
numoers, fought with great gallantry, till he was out in pieces. 

Crj^siis, on this occasion, availed himself of every circum- 
stance with which fortune favoured him; he performed every 
ut of generalship; he exposed his person in the boldest in^- 
oerj yet ho was only wreathing a laurel for the brows of Pom- 
pey. Pompey met, it seems, those who escaped out of the 
fiwd, and put them to the sword. In consequence of which, 
he wrote to (he senate, " That Crassus bad, iudeed, beottin the 
fugitive gladiators in a pitched battle; but that it was he who 
had cut up the war by the roots,'" 

Pompcy,on his return to Rome^ triumphed In a magnificent 
manner for his comjuest of Sertoiius and Spain. As ior Cra^ 
sus, he did not pretend to ask for the greater triumph; and 

* " Ijibore aUeno magTio partam gloriwn 

Vrriu>)9cp£ ill se tranamoret, quJbabet nlcra." Ttrai. 

SiL-ia. — Ui 5 
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even the less, which is led up on foot, under the name of an 
ovation, seemed to have no ]3ropricty or decorum in the con- 
quest 01 fugitive slaves. In what respect this differs from the 
other, and whence the term ovation is derived, we have con- 
sidered in the life of Marcellus. 

Pompey was immediately called to the consulship; and 
though Crassus had interest enough of his own to encourage 
him to hope for the same honour, yet he scrupled not to soli- 
cit his good offices. Pompey received the application with 
pleasure; for he was desirous, by all means, to have Crassus 
under an obligation to him. He, therefore, readily espoused 
his cause: and, at last, when he made his speech to the people, 
said, — *^ He was as much indebted to them for the colleague 
they had given him, as for their favour to himself." How- 
ever, tJie same good understanding did not long continue; 
they differed about almost every article that came before them; 
and those disputes and altercations prevented their doing any 
thing considerable during their whole consulship. The most 
remarkable thing was, that Crassus offered a great sacrifice to 
Hercules, entertained the people at ten thousand tables, and 
gave them a supply of bread-corn for three months. 

When they helcl one of the last assemblies before they quit- 
ted their charge, a Roman knight, named Onatius Aurelias, 
who had spent most of his time in a retired manner in the 
country, and was a man of no great note, mounted the ros- 
trum, and gave the people an account of a vision that had ap- 
peared to him: — ^^ Jupiter," said he, " appeared to me in a 
dream, and commanded me to inform you in this public man- 
ner, that you are not to suffer the consuls to lay down ^eir 
office, before they are reconciled." He had no sooner ended 
his speech, than the people insisted that they should be re- 
conciled. Pompey stood without making any motion towards 
it, but Crassus went and offered him his hand: — " I am not 
ashamed, my fellow-citizens," said he, " nor do I think it be- 
neath me, to make the first advances to Pompey, whom yon 
distinguished witii the name of Great, while he was but a 
beardless youth, and whom you honoured with a triumph be- 
fore he was a senator." 

These were the only memorable things in the consulate of 
Crassus. As for his censorship, it passed without any thing 
worth mentioning.* He made no inquisition into the lives 
and manners of the senators; he did not review the equestrian 
order, or number the people. Lutatius Catulus, one of the 
best natured men in the world, was his colleague; and it is said, 

* He was censor mx years after his consulship, sixty-three yean beftfB 
the birth of Christ 
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that when Cr&ssus wanted to adopt a violent and unjust mca^ 
sure, I mean the making Egypt tributary to Home. Catiilus 
strongly opposed it; and henca arose that tlifference; in conse- 
quence of which they resigned their ohai^e. 

When the great conspiracy of Catnline, which brought the 
commonweal ui to the verge of destruction j broke out, Crassus 
was suspected of having some concern in it Nay, there waa 
one who named htm among the conspirators; but no own gave 
credit to his information." It is true, Cicero, in one othia 
oriitions, openly aceuses both Crassus and Cssarof that crime. 
Bnt that oration did not appear in public till both those great 
men were dead. On the other hand, the same Cicero, in the 
oration ho delivered relating to his consulsliip, expressly says, 
that Crassus can\e to him one night, and put a letter in hia 
hands which showed the reality of the plot in which they 
were then inquiring. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
Crassus, after this, conceived a mortal hutred for Cicero, and 
would have shown it in some act of violence^ had not his son 
Publins prevented it. Publius was a man of letters, and elo- 
quence had a particular charm for him; hence his attachment 
to Cicero was so great, that when the bill for his banishment 
was proposed, he went into mourning, and persuaded the rest 
of the Homan youth to do the same. At last, he even pr^ 
vailed willi his father to be reconciled to him. 

About this time, Csesar returned from his government to 
BOllcit the consulship. Finding Crassus and Pompey again at 
varinnce, he would not apply to either in particular. Test he 
should make the other his enemy; nor could he hope to suc- 
ceed without the assistance of one of them. In this dilemma, 
tic determined, if possible, to effect a good understanding once 
tnope between them. For which purpose he represented,— 
* That, by levelling their artillery against each otiier, they 
riiiNud the Ciceros, the Catuli, ana the Catos; who would be 
nothing, if tiiey were once real friends, and took care to act in 
coneerl. If that were the case," said he, " with your united 
interests and counsels, you might carry all before you." 

Tliese representations had their effect; and, by joining him- 

• SnlliUI Wys othetH-iae. He telh ua it did appear incredible to somt, but 
olLcr* liolieVfd it. Yet not thinking it ndvisiible to exaiperatoa nuin of ao 
mTieh pOwtr, they joined his rcttuners, and those who owed him money, in 
eryaig it w»» s. calumny, and in saying' the senale ought lo eiculpate hum 
wtiehi acconlingl)-, tiicy did. Some were of opinion, and Crassus himsBtf 
■ncniK'be res^ the informer wis suborned by Cicero. But what end could 
Cicero luive in accusin|; a man of bis consequence, unless it were to alami 
IheMnate uid people the more witli a sense of their danger' And wbat 
cmild Ciassui propose to himselT in entenu^ into a plot to t>uni a ' ' 
whicli hi* proper^ wu lo lai;gc ' 
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self to the league, he formed that invincible tnumvirate which 
ruined the senate and people of Rome. Not that either Cras- 
sus or Pompey gainecl any advantage from their union; but 
Caesar, by the iielp of both, climbed to the highest pinnacle of 
power. An earnest of this he had in his bemg unanimously 
elected consul. And, as he acquitted himself in his office 
with great honour, they procured nim the command of armies, 
and decreed him the province of Gaul, where he was esta- 
blished, as in an impreg;nable castle. For they imagined, if 
they did but secure to him the province that was fallen to his 
lot, they might share the rest between them at their leisure. 

It was the immoderate love of power which led Pompey 
into this error; and Crassus, to his old disease of avarice, now 
added a new one. The achievements, the victories, and tri- 
umphs of Caesar, raised in Crassus a passion for the same; and 
he could not be content to be beneath him in this respect, 
though he was so much superior in others. He, therefore, 
never let himself rest, till he met an inglorious fate, and in- 
volved his country in the most dreadful calamities. 

On Caesar^s coming from Gaul to the city of Lucca, num- 
bers went to wait upon him, and among the rest Crassus and 
Pompey. These, in their private conferences, agreed with 
him to carry matters with a higher hand, and to make them- 
selves absolute in Rome. For this purpose, Caesar was to re- 
main at the head of his army, and the other two chiefis to 
divide the rest of the provinces and armies between them. 
There was no way, however, to carry their scheme into execu- 
tion, without suing for another consulship; in which Caesar 
was to assist by writing to his friends, and by sending a num-. 
her of his soldiers to vote in the election. 

When Crassus and Pompey returned to Rome, their designs 
were very much suspected; and the general discourse was, 
that the late interview boded no good to the commonwealth. 
Hereupon Marccllinus and Domitius* asked Pompey in full 
senate, — ^^' Whether he intended to solicit the consulship?" 
To which he answered, — ^^ Perhaps I may — perhaps not" 
And upon their interrogating him a second time, he said, — ^* If 
I solicit it, I shall solicit it for men of honour, and not for men 
of a meaner principle." As this answer appeared to have too 
much of haughtiness and contempt, Crassus expressed him- 
self with more moderation: — ^^ If it be for the public good, I 
shall solicit it — if not I shall forbear." 

By this, some other candidates, and among the rest Domi- 
tins, were emboldened to appear; but as soon as Crassus and 
Pompey declared themselves, the rest dropped their preteo 

• Domitiua Ahcnobai'bus, 
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sions. Only Domitius was exhorted afiil encouraged bj- his 
frieud and IdnBuian Cato, — " Not to abandon his prospects, 
but to stand boldly up for the liberties of his country. As for 
Poijjpey and Crassus, he said, " they wanted not the consul' 
ship, but absolute power; nor was it so much iheir aim to be 
chief magistrates at home, as to seize the prorinccs, and to 
divide the armies between them." -w-i - -• 

Cato, haying thus expressed his real sentiments, drew Do- 
mitius almost forcibly into the fcrvm, and numbers joined 
them there. For they were greatly surprised at this step of 
Crassus and Pompey; — " Why do they 4«mand," said Iney, 
** a second consulship? Why together? Wiiy not with others? 
Have we not man^ persons of merit, sufficient to entitle them 
to be colleagues with either Crassus or Pompey?" , 

Pompev's party, alarmed at these speeches, threw off the 
mask, and adopted th« most violent measures. Among other 
outrages, they waylaid Domitius as he was ROing to the place 
of election, before day, accompanied by his irienda, killed the 
torch-bearer, and wounded many of his train, Cato among llio 
rest. Then they shut them all up all together, till Grassus 
and Pompey were elected. ■ -\ . 

A Utile after this, they confined Domitius to his house, by 
planting armed men about it, drove Cato outof Uie/eruM, and 
killed several who made resistance. Having thus cleared the 



way, they continued Ctesar in his govemnieut for ftTC years 
'''!_" spainsfor their owu pro- 
Upon casti 
Spains to Pompey, 



more, andgot Syria and both the 
TJp' . - . 



iOn casting lota, Syria fell to Crassus, and the 

jrapey, 
The allotment was not disagreeable to the multitude. They 
(.-hose to have Pompey not far from Rome; and Pompey, who 
pjsaionatety loved his wife, was very glad of tlie opportunity 
tn Spend most of his time there. As for Crassus, as soon as 
It appeared that SjTia was his lot, he discovered the groalest 

■ iiy. and considered it as the principal happiness of his life; 
..■omuch. that even before strangers and the populace, ha 
ivijd hardly restrain his transports. To his intimate friends 

■ I opened himself more freely, e'xpressin^ the most sanguine 
' ripei^niid indulging in Vain elevations of^heart, unsuitaule to 

\-. age and disposition: for, in cenerni, he-was far from being 
■ I impous, or inclined to vanffy. But now, csrtravagantly 
! itt'd and corrupted by his flat^ring prospects, he considered 
; :i Syria and the Parthians as the termination of his good for- 
iiit.-;*but intended to make the expeditiiHi of Lucullus against 
J iijrancs.and of Pomiiey against Milbridates, appear only Otc 
of children. HIk flCsigji was 1o penetrate to the Bac- 
Lthc Indians, the I']il6ltA'n ocean, atid in hU hopes he had 
iy awailowca wp tJ» east. 
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In the law relating to the government of Crassus. no men- 
tion was made of a war in its neighbourhood; but all tlie world 
knew Crassus had an eye to it. And Caesar, in the letter he 
wrote to him from Gaul, commended his design, and encou- 
raged him to attack the Parthians. But when he was going to 
set out, Ateius, one of the tribunes, threatened to stop him, 
and numbers joined the tribune^s party. They could not, 
without indignation, think of his going to begin hostilities 
against a people who had done them no injury, and were in 
fact their allies. Crassus, alarmed at this, desired Pompey to 
conduct him out of Rome. He knew the dignity of Pompey, 
and the veneration the populace had for him; and on this oc- 
casion, thoujgh many were prepared to withstand Crassus, and 
to raise a clamour against him, yet, when they saw Pompey 
marching before him with an open and gay countenance, they 
dropped their resentment, and made way m silence. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the first place, 
Dy the authority of his office, he commanded him to stop, and 
protested against his enterprise. Then he ordered one of his 
officers to seize him. But the other tribunes interposing, the 
officer let Crassus go. Ateius now ran before to the gate, and 
placed there a censor with fire in it At the aj^proach of Cras- 
sus, he sprinkled incense upon it, ofiered libations, and utter- 
ing the most horrid imprecations, invoked at the same time 
certain dreadful and strange gods. The Romans say, these 
mysterious and ancient imprecations have such power,* that 
the object of them never escapes their eflect; nay, they add, 
that the person who uses them, is sure to be unhappy; so that 
they are seldom used, and never but upon a great occasion. 
Ateius was much blamed for his rash zeal. It was for his 
country's sake that he was an adversary to Crassus, and yet it 
was his country he had laid under that dreadful curse. 

Crassus, pursuing his journey came to Brundusium; and 
though the winter storms made the voyage dangerous, he put 
to sea, and lost a number of vessels in his passage. As soon 
as he had collected the rest of his troops, he continued his 
route by land through Galatia. There he paid his respects to 
Dciotarus, who, though an old man, was building a new city. 
Crassus laughed, and said, — ^^ You begin to build at the twelfui 
hour of the day!" The king laughed in his turn, and answer- 
ed, — ^^ You do not set out very early in the morning against 
the Parthians!" Crassus, indeed, was tlien above sixty years 
of age,t and he looked much older than he was. 

Dira dctestatio 



Nullii expiatur victima. Jlor. 

t Crassus set out upon this expedition in the year of Rome 699. 
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Upon his arrival in Syria, his alTiirs jtromered at first oi:- 
eonling to his expeMjilaoii. He threw a bridge over the Ku- 
phrates with ease, fliid his army passed it without opposition. 
Many cities in MesiopOlAmia volunlarily receivtid him; and 
one onJy stood upon Us defence. The prince who ftoTerned 
it, was named ApoUonius. The Romaaa havin;^ losi about a 
hundred men hctore it, Crassus marched against it ivith all hia 
forces, took it by assaiut, plundered it of every thing valuable, 
and sold tlie inhabitmits for slaves. The Grcclu called thai 
city Zenodotia.* Crassus, upon taking it, suficred his army to 
salute him Imperalor; a thing which rellectvd no email dis- 
ffrncG upon bim; it showed the meanness of his spirit, aud hia 
dcs^ialr of effecting any thing considerable, when he valued 
hiniself iipoQ such a triding acquisition. 

After he had garrisoDed the towns that had submitted, with 
seven thousand Toot and a thousand horse, he returned into 
Syria, to winter. There he was joined by hia son, whom 
Ca;sar hod sent to him from Gaul, adorned with militaiy 
honours, atid at the head of a Uiousand select horse. 

Among the many errors which Crassus committed in this 
war, the first, and none of the least, was his returning so soon 
into Syria. He ought to have gone forward and strengthened 
himself with the accession of Babylon and Seleucia, cities al- 
ways at eomity with the Parthians; instead of which, he gave 
'he enemy abundant time to prepare themselves. Besides his 
■ I L'ljpjtious in Syria were greatly censured, having more of 
. ' ti-ador in them than of the eeneral. Instead of examining 
ii.j the arms of his soldiers, Keeping them in exercise, mid 
II proving their strength and activity by proper revvai'ds, he 
-■ IS inquiring into the revenues of the cities, and weighingthe 

insures in the temple of the goddess of Hierapolis-t And 
iliough he fixed the quotas of troops which the states and prin- 
cii)a]ttieit were to furnish, he let them off again for a sum of 
money) which exposed him to the contempt of tliose whom he 
cxcascd. 

The first sign of his future fortune came from tliis very god- 
dess, whom some call Venue, some Juno, others Nature; or that 
great principle which produces all tilings out of moisture, and 
instrttcis mankind in the knowledge of every thing that it 
good. As they were going out of the temple, young Crassus 
Sturnbh^ and fell at the gate, and his father fellupon him. 

He was now drawing ma troops out of whiter quarters, whea 

• !(«i>i«liti»,uithc province of Osrlioono. 
ni-Xluiul iw.-nly rnilea from Uie Eiijiliralea, tlicre was n cilj' known by tllft 

nU niiiiti. of Bumbyizp, Edcw.ii, ujul IIlcrBpoli*. By ilx Sviian* it anu 

dHi^>if. The BTxidesa AtAr^tix wu Worshipped tlicrEu'iUi great d» 
m. £ud*n iqcdUoiu bei leoi^ m the nclicit in Uta wcrU, 
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ambassadors came from Arsaces, and addressed him in this 
short speech: — ^^ If this army was sent against the Parthians 
by the Koman people, that people has nothing to expect but 
perpetual war and enmity iri'econcilable. l3ut if Crassus, 
against the inclinations of his country, (which thev were in- 
formed was the case) to gratify his own avarice, has under- 
taken this war, and invaded one of the Parthian provinces, 
Arsaces will act with more moderation. He will take com- 
passion on Crassus^s age, and let the Romans go, though in 
fact he considers them rather as in prison than m ffarrison.*' 
To this, Crassus made no return but a rodomontade: he said,— 
" He would give them his answer at Seleucia/' Upon which 
Vagises, the oldest of the ambassadors, laughed; and turning 
up the palm of his hand, replied, — ^^ Crassus, here will hair 
grow, before thou wilt see Selcucia/' 

The ambassadors then returned to their king Orodes,* and 
told him he must prepare for war. Meantime, some Romans 
escaped with difficulty from the cities they garrisoned in Me- 
sopotamia, and brought a very alarming account of the enemy: 
— ^^ They said thcy^ad been eye-witnesses to their immense 
numbers, and to their dreadful manner of fighting, when they 
attacked the towns.'' And, as it is usual for fear to maoiify 
its object, they added, " It is impossible cither to escape them 
when they pursue, or take them when they fly. They have 
a new and strange sort of arrows, which are swifter than light- 
ning, and reach their mark before you can see they are dis- 
charged; nor are they less fatal in their effect than swift in 
their course. The offensive arms of their cavalry pierce 
through every thing, and the defensive arms are so well tem- 
pered, that nothing can pierce them.'' 

The Roman soldiers were struck with this account, and their 
courage began to droop. They had imagined that the Parthi- 
ans were not different from the Armenians and Cappadocians, 
whom LucuUus had beaten and driven before him till he was' 
weary; and consequently that the hardest part of the expedi- 
tion would be the lengtn of the way, and the trouble of pursu- 
ing men who w^ould never stand an engagement But now 
they found they had war and danger to loot in the face, which 
they had not thought of; insomuch that several of the principal 
officers were of opinion that Crassus ought to stop, and cafi a 
council to consider wliethcr new measures ought not to be 
taken. Of this number was Cassius the quaestor. Besides, 

• Here the king of Parthia is called Orodes, who before was called Aiw 
saccs. Arsaces was probably a name common to the kings of tliat coimtrjrf 
and Orodes the proper name of tliis prince, lie was the son of Phraates 
the Second, and made his way to tlie crown through the blood of his elder 
brother lklithridatef». For this'hc deservedly died the same kind of death. 



Uie sAolKsayen wliisjipred that tJ»c sacrifices were not MwptMl 
by the gods, and llie nigns uppe^rCil nlways )UOiu]>ici»ils to the 

Eaoe/ni. _ However he pa.' . noAtteotton toliicm, nor loaiiy 
lit those who were (or a cening his march- 
He W«9 the moiecon&r ml in his inteotioos by the xrrinl 
of ArlaVvdes,* king of Aiiricnia. That prince came with abt. 
liiouaand horse, which he said were only his iNidT-|;uaril, He 
promised Crassus ten thousaad more, armed alM points, and 
lliirty thousand foot, all to be msintuoed at hUown expciue. 
At thcsamv lime he advised him to enter PkrUiia hy way of 
Armenia, — "By thai meanB," said he, "yoa will oot only 
liave plenty of prorisions, whieh I shall, take care to laippiy 
you with; but your march will be safe, as it will lie alone b 
chain of mownlains, iinil a KHintry almost impracticable Tor 
■[ivalry, in which the Parthian HtrenG^ coosuU." Cnssiu 

■ i^ciTed his tender of service and his" oohlc offer of sucenurs 
i;t coldly; and said, — ''He should march tbroUjrfa Mesajx^ 

' ■ niia, wKere he hsd left a number of brave Romaos." Upon 
Hits the Anneniao bade him adioi, and returned to his own 

CDURtrV. 

Aa Cnsaiia was passine the Euphrates st ZeoCTiit, he mtt 
witli drp«<lful barsts of thunder, and lifrhtnin^ &med in the 
Eti!eof hiv troops. At the same time, the black clouds emttUd 
a hurricane mineled with fu'e, which broke down and destroy- 
ed great part of liiit kridgic The place whic^ he had marked 
out for & camp, was oUo twice struck with lishtntn^. One of 
Ml- gcnnml's war holies, richly caparisoned, ninning away 
' lib his rider, Utnped into the river, and was seen no more. 
L nr| it is said, when the foremost eagle was morftd. Id order 
'I' a march, it turned hack of its own accord. Besides tfaeso 
I It tokens, it happened that when the soldiers had their pruvl- 
-ioiia distribiitea, after they had crossed the rij-cr, they were 
U'st srrved with lentiles ana salt, whicl) are reckoned ominoair, 
iiiil commonly placed upon the monuments of (he dead. In 
•poccli of Crassus to the army, an expression escaped him, 
N lucb struck them all with horror. He said, — "He hadbroka 
. : .\vn the. bridge that not one of them mij^ht return." And 

■ !i',Ti ho ought, tpon perceiving the impropriety of the ex- 
.'(-ision, to have recalled or explained it to the intimidated 

i.utipa, his obstinacy would not pennit him. To which we 
I i!iy udil, that in the saeriRce offered for the lustration of Uw 
I i ri'iy, the artftptx having put the entrails in his hands, be let 
urn fall. All that attetifJed the ceremony wci-e struck with 
: -■ iiiuishmeu^ but he only said with a amile,^ — " See what it Is 



to be old! My aword, howei-cr, sliail not sUii out of my lionda 



Immediately after this, lie began his march aloug the side of 
the Euphrates with sevea legions, near four thousand hone, 
•nd almost as many of the light armed. He had not ^one &t- 
before some of his scouts returtied, and told him they hod not- 
fouod so much as one man hi their excursions; but that thfiiv 
were many vestiges of cavalry, who appeared to have fled at if 
they had been pursued. 

Craasus now began to he more sanguine in his faopt^s, uid 
the soldiers to hold the enemy in contempt, upon a suppositioo 
that they durst not stand an encounter. NeTertheJew, Cts- 
siuB addressed himself to the general again, and advised him. 
— *'To secure his troops in some fortified town, till he shoolo 
have some account of the enemy that might be depended upon. 
If he did not choose that, he desired him to keep aluRE tbs 
river till he reached Seleucia. For by this means he wwfld be 
constantly supplied with provisions from the vessels that 
would ibUownis camp; and the river preventing his being sur- 
rounded, he would always have it in his power to fight upgO 
equal tfirms." 

While Crassus was weighing these counsels with much de- 
liberation, there arrived an Arabian chief named Aiiamnes.* 
This artful and perMious man was the principal instrumditof 
fill the calamities which fortune was preparing for the ruin of 
Crassus. Some of his officers, who had served under P»mpe^, 
knew how much Ariamnes was indebted to that general's la> 
Vou;', and that in consequence he passed for a well-wisher to 
the Romans. But now, gained by the Parthian officerfl, he ooa< 
certed with them a scheme to draw Crassus from the river snd 
the higher grounds into an immense plain, where he nught 
easily he surrounded. Forthe enemy thoughtof nothingtew 
than fighting a pitched battle with the Ramans. 

This barl^an, then, addressing himself to Crassus, st first 
launched out into the praises of Pompey as his benefactor, for 
he was a voluble and artful speaker. Then he expressed hi» 
admiration of so fine an army, but withal took, occa^oi 
blame Craasus for his delays, and the time he spent in pre* 
paring; as if weapons, and not rather active hands and ttseU, 
were required against a people, who had long been deterroinea 
to retire with their most vsduable effects, and with their lami-^ 
lies and friends, to the Scythians and Hyrcanians. " Or sut^ 
pose you have to fight," said he, " you ought to hasten tB tM 
encounter, before the king recovers his spirits, and coIWis M 
hia forces. At present he has only sent out Surena and "" 

* Appian and Dion C&^iuB call liim Acbunu or Ag'buiu. 
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; ! iimuge jTDUjaod lo prevent your pursuit of himselt ' 
- ;>3rt, he will bike care nol to iippcar in the field." 
; sVury was false ia every circumsfcince; for Oroiles had 
ided his amiy into two parts; with one of which he was 
f^in^ Ariueuia, to wreak his vengeance upon Artavasdeit; 
ena was left with tlie other, to m^e !iead agiiiast the fio- 
ns. Not that the king) as some will have it, had any con- 
ipt for the Romans; for Crassus, one of the most powerful 
n Rome had produced, waa not an antagonist whom be 
uld doepisc, and think it a fairDr field of honour to go and 
It with Artavasdea. and lay waste Armenia. On the con- 
y, it is highly prooable, it was his apprehensions of danger 
ich made him keep at a distance, and watch the rising event 
>rdcr to which he sent Surena before him, to moke trial of 
enemy's strength, and to amuse them with his stratagem*. 
: Surena was no ordinary person; but in fortune, family, 
honour, the first after the king; and in point of courage 
capacity, as well as in size and beauty, superior to the Far- 
ms of hts lime. If he went only upon an excursion into 
country, he had a thousand camels to earn' his ba^agc, 
two hundred carriages for his concubines. He was ntlend- 
i)y a thousand heavy-armed borae, and many more of the 
It-Armed rode before him. Indeed, his vassals and slaves 
ie up a body of cavalry little less than ten thousand. He 
tJie hcreditarv privilege in his family, to piif the dtadem 
a the king's head when he was crowned. When Orodes 
driven from the throne, he restored him; and it was he 
» conquered Cor him the groat city of Seleucia, being the 
. to scale the wall, and beating off the enemy with his own 
'1 . Tliough he was then not thirty years old, his discern- 
' '^',Tf strong, and his conosci esteemed the best. Tliese 
!■ talenlsnywhich he overthrew Crassus, who laid him- 
■ ■> to hia arts, first by a too sanguine confidence, and 
n-iU by his fears and clepreBsion under misfortunes. 
■ titii Crassus had listenea to the lure of Ariamnes, and 
the river to march into the plain, the traitor led him a way 
; was smooth and easy at first; but after a while it became 
■emely dilSoiitt, by reason of the deep sands in which he 
■ - n-adc, and ttic sight of a vast desert, without wood or 
\\liich afibrded no prospect of repose or hope of re- 
' nt So thnthistroopswereready togive out, rotonly 
I Lliirst and the diifieulty of the march, but through the ' 
il'ss and melancholy view before them of a eoiintry 
t litre was neither tree nor stream to be seen, no Wll lo 
Uiuni, no green herb.growing.butthe billows of an im- 
1-1. scaof.BauiT surroimding thowhole army. 
^H thing* gave them suflir.ienl. reason to suspect they 
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w<;r« betrayed; but wben the envoys of Artayasdes urived^ 
there wrh no ruoin t« doubt it. That nrinr.ti inrormud Cms-. 
BUS, — ^"TJiat Urodes had invaded his kingdom with a gnuit. 
army, so that now he could send the Roinitn* iio siiccoan. 
Therefore, he advised tiiem to march towards Armemg, 
where, with iheir unitwl forces, they might give Orodcs bit- 
tle. If Crassus did not relish this advice, he conjured him it' 
least never to encamp upon :iny ground favoorablc to the 
cavalr>', but to keej) close to the moutitdn^" CraMua, in Ua 
resentment and inlatuation, would send no answer in writing; 
he only said, — " He was not at leisure now to think nf ths 
Armenians, but by and by he would come and chastise ihelr 
king for his perfi'diousness." Ca^ius vita agKin extremely 
chagrined, but would not moke any more rcmnnatraiMtes to 
the general, who was already ofTended at the liberty be had 
taken. He applied, however, to the birbartnn in private, in 
such terms as these: — " thou vilest of impostors, what ma- 
levolent demon haa brought thee amongst us? By what potions^ 
by what enchantments, nast thou prevailed upon Crassua to 
pour hia army into this vast, this amazing desert; a nuireh 
more fit for a Numidian robber than for a Koman general?" 
The borbarian, who had ait enough to adapt himself to all 
occasions, humbled himself to Cassius, and encouraged liim 
to hold out and h3;ve patience only a little longer. As for the 
soldiers, be rode about the ranks under a pretence of fortify* 
ing them against their fatigues, and made use of several taunt- 
ing expressions to them: — f' What," said he, " do you inucine 
that you are marching through Campania? Do yoa expert tho 
fountains, the streams, the shades, the baths, the bouses of re- 
freshment you meet with there? And will you never reruetn- 
ber that you are traversing the barren confines of the An*, 
bians and Assyrians?" Thus the traitor admonished, or rather 
insulted the Homans, and got ofi* at last before hix imposture 
was discovered. Nor was this without the general's know- 
ledge; he even persuaded him then, tliat he was going upoB 
some scheme to put the enemy in disorder. 

It it said, that Crassus on tliat day did not appear in a pur- 
ple robe, such as the Roman generals used to wear, but ui »' 
black one; and when he perceived his mistake, he went RW 
changed it. Some of the standards loo were so rooted in dm 
ground, that they could not be moved without the greatest st-i 
forts. Crassus only laughed at the omen, and hastened ht> 
raardi the more, making the foot keep up with the cflvallX-! 
Meantime the remains of a reconnoitring P«rty returned, wi^ 
an account that their comrades were killed by the PartiiiaBsy^ 
and that Uiey had escaped with great difficulty. At the K 
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time they assured him, that the enemy was advancing with 
VBry numerous forces, and in the highest spirits. 

This intelligence spread great dismay among the troops, and 
Crassus was the most terrified" of all. In his confusion ne had 
scarce understanding enough about him to draw up his army 
properly. At first, agreeably to the opinion of Cassius, he ex- 
tended the front of his infantry so as to occupy a great space 
of ground, to prevent their being surrounded, and distributed 
the cavalry in the wings. But soon altering his mind, he drew 
up the legions in a close square, and made a front every way, 
each front consisting of twelve cohorts. Every cohort had 
its troop of horse aflotted it, that no part might remain un- 
supported by the cavalry, but tliat the whole might advance 
with equal security to the charge. One of the wings was ffiven 
to Cassius, the other to young Crassus, and the general placed 
himself in the centre. 

In this order they moved forward, till they came to a river 
called Balissus, which in itself was not considerable, but the 
sight of it gave great pleasure to the soldiers, as well on ac- 
count of meir heat and thirst, as the fatigues of a march 
through a dry and sandy desert Most of the officers were 
of opinion that they ought to pass the night there, and after 
having got the best intelligence they could of the number of 
the enemy and tlieir order, advance against them at break of 
day. But Crassus, carried away by the eagerness of his son, 
and of the cavalry about him, who called upon him to lead 
them to the charge, commanded those who wanted refresh- 
ment to take it as they stood in the ranks. Before they had 
all done, he began his march, not leisurely, and with proper 
pauses, as is necessary in going to battle, but with a quick and 
continued pace, till they came in sight of the enemy, who 
appeared neither so numerous nor so formidable as they had 
expected. For Surena had concealed his main force behind 
the advanced guard, and to prevent their being discovered by 
the glittering of their armour, he had ordered them to cover 
it with their coats or with skins. 

When both armies were near enough to engage, and the ge- 
nerals had given the signal, the field resoundeawith a horrid 
din and dreadful bellowing. For the Parthians do not excite 
Uieir men to action with cornets and trumpets, but with certain 
hollow instruments covered with leather, and* surrounded with 
brass bells which they beat continually. The sound is deep 
and dismal, something between the howling of wild beasts and 
the clashing of thunder; and it was from sage reflection they 
had adopted it, having observed, that of all me senses, that of 
hearing soonest disturbs the mind, agitates the passions, and 
anhinees the understanding. 

VoZ III. 6 
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While the Romans were trembling at the horrid noise, fhe 
Parthians suddenly uncovered their arms, and appeared like 
battalions of fire, with the gleam of their breast-plates and 
their helmets of Margian steel polished to the greatest perfec- 
tion. Their cavalry too, completely armed in brass ana steeL 
shed a lustre no less striking. At the head of them appearea 
Surena, tall and well made; but his feminine beauty did not 
promise such courage as he was possessed of. For he was 
dressed in the fashion of the Medes, with his face painted, and 
his hair curled and equally parted; while the rest of the Par- 
thians wore their hair in great disorder, like the Scythians, to 
make themselves look more terrible. 

At first, the barbarians intended to have charged with their 
pikes, and opened a way through the foremost ranks; but when 
they saw the depth of the Roman battalions, the closeness of 
tiieir order, and the firmness of their standing^ they draw back, 
and, under the appearance of breaking their ranks and dis- 
persing, wheeled about and surrounded the Romans. At that 
instant Crassus ordered his archers and light infantry to be^n 
the charge. But they had not gone far, before they were sa- 
luted with a shower of arrows, which came with such force, 
and did so much execution, as drove them back upon the bat- 
talions. This was the beginning of disorder ana consterna- 
tion among the heavy-armed, when they beheld the force and 
strength of the arrows, against which no armour was proof, 
and whose keenness nothing could resist. The Parthians now 
separated, and began to exercise their artillery upon the Ro- 
mans on all sides at a considerable distance; not needing to 
take any exact aim, by reason of the closeness and depth of 
the square in which their adversaries were drawn up. Their 
bows were large and strong, yet capable of bending till the 
arrows were drawn to the head; the torce they went with was 
consequently very great, and the wounds they gave mortaL 

The Romans were now in a dreadful situation. If they 
stood still, they were pierced through; if they advanced, they 
could make no reprisals, and yet were sure to meet their fete. 
For the Parthians shoot as uiey fly; and this they do with 
dexterity inferior only to the Scythians. It is indeed an ex- 
cellent expedient, because they save themselves by retiring, 
and, bjr fighting all the while, escape the disgrace of flight 

While tne Romans had any hopes that the Parthians would 
spend all their arrows and quit the combat, or else advance 
hand to hand, they bore their distresses with patience. But 
as soon as it was perceived, that behind the enemy there was 
a number of camels loaded with arrows, from whence the 
first ranks, after they emptied their quivers, were supplied, 
Crassus, seeing no end to his sufierings, was greatly distressed. 
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The step he took, was to send orders to his son to get up with 
the enemy, and charge them, if possible, before he was quite 
surrounded; for it was principally against him that one wing 
of the Parthian cavalry directed their efforts, in hopes of taking 
him in the rear. Upon this, the young man took thirteen 
hundred horse, of which those he had from Caesar made a 
thousand, five hundred archers, and eight cohorts of infantry 
which were next at hand, and wheeled about to come to the 
charge. However, the Parthians, whether it was that they 
were afraid to meet a detachment that came against them in 
such good order, which some say was the case; or whether 
they wanted to draw young Crassus as far as they possibly 
could from his father, turned their backs and ied.* The 
young man cried out, — " They dare not stand us," and follow- 
ed at full speed. So did Censorinus and Megabacchus;t the 
latter a man noted for his strength and courage, and the for- 
mer a perspn of senatorial dignity, and an excellent orator. 
Both were intimate friends of young Crassus, and nearly of 
his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and such was the alacrity and spirit 
of hope with which the infantry were inspired, that they were 
not left behind; for they imagined they were only pursuing 
a conquered enemy. But they had not gone far before they 
found how much they were dicceived. The pretended fugi- 
tives faced about, and^any others joining them, advanced to 
the encounter. The Romans, upon this, made a stand, sup- 
posing the enemy would come to close quarters with them, 
oecause their number was but small. The Parthians, how« 
ever, only formed a line of their heavy-armed cavalry oppo- 
site their adversaries, and then ordered their irregulars to gal- 
lop round, and beat up the sand and dust in such a manner^* 
that the Romans could scarce either see or speak for the clouds 
of it Besides, the latter were drawn up m so small a com- 
pass, and pressed so close upon each other, that they were a 
very fair mark for the enemy. Their death, too, was linger^ 
ing. They rolled about in agonies of pain, with the arrows 
sticking in them, and before they died, endeavoured to pull 
out the oarbed points which were entangled within their veins 
and sinews; an efibrt that served only to enlarge their wound? 
and add to their torture. 

* It was their common mefhod, not to stand a pitched battle with troops 
that were in any degfree their match. In retreating, and advancing, as oc« 
canon required, they knew the advantage they had in the swiftness of their 
hones, and in ^e excellence of their archers. 

j-Itis not easy to say what the Soman name Megabacchus could be the 
corruption of. Xylander tells us, he found in an old translation, Cnei, Plan' 
^1$, probably that translator mi^ht have the a!;ithorit^ of some manuscript. 
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Many died in this miserable manner, and those who sur 
vived were not fit for action. When Publius* desired them 
to attack tJie heavy-armed cavalry, they showed him their 
hands nailed to their shields, and their feet fastened to the 
eround, so that tliey could neither fight nor fly. He, there- 
fore, encouraged his cavalry, and advanced with great vigour 
to tiie charge. But the dispute was by no means upon an 
equality, either in respect of attack or aefence. For his men 
had only weak and short javelins to attempt the Parthian cui- 
rasses, which were made either of raw hides or steel; while 
the enemy's strong pikes could easily make an impression upon 
the naked or light-armed Gauls. These were the troops in 
which he placed his chief confidence; and, indeed, he worked 
wonders with them. They laid hold on the pikes of the bar- 
barians, and grappling with them, pulled tnem from their 
horses, and threw them on the ground, where they could 
scarce stir, by reason of the weight of their armour. Many 
of them even quitted their own horses, and getting under 
those of the Partnians, wounded them in the belly; upon which 
the horses, mad with pain, plunged and threw their riders, 
and treading them under foot along with the enemy, at last 
fell down oead upon both. What went hardest against the 
Gauls, was heat and thirst, for they had not been accustomed 
to either. And they lost most of their horses, by advancing 
furiously against the enemy's pikes. 

They had now no resource, but to retire to their inflmtry, 
and to carry off young Crassus, who was much wounded. But 
happening to sec a hill of sand by the way, they retired to it; 
and having placed their horses in the middle, they locked their 
shields together all round, imagining that would prove the 
best defence against the barbarians. It happened, nowever, 
quite otherwise. While they were upon plain ground, the 
foremost ranks afforded some shelter to those behind; but 
upon an eminence, the unevenness of the ground showed one 
above another; and those behind, higher than those before, so 
that there was no chance for any of them to escape; they fell 
promiscuously, lamenting their inglorious fate, and the im- 
possibility of exerting themselves to the last 

Young Orassus haa with him two Greeks, named Hieronv- 
mus and Nichomachus, who had settled in that country, in tne' 
town of Carrge. These advised him to retire with them, and 
to make his escape to Ischnae, a city which had adopted the 
Rooian interests, and was at no great distance. But he an- 
swered, — ^^ There was no death, however dreadful, the fear of 
which could make him leave so many brave men dying for his 

• Youngf Crassus. 
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sake." At the same time he desired them to save themselvesy 
and then embraced and dismissed them. As his own hand was 
transfixed with an arrow, and he could not use it, he offered 
his side to his armour-bearer, and ordered him to strike the 
blow. Censorinus is said to have died in the same mannen 
As for Megabacchus, he despatched himself with his own 
hand, and the other principal officers followed his example. 
The rest fell bv the Parthian pikes, after they had defended 
themselves gallantly to the last The enemy did not make 
above five hundred prisoners. 

When they had cut off the head of 3roung Crassus, they 
marched with it to his father, whose affairs were in this pos- 
ture. After he had ordered his son to charge the Farthians, 
news was brought him that they fled with great precipitation, 
and that the Romans pursued them with equal vivacity. Ho 
perceived, also, that on his side the enemy^s operations were 
comparatively feeble; for the greatest part of them were then 
gone after his son. Hereupon he recovered his spirits in 
some degree, and drew his forces back to some higher ground, 
expecting every moment his son's return from the pursuit 

Publius had sent several messengers to inform him of his 
dangen but the first had fallen in with the barbarians, and 
were cut in pieces; and the last, having escaped with great dif- 
ficulty, told him his son was lost, if he had not large and im- 
mediate succours. Crassus was so distracted by dinerent pas- 
sions, that he could not form any rational scheme. On the 
one hand, he was afraid of sacrificing the whole army, and on 
the other, anxious for the preservation of his son; but at last he 
resolved to march to his assistance. 

Meantime, the enemy advanced with loud shouts and songs 
of victory, which made them appear more terrible; and all the 
drums bellowing again in the ears of the Romans, gave the 
notice of another engagement The Parthians coming for- 
ward with the head of Publius upon a spear, demanded, m the 
most contemptuous manner, whether they knew the family 
and parents of the young man. " For/^ said they, " it is not 

Eossible that so brave and gallant a youth should be son of 
irassus, the greatest dastard, and the meanest wretch in the 
world." 

This spectacle broke the spirits of the Romans more than all 
the calamities they had met with. Instead of exciting them 
to revenge, as might have been expected, it produced a norror 
and tremor which ran tiirough the whole army. Neverthe- 
less, Crassus, on this melancho^ occasion, behaved with great- 
er magnanimity than he had ever shown before. He marched 
up and down the ranks, and cried, — ^^ Romans, this loss is 
mine. The fortunes and glory of Rome stand safe and undi" 
Vol. in. ^I 6* 
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minished in you. If you have any pity for me, who am be* 
reaved of the best of sons, show it m your resentment against 
the enemy. Put an end to their triumph; avenge their cruel- 
ty. Be not astonished at this loss; they must always have 
something to suffer, who aspire to great things. Lueullus did 
not pull down Tigranes, nor Scipio Antiochus, without some 
expense of blood. Our ancestors lost a thousand ships before 
they reduced Sicily, and many great officers and generals in 
Italy; but no previous loss prevented their subduing the con- 
querors. For it was not by her good fortune, but by the per- 
severance and fortitude with which she combated adversity, 
that Rome has risen to her present height of power.*' 

Crassus, though he thus endeavoured to animate his troops, 
did not find many to listen to him with pleasure. He wa^ 
sensible their depression still continued, when he ordered 
them to shout for the battle; for their shout was feeble, lan- 
guid, and unequal, while that of the barbarians was bold and 
strong. When the attack began, the light-armed cavalry, 
taking the Romans in flank, galled them with their arrows; 
while the heavy-armed, charging them in front witii their 
pikes, drove them into a narrow space. Some, indeed, to 
avoid a more painful death from the arrows, advanced with the 
resolution of despair, but did not do much execution. All the 
advantage they nad was, that they were speedily despatched 
by the large wounds they received from the broad heads of 
the enemy's strong pikes, which they pushed wiUi such vio- 
lence, that they often pierced througn two men at once.* 

The fight continued in this manner all day; and when the 
barbarians came to retire, they said, — ^^ They would give Cras- 
sus one night to bewail his son; if he did not in the meantime 
consider better, and rather choose to go and surrender himself 
to Arsaces than be carried." Then they sat down near the 
Roman army, and passed the night in great satisfaction, hoping 
to finish the affair tne next day. 

It was a melancholy and dreadful night to the Romans. 
They took no care to bury the dead, nor any notice of the 
wounded, many of whom were expiring in great agonies. 
Every man had his own fate to deplore. That fate appeared 
inevitable, whether they remained where they were or threw 
themselves in the night into that boundless plain. They 
found a great objection too against retiring, in the wounded; 
who would retard their flight, if they attempted to carry them 
off, and alarm the enemy with their cries, if they were left 
behind. * 

• There is nothing incre^le in this, for it is frequently done by the Tiuw 
tars in the same mode of fighting at thiis day. 
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As for Crassus, though they helieved him the cause of all 
their miseries, they wanted him to make his appearance and 
speak to them. But he had covered his head, chosen dark- 
ness for his companion, and stretched himself upon the ground, 
A sad example to the vulgar of the instability of fortune; and 
to men of deeper thought, of the effects of rashness and ill- 
placed ambition. Not contented with being the first and great- 
est among many millions of men, he had considered himself 
m a mean light, because there were two above him. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius, endeavoured 
to raise him from the ground, and console him, but found that 
he gave himself entirely up to despair. They then, by their 
own authority, summoned the centurions and other officers to 
a council of war, in which it was resolved that they should 
retire. Accordingly they began to do so without sound of 
trumpet, and silently enough at first But when the sick and 
wounded perceived that they were going to be deserted, their 
doleful cries and lamentations filled the whole army with con- 
fusion and disorder. Still greater terror seized them as they 
proceeded, the foremost troops imagining that those behind 
were enemies. They often missed their way, often stopped to 
put themselves in some order, or to take some of the wounded 
oflF the beasts of burden, and put others on. — By these things 
they lost a great deal of time; insomuch that Ignatius only, 
who made the best of his way with three hundred horse, ar- 
rived at Carrae about midnight. He saluted the guards in 
Latin, and when he perceived they heard him, he bid them 
go and tell Coponius, who commanded there, that Crassus had 
fought a great battle with the Partlyans. Then, withoift ex- 
plaining himself farther, or acquainting them who he was, he 
made off as fast as possible to Zeugma; by which means he 
saved himself and his troop; but at the same time, was much 
blamed for deserting his general. 

However, Crassus found his advantage in the hint given to 
Coponius. That officer, considering that the hurry and con- 
fusion with which the message was delivered, betokened no 
good, ordered his men to arm; and as soon as he was apprized 
mat Crassus was marching that way, he went out to meet him, 
and conducted his army into the town. 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the flight of 
the Romans, they did not pursue them; but at break of day 
they fell upon those that were left in the camp, and despatched 
them, to the number of four thousand. The cavalry also pick- 
ed up many others who were straggling upon the plain. One 
of the Roman officers, named Varguntinus, had wandered in 
the night from the main body with four cohorts, was found 
next morning posted upon a hill. The barbarians surrounded 
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the little corps, and killed them all except twenty men. These- 
made their way through the enemy, sword in hand, who let 
them pass, and they arrived safe at Garrae. 

A rumour was now brought to Surcna, that Crassus with 
the best of his officers and troops had escaped, and tliat those 
who had retired into Carrse, were only a mixed multitude not 
worth his notice. He was afraid, therefore, that he had lost 
the fruits of his victor;^; but not being absolutely certain, he 
wanted better information, in order to determine whether he 
should besiege Cairae, or pursue Crassus, wherever he might 
have fled. For this purpose he despatched an interpreter to 
the walls, who was to call Crassus or Cassius in Latin, and tell 
them that Surena demanded a conference. As soon as the 
business of the interpreter was made known to Crassus^ he ac- 
cepted the proposal. And not long after, certain Arabians ar- 
rived from the same quarter, who knew Crassus and Cassiua 
well, having been in the Roman camp before the battle. 
These seeing Cassius upon the walls, tola him, — ^' Surena was 
ready to conclude a peace with them, on condition they would 
be upon terms of friendship with the king his master, and give 
up Mesopotamia: for he thought this more advantageous to 
both, than coming to extremities.'^ Cassius embraced the 
overture, and demanded that the time and place might be ft(- 
ed for an interview between Surena and Crassus; which the 
Ai*abians undertook for, and then rode off. 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans were in a plaee 
where they might be besieged, led his Parthians against them 
the next day. These barbarians treated them with great inso- 
lence, and told them, if they wanted either peace or truce, 
they might deliver up Crassus and Cassius bound. The Ro- 
mans, greatly afflicted at finding themselves so imposed upon^ 
told Crassus he must ^ive up his distant and vain hopes ofsuc- 
cour from the Armenians, and resolve upon flighti This reso- 
lution ought to have been concealed from all the inhabitants 
of CarraB till the moment it was put in execution. But Cras- 
sus revealed it to Andromachus, one of the most perfidious 
amongst them, whom he also chose for his guide. From this 
traitor the Parthians learned every step that was taken. 

As it was not their custom, nor consequently very practica- 
ble for them to fight in the night, and it was in the night that 
Crassus marched out, Andromachus contrived that they might 
not be far behind. With this view he artfully led the Romans 
sometimes one way, sometimes another, and at last entangled 
them among deep marshes and ditches, where it was difficult 
to get either forward or backward. There were several who 
conjectured from this shifting and turning, that Andromachus 
had some ill design, and therefore refused to follow him any 
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farther. As for Cassius he returned to Carrae; and when his 
guides, who were Arabians, advised him to wait till the moon 
nad passed the Scorpion, he answered. — ^^ I am more afraid of 
the Sagittary.* Then making the best of his way he got into 
Assyria with five hundred horse. Others, finding faithful 
guides, reached the mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfectly 
secure before it was light. These, about five thousand in 
number, were under the conduct of Octavius, a man of great 
merit and honour. 

Meantime, day overtook Crassus, while, through the treache- 
ry of Andromachus, he was wandering in bogs and other im- 
practicable ground. He had with him only four cohorts of 
infantry, a very small number of horse, and five lictors. At 
length ne regained the road with much labour and diflficulty; 
but oy this time the enemy was coming up. He was not above 
twelve furlongs behind the corps under Octavius. However, 
as he could not join him, all he could do was, to retire to a 
hill, not so secure against cavalry as Sinnaca, but situated 
under those mountains, and connected with them by a long 
ridge which ran through the plain. Octavius, therefore, could 
see the danger Crassus was in, and he immediately ran down 
with a small band to his assistance. Upon this the rest, re- 
proaching themselves for staying behind, descended from the 
neights, and falling upon the Parthians, drove them from the 
hill. Then they toolc Crassus in the midst of them, and 
fencing him witn their shields, boldly declared, that no Par- 
thian arrow should touch their general while any of them were 
left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were less vigor- 
ous in their attaiftks, and that if night came on, and the Romans 
gained the mountains, they would be entirely out of his reach, 
formed a stratagem to get Crassus into his hands. He dis- 
missed some of his prisoners, after they had heard the conver- 
sation of the Parthian soldiers, who had been instructed to 
say, that the king did not want perpetual war with the Ro- 
mans, but had ratner renew the friendship and alliance by his 
generous treatmeht of Crassus. After this manoeuvre, the 
barbarians withdrew from the combat, and Surena, with a few 
of his principal officers, advancing gently to the hill, where he 
unstrung his bow, and oflfering his hand, invited Crassus to an 
agreement He said, — ^^ The king has hitherto, contrary to 
his inclinations, given proofs of his power, but now he would 
with pleasure show his moderation and clemency, in coming 
to terms with the Romans, and suflfering them to depart in 
.peace.'* 

• AUttding to the Parthian trebers, J 
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The troops received this proposal of Surena with joy. But 
Crassus, whose errors had all been owing to the ^Parthian 
treachery and deceit, and thought this sudden change in their 
behaviour a very suspicious circumstance, did not accept the 
overture, but stood deliberating. Hereupon the soldiers raised 
a great outcry and bade him go down. Then they proceeded 
to insults and reproaches, tellmg him, — ^^ He was very willing 
to expose them to the weapons of the Parthians, but did not 
dare to meet them himself, when they had laid down their 
arms, and wanted only a friendly conference." 

At first he had recourse to entreaties, and represented, that 
if they would but hold out the remainder of the day, they 
might in the night gain the mountains and rocks, which would 
be inaccessible to cavalry. At the same time, he pointed to 
the way, and begged of them not to forego the hopes of safe- 
ty, when they had it so near. But when he found they re- 
ceived his address with anger, and clashing their arms in a 
menacing manner, he was terrified, and began to go; only turn- 
ing round a moment to speak these few words: — ^^ You Octa- 
vius, and you Petroniusj and all you Roman officers that are 
present, are witnesses of the necessity I am under to take this 
step, and conscious of the dishonour and violence I suffer. 
But, when you are safe, pray tell the world that I was deceiv- 
ed by the enemy, and not that I was abandoned by my coun- 
trymenu" # 

"^However, Octavius and Petronius would not stay behind: 
they descended the hill with him. His lictors, too, would 
have followed, but he sent them back. The first persons that 
met him, on the part of the barbarians, were two Greeks of 
the half breed. They dismounted and made Crassus a low 
reverence, and addressing him in Greek, desired he would 
send some of his people to see that Surena and his company 
came unarmed, and without any weapons concealed about 
them. Crassus answered, — ^^ That if his life had been of any 
account with him, he should not have trusted himself in their 
hands." Nevertheless, he sent two brothers of the name of 
Roscius, before him, to inquire upon what footing, and how 
many of each side were to meet« Surena detained those mes- 
sengers, and advanced in person with his principal officers on 
horseback. " What is this," said he, " I oehold? A Roman 
general on foot, when we are on horseback?" Then he order- 
ed a horse to be brought for him. But Crassus answered,— 
'* There was no error on either side, since each came to treat 
after the manner of his country." — ^^ Then," said Surena, 
*^ from this moment there shall be peace and an alliance be- 
tween Orodes and the Romans; but the treaty must be signed 
upon the banks of the Euphrates; for you Romans rememl)er 
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your agreements very ill.'' Then he offered him his hand; 
and when Crassus would have sent for a horse, he told him, — 
" There was no need; the king would supply him with one." 
At the same time, a horse was brought with furniture of gold, 
and the equerries having mounted Crassus, be^an to drivenim 
forward. Octavius then laid hold on the bridle, in which he 
was followed by Petronius, a legionary tribune. Afterwards 
the rest of the Romans who attended, endeavoured to stop the 
horse, and to draw off those who pressed upon Crassus on each 
side. A scuffle and tumult ensued, whicn ended in blows. 
Thereupon Octavius drew his sword, and killed one of the 
Parthian ^ooms; and another coming behind Octavius, des- 
patched him. Petronius, who had nt) arms to defend him^ 
received a stroke on his breast-plate, but leaped from his horse 
unwounded. Crassus was killed by a Parthian named Po- 
maxaethres;* though some say, another despatched him, and 
Pomaxaethres cut off his head and right hand. Indeed, all 
these circumstances must be rather from conjecture tiian 
knowledge. For part of those who attended, were slain in 
attempting to defend Crassus, and the rest had run up the hill 
on the first alarm. ^ - ... -v. * 

After this, the Parthians went and addressed themselves to 
the troops at the top. They told them Crassus had met with 
the reward his injustice deserved; but, as for them, Surena 
desired they would come down boldly, for they had nothing 
to fear. Upon this promise, some went down and surrender- 
ed themselves. Others attempted to get off in the night; but 
very few of those escaped. The rest were hunted by the 
Arabians, and. either taken or put to the sword. It is said, 
that in all there were twenty thousand killed, and ten thousand 
made prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand to Orodes in Armenia^ not- 
withstanding which", he ordered his messengers to give it out 
at Seleucia, that he was bringing Crassus alive. Pursuant to 
this report, he prepared a kind of mock procession, which, by 
way ot ridicule, he called triumph. Caius Pacianus, who, of 
all the prisoners, most resembled Crassus, was dressed in a 
rich robe in the Parthian fashion, and instructed to answer to 
the name of Crassus, and title of general. Thus accoutred, 
he marched on horseback at the head of the Romans. Before 
him marched the trumpets and lictors, mounted upon camels. 
Upon the rods were suspended empty purses, and, on the 
axes, heads of the Romans newly cut off Behind came the 

* Appian calls him Maxxthres, and in some copies of Plutarch^ he is ctJl 
ed Axathres. 
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Seleucian courtesans with music, singing scurrilous and farci- 
cal songs upon the effeminacy and cowardice of Crassus. 

These things were to amuse the populace. But after all the 
farce was over, Surena assembled the senate of Seleucia and 
produced the obscene books of Aristides, called MUesiaet, 
Nor was this a groundless invention to blacken the Romans; 
for the books being really found in the baggage of Rustius,* 
gave Surena an excellent opportunity to say many sharp and 
satirical things of the Romans, who, even in the time of war, 
could not refrain from such libidinous actions and abominable 
books, j: T.^' ' 

This scene put the Seleucians in mind of the wise remark 
of ^sop. They saw Surena had put the Milesian obscenities 
in the fore part of the wallet, and behind thev beheld a Par- 
thian sybaris,t with a long train of carriages full of harlots; in- 
somuch^ that his army resembled the serpents called scytcUsB. 
Fierce and formidable in its head, it presented nothing but 
pikes, artillery, and war horses; while the tail, ridiculously 
enough, exhibited prostitutes, musical instruments, and nights 
spent in singing and riot with those women. Rustius un- 
doubtedly was to blame, but it was an impudent thing in the 
Parthians to censure the Milesiacs, when many of the Arsa- 
cidae who filled the throne, were sons of Milesian or Ionian 
courtesans. 

During these transactions, Orodes was reconciled to Arta- 
vasdes the Armenian, and had agreed to a marriage between 
that prince's sister and his son Pacorus. On this occasion, 
they freely went to each other's entertainments, in which ma- 
ny of the Greek tragedies were presented. For Orodes was 
not unversed in the Grecian literature; and Artavasdes had 
written tragedies himself, as well as orations and histories, 
some of which are still extant In one of tiiese entertain- 
ments, while they were yet at table, the head of Crassus was 
brought to the door. Jason, a tragedian of the city of Tralles, 
was rehearsing the Bacchae of Euripides, and the tragical ad- 
ventures of Pentheus and Acave. All the company were ex- 
pressing their admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces, entering 
the apartment, prostrated himself before the king, and laid the 
head of Crassus at his feet. The Parthians welcomed it with 
acclamations of joy, and the attendants, by the king's order, 
placed Sillaces at the table. Hereupon, Jason gave one of the 
actors the habit of Pentheus, in wnich he had appeared; and 
putting on that of Agave, with the frantic air, and all the en- 
thusiasm of a bacchanal, sung that part, where Agave presents 

* One of the Bodleian manuscripts has it Roscius. 

f Sjbaris was a town in Lucania, famous for its luxury and effexninacy. 
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public-spirited in his. His offering to the gods, and the games 
and tragedies with which he entertained tne people, were so 
many proofs of noble and generous sentiments. It is true, all 
that Nicias laid out in this manner, and indeed, his whole 
estate, amounted only to a small part of what Crassus expend- 
ed at once, in entertaining so many myriads of men, ana sup- 
plying them with bread afterwards. But it would be very 
strange to me, if there should be any one who does not per- 
ceive that this vice is nothing but an inequality and inconsis- 
tency of character; particularly when he sees men laying out 
that money in an honourable manner, which they have got 
dishonouraoly. So much with regard to their riches. 

If we consider their behaviour in the administration, we 
shall not find in Nicias any instance of cunning, injustice, vio- 
lence, or effrontery. On the contrary, he sufferd Alcibiades 
to impose upon him, and he was modest, or rather timid, in 
his applications to the people. Whereas Crassus, in turning 
from his friends to his enemies, and back again, if his interest 
required it, is justly accused of an illiberal duplicity. Nor 
could he deny tnat he used violence to attain the consulship, 
when he hired ruffians to lay their hands upon Cato and Do- 
mitius. In the assembly that was held for the allotment of 
the provinces, many were wounded ind four citizens killed. 
Nay, Crassus himself struck a senator, named Lucius Anda- 
lius, who opposed his measures, upon the face with his fist (a 
circumstance which escaped us in nis life), and drove him out 
of the/orwiw covered with blood. 

But if Crassus was too violent and tyrannical in his proceed- 
ings, Nicias was as much too timid, fiis poltroonry and mean 
submission to die most abandoned persons in the state, de- 
serves the greatest reproach. Besides, Crassus showed some 
magnanimity and dignity of sentiment, in contending, not 
with such wretches as Uleon and Hyperbolus, but wim the 

flory of Caesar, and the three triumphs of Pompey. In fact, 
e maintained the dispute well with them for power, and in 
the high honour of the censorship he was even beyond Pom- 
pey. Tor he who wants to stand at the helm, should not 
consider what may expose him to envy, but what is great and 
glorious, and may, by its lustre, force envy to sneak behind. 
But if security and repose are to be consulted above all things, 
if you are afraid of Alcibiades upon the rostrum, of the Lace- 
daemonians at Pylos, and of Perdiccus in Thrace, then surely, 
Nicias, Athens is wide enough to afford you a comer to retire 
to, where you may weave yourself the soft crown of tran- 
quillity, as some of the philosophers express it The love 
Nicias had for peace, was, indeed, a divine attachment, and 
bis endeavours, during his whole administration, to put an 
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One of the first things that occurs in this comparison, is, that 
Nicias gained his wealth in a less exceptionable manner than 
Crassus. The working of mines, indeed, does not seem very 
suitable to a man of Nicias's character, where the persons 
employed are commonly malefactors or barbarians, some of 
which work in fetters, till the damps and unwholesome air put 
an end to their being. — ^But it is comparatively an honourable 

gursuit, when put in parallel with getting an estate by the con- 
scation of Sylla, orW buying houses m the midst of fires. 
Yet Crassus dealt as often in these things as he did in agricul- 
ture and usury. As to the other matters which he was cen- 
sured for, and which he denied, namely, his makine money 
of his vote in the senate, his extorting it from the sulies, his 
overreaching sUly women by flattery, and his undertaking the 
defence of ill men; nothing like these things were ever im- 
puted by Slander herself to Nicias. As to his wasting his 
money upon those who made a trade of impeachments, to pre- 
vent their doing him any harm, it was a circumstance which 
exposed him to ridicule; and unworthy, perhaps, of the cha- 
racters of Pericles and Aristides; but necessary for him, who 
had a timidity in his nature. It was a thing which Lycurgus 
the orator afterwards made a merit of to the people: when 
censured for having bought off one of these trading inform- 
ers, — ^^1 rejoice," said he, "that after being so long employed 
in the administration, I am discovered to nave given money, 
and have ta^en it" 
As to tlreir expenses, Nicias appears to have been more 

on the Roman squadrons standing, by his dispositions, as a mark for the Par- 
thian archers, atnd incapable of acting* either on the offensive or the defensive. 
The Romans could not be ignorant of the Parthian method of attacking and 
retreating, when they had before spent so much time in Armenia. The 
fame of their cavalry could not be imknown in a country where it was ao 
much dreaded. It was, therefore, the first business of tne Roman general 
to avoid those countries which might g^ve them any advantage in the eques- 
trian action. But the hot scent of eastern treasure, made him a dupe even 
to ther>policy of the barbarians; and to arrive at this the nearest way, he sa* 
crificea the lives of thirty thousand Romans. 
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possessions, it should not be for taking the small town of 
§candia, or razing such a castle as Mende; nor yet for gotn? 
in chase of the fugitive ^ginetaB, who, like birds, have retired 
to another country; the price of injustice should be high; so 
sacred a thing as right should not be invaded for a trifling con- 
sideration, for that would be treating it with contempt indeed. 
In fact, they who commend Alexander's expedition, and decry 
that of Crassus, judge of actions only by tne event 

As to their military performances, several of Nicias's are 
very considerable. He gained many battles, and was very 
near taking Syracuse. Nor were all his miscarriages so many 
errors; but they were to be imputed partly to his ill health, 
and partly to tiie envy of his countrymen at home. On the 
other hand, Crassus committed so many errors, that fortune 
had no opportunity to show him any favour; wherefore we 
need not so much wonder that the Parthian power got the bet- 
ter of his incapacity, as that his incapacity prevailed over the 
^od fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to divination, 
and the other entirely disregarded it, and yet both perished 
alike, it is hard to say whether the observation of omens is a 
salutary thing or not Nevertheless, to err on the side of re- 
ligion, out ofregard to ancient and received opinions, is a more 
pardonable thing than to err through obstinacy and -presump- 
tion. 

Crassus, however, was not so reproachable in his exit He 
did not surrender himself, or submit to be bound, nor was he 
deluded with vain hopes; but in yielding to the instances of 
his friends, he met his fate, and fell a victim to the perfidy and 
injustice of the barbarians. Whereas Nicias, from a mean 
and unmanly fondness for life, put himself in the enemy's 
hands^ by which means he came to a baser and more dishon- 
ourable end. 
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It is not at all astonishing, that fortune, in the variety of her 
motions, through a course of numherless ages, happens often 
to hit upon the same point, and to produce events perfectly 
similar. For, if the number of events be infinite, fortune may 
easiljr furnish herself with parallels in such abundance of mat- 
ter; if their number be limited, there must necessarily be a re- 
turn of the same occurrences, when the whole is run through. 

Some there are who take a pleasure in collecting those ac- 
cidents and adventures they have met with in history or con- 
versation, which have such a characteristical likeness, as to 
appear the effects of reason and foresight. For example, there 
were two eminent persons of the name of Attis;* the one a 
Syrian, the other an Arcadian, who were both killed by a boar. 
There were two Actaeons, one of which was torn in pieces by 
his dogs, and the other by his lovers.t Of the two Scipios, 
one conquered Carthage and the other demolished it Troy 
was taken three times; the first time by Hercules, on account 
of Laomedon's horses; the second time by Agamemnon, 
through means of the wooden horse;} the third by Cnaridemus, 




odoriferous plants, los^ and Smyrna, Violet and Myrrh, and 

* Fausanias, in his Achates, mentions one Attis, or Attes, the son of 
Calaus the Phry^an, who introduced the worship of the mother of the gtxls 
among the Lydians. He was himself under a natural incapacity of havinr 
children, and therefore he might possibly be the first who proposed, that aU 
the priests of that goddess should be eunuchs. Pausanias adds that Jupiter, 
displeased at his being so g^at a favourite with her, sent a boar, which 
ravaged the fields, and slew Attis, as well as many of the Lydians. We 
know notlung of any other Attis. 

f Actaeon, the son of Aristsus, was torn in pieces by his own dogs, and 
Actaeon, the son of MeUssus, by the Bacchiadx. See the Scholiast upon 
jSpoUonius, book iv. 

\ These are all wooden instances of events, bein^ under the g^dance of 
an intelligent being. Nay, they are such puerilities as TimzuA himself 
scarce ever gave into. 

§ Some fuppoie lot to hare been an island, rather than a town. But if 
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Homer is said to have been born in the one, and to have died 
in the other. To these instances we may add, that some of 
the generals who have been the greatest warriors, and have 
exerted their capacity for stratagem in the most successful 
manner, have had but one eye; 1 mean Philip, Antigonus, 
Hannibal, and Sertorius, whose life we are now going to write. 
A man whose conduct, with respect to women, was preferable 
to that of Philip, who was more faithful to his friends than 
Antigonus, and more humane to his enemies than Hannibal: 
but, tnough he was inferior to none of them in capacity, he fell 
short of them all in success. Fortune, indeed, was ever more 
cruel to him than his most inveterate and avowed enemies; yet 
he showed himself a match for Metellus in experience, for 
Pompey in noble daring, for Sylla in his victories, nay, for the 
whole Koman people in power; and was all the while an exile 
and a sojourner among barbarians. 

The Grecian general who, we think, most resembles him, 
is Eumenes of Cardia.t Both of them excelled in point ol 
generalship; in all the art of stratagem, as well as courage. 
JBoth were banished their own countries, and commanded 
armies in others. And both had to contend with fortune, who 
persecuted them so violently, that at last they were assasinated 
through the treachery of tnose very persons whom they had 
often led to victory. 

Quintus Sertorius was of a respectable family in the town 
of Nursia, and country of the Sabines. Having lost his father 
when a child, he had a liberal educatioiT given nim by his mo- 
ther, whom on that account he always loved with the greatest 
tenderness. Her name was Rhea. He was sufficiently quali- 
fied to speak in a court of justice; and, by his abilities that 
way, gained some interest, when but a youth, in Rome itself. 
But his greater talents for the camp, and his success as a sol- 
dier, turned his ambition into that channel. 

He made his first campaign under Caepio,t when the Gimbri 
and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans foiight a battle, 
in which their behaviour was but indifierent, and they were 
put to the rout. On this occasion Sertorius lost his horse, and 
received many wounds himself, yet he swam the river Rhone* 
armed as he was with his breast-plate and shield, in spite oi 



was an island, there might be a town in it of the same name, which Wis 
often the case in the Greek islands. 

f In the Thracian Chersonesus. 

t In the printed text it is Sctpio; but two manuscripts g^ve us CsBpiOk 
And it certainly was Q. Servilius Caepio, who, with the consul Cn. Maluui^ 
was defeated by the Cimbri, in the fourth year of the hundred and sixty 
eighth Olympiad, a hundred and three years before the Christian era. 
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the violence of the torrent Such was his strength of body, 
and so much had he improved that strength by exercise. 

The same enemy came on a second time, with such prodi- 
gious numbers, and such dreadful menaces, that it was diffi- 
cult to prevail with a Roman to keep his post, or to obey his 
general. Marius had then the command, and Sertorius onered 
his service to co as a spy, and oring him an account of the 
enemy. For mis purpose, he took a Gaulish habit, and hav- 
ing learned as mucn of the language as might suffice for com- 
mon address, he mingled with the barbarians. When he had 
seen and heard enough to let him into the measures they were 
taking, he returned to Marius, who honoured him with the 
established rewards of valour; and during that whole war, he 
gave such proofs of his valour and capacity, as raised him to 
distinction, and perfectly ' gained him the confidence of his 
general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was sent 
as a legionary tribune, under Didius, into Spain, and took up 
his winter quarters in Castulo,* a city of the Celtiberians. 
The soldiers living in great plenty, behaved in an insolent and 
disorderly manner, and commonly drank to intoxication. The 
barbarians seeing this, held them in contempt; and one night 
having got assistance from their neighbours tne Gyrisoenians,t 
they entered the houses where they quartered, and put them 
to tne sword. Sertorius, with a few more, having found means 
to escape, sailed out and collected all that he had got out of the 
hands of the barbarians. Then he marched round the town, 
and finding the gate open at which the Gyrisoenians had been 
privately admitted, he entered; but took care not to commit 
the same error they had done. He placed a guard there, made 
himself master of all quarters of the town, and slew all the in* 
habitants who were able to bear arms. After this execution, 
he ordered his soldiers to lay aside their own arms and clothes, 
and take those of the barbarians, and to follow him in that form 
to the city of the Gyrisoenians. The people, deceived by the 
suits of armour and habits they were acquainted with, opened 
their gates, and sallied forth, m expectation of meeting their 
friends and fellow-citizens, in all the joy of success. The 
consequence of which was, that the greatest part of them were 
cut in pieces at the gates; the rest surrendered, and were sold 
OS slaves. 

By this manceuvre, the name of Sertorius became famous in 

* A town of New Castile, on the confines of Andalusia. 

•\ The Gyrisoenians beinc^ a people whom we know nothing of, it has beei| 
conjectured that we should read Orinans, The Onsians w^re of that di»« 
trict See CeUariua. 

Vol, in. — h 
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Spain; and, upon his return to Rome, he was appointed quaes- 
tor in the Uisalpine Gaul. That appointment was a veiy sea- 
sonable one; for the Marian war soon breaking out, and Serto- 
rius being employed to levy troops, and to provide arms, he 
proceeded in that commission with such expedition and acti- 
vity, that, while effeminacy and supineness were spreading 
among the rest of the Roman youtn, he was considered as a 
man of spirit and enterprise. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he arrived at 
the degree of general. His personal exploits were still great, 
and he faced danger in the most fearless manner; in conse- 
quence of which, ne had one of his eyes struck out This, 
however, he always gloried in. He said, others did not al- 
ways carry about with them the honourable badges of their 
valour, but sometimes laid aside their chains, their truncheons, 
and coronets; while he had perpetually the evidences of his 
bravery about him, and those who saw his misfortune, at the 
same time beheld his courage. The people, too, treated him 
with the highest respect When he entered the theatre, they 
received him with the loudest plaudits and acclamations; an 
honour which officers distinguished for their age and achieve- 
ments, did not easily obtain. 

Yet when 'he stood for the office of tribune of the people, 
he lost it through the opposition of Sylla's faction; which was 
the chief cause of his perpetual enmity against SyUa. When 
Marius was overpowered by Sylla, and fled for his life, and 
Sylla was gone to carry on the war against Mithridates, Octa- 
Yius, one of the consuls, remained in Sylla's interest; Init 
Cinna, the other consul, whose temper was restless and sedi* 
tious, endeavoured to revive the sinking faction of Marius. 
Sertorius joined the latter; the rather because he perceived 
that Octavius did not act with vigour, and that he distrusted 
liie friends of Marius. 

Some time after, a ^eat battle was fought by the consuls in 
the forum, in which Octavius was victorious, and Cinna and 
Sertorius having lost not much less than ten thousand men, 
were forced to ffy. But, as there was a number of troops scat- 
tered up and down in Italy, they gained them by promises. 
and with that addition found themselves able to make heaa 
against Octavius again. At the same time Marius arrived 
from Africa, and offered to ranse himself under the banners 
of Cinna, as a private man under the consul. The officers 
were of opinion, that they ought to receive him; only Serto- 
rius opposed it Whether it was that he thought Cinna would 
not pay so much attention to him, when he had a man of so 
much greater name, as a general, in his army; or whether he 
feared the cruelty of Marius would throw all their affairs into 
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confusion again, as he indulged his resentments, without any 
regard to justice, or moderation, whenever he had the advan- 
tage. He remonstrated, that as they were alreadv superior to 
the enemy, they had not much left to do; but if they admitted 
Marius among mem, he would rob them of all the honour and 
the power at me same time, for he could not endure an asso- 
ciate in command, and was treacherous in every thing where 
his own interest was concerned. 

Cinna answered, that the sentiments of Sertorius were per- 
fectly right, but that he was ashamed, and, indeed, knew not 
how to reject Marius, when he had invited him to take a part 
in the direction of affiiirs. Sertorius replied, — ^^* I imagined 
that Marius had come of his own accord into Italy, and point- 
ed out to you what in that case was most expedient for you to 
do; but, as he came upon your invitation, you should not have 
deliberated* a moment, whether he was to be admitted or not 
You should have received him immediately. True honour 
leaves no room for doubt and hesitation.'' 

Cinna then sent for Marius; and the forces being divided 
into three parts, each of these three great officers had a com- 
mand. Wnen the war was over, Cinna and Marius gave into 
every kind of insolence and cruelty. Sertorius alone neither 
put any man to death to glut his own revenge, nor committed 
any other outrage; on the contrary, he reproached Marius with 
his savage proceedings, and applying to Cinna in private, pre- 
vailed with hin\ to make a more moderate use ot his power. 
At last, Undine that the slaves whom Marius had admitted as 
his fellow-soloiers, and afterwards employed as the guards of 
his tyranny ,t were a strong and numerous body; and that, 
partly by order or permission of Marius, partly by their na- 
tive ferocity, they proceeded to the greatest excesses, killing 
their masters, abusing their mistresses, and violating the chil- 
dren; he concluded, that these outrages were insupportable; 
and shot them all with arrows in their camp, though their num- 
ber was not less than four thousand. 

After the death of Marius, the assassination of Cinna that 
followed it, and the appointment of young Marius to the con- 
sulship (contrary to tne will of Sertorius, and the laws of 
Rome), Carbo, Scipio, and Norbanus, carried on the war 
against Sylla, now returned to Italy, but without any success. 
For sometimes the officers behavea in a mean and dastardly 
manner, and sometimes the troops deserted in large bodies. In 
this case Sertorius began to think his presence of no impor- 
tance, as he saw their affairs under a miserable direction, apd 
that persons of the least understanding had most power. He 

* Qui deliberuit, descivemnt — TaciL f The Bardiman$* 
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was the more confirmed in this opinion, when SvUa encamped 
near Scipio, and amusing him with caresses, undfer pretence of 
an approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his troops. 
Sertorius advertised Scipio of it several times, and told lum 
what Hie event would be, but he never listened to him. 

Then giving up Rome for lost, he retired with the utmost 
V expedition into Spain; hopine, if he could get the government 
there into his hands, to be §ble to afford protection to such of 
his friends as might be beaten in Italy. He met with dreadful 
storms on his way, and when he came to the mountains adjoin- 
ing to Spain, the barbarians insisted that he should pay toll^ 
and purchase his passage over them. Those that attended him 
were fired with indignation, and thought it an unsufferable 
thing for a Roman proconsul to pay toll to such a crew of bar- 
barians. But he made light of tne seeming dis^^ce, and said, 
— " Time was the thing ne purchased, than which nothing in 
the world could be more precious to a man engaeed in great 
attempts." He therefore satisfied the demands of the moun- 
taineers, and passed over into Spain without losing a moment 

He found the country very populous, and abounding in youth 
fit for war, but at the same time the people, oppressed by the 
avarice and rapacity of former governors, were ill-disposed 
towards any Roman government whatever. To remove this 
aversion, he tried to gain the better sort by his s^ble and 
obliging manner, and the populace by lowering the taxes. But 
his excusing them from providing_quarters for the soldiers, 
was the most a^'eeable measure. Tor he ordered his men to 
pass the winter m tents without the walls, and he set them the 
example. He did not, however, place his whole dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever Romans 
had settled there, and were fit to bear arms, he incorporated 
with his troops; he provided such a variety of warli&e ma- 
chines, and built such a number of ships, as kept the cities in 
awe: and though his address was mild and gentle in peace, he 
made himself formidable by his preparations for war. 

As soon as he was informed that Sylla had made himself 
master of Rome, and that ihe faction of Marius and Carbo 
was entirely suppressed, he concluded that an army would 
soon be sent against him under the conduct of an able general. 
For this reason he sent Julius Saiinator, with six thousand 
foot, to block up the passes of the Pyrenees. In a little time 
Caius Annius arrived on the part of Sylla; and seeing it im- 
possible to dislodge Saiinator, he sat down at the foot of the 
mountain, not knowing how to proceed. While he was in this 
perplexity, one Calpurnius, surnamed Lenarius, assassinated 
Saiinator; and his troops thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, 
Annius passed them, easily repulsing with his great army the 
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few that opposed him. Sertorius, not belnff in a condition to 
give him battle, retired with three thousand men to New Car- 
thage, where he embarked, and crossed over to Africa. The 
M aurusian coast was the land he touched upon; and his men 
going on shore there to water, and not being upon their guard, 
the barbarians fell upon them, and killed a considerable num- 
ber; so that he was forced to make back for Spain. He found 
the coasts guarded, and that it was impracticable to make a de- 
scent there; but having njet with some vessels of Cilician pi- 
rates, he persuaded them to join him, and made his landing 
good in tne isle of Pityusa,* forcing his way through the 
guards which Annius had placed there. 

Soon after Annius made his appearance with a numerous 
fleet, on board of which were five thousand men. Sertorius 
ventured to engage him; though his vessels were small, and 
made rather for swift sailing than strength. But a violent west 
wind springing up, raised such a storm, that the greatest part 
of Sertorius's ships, being too light to bear up agamst it, were 
driven upon the rocky shore. Sertorius himself was prevent- 
ed by the storm from making his way at sea, and by the ene- 
my from landing; so that he was tossed about by the waves 
for ten days togetiier, and at last escaped with great difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among some scat- 
tered islands in that quarter. There he landed; out finding 
they were without water, he put to sea again, crossed the 
straits of Gades, and keeping to the right, landed a little above 
the mouth of the river Baetis, which running through a large 
track to discharge itself into the Atlantic ocean, gives name to 
all that part of Spain through which it passes.t There he 
found some mariners lately arrived from the Atlantic islands. f 
These are two in number, separated only by a narrow channel, 
and are at the distance of tour hundred Ieagues§ from the 
African coast They are called the Fortunate islands. Rain 
seldom falls there, and when it does, it falls moderately; but 
they generally have soft breezes, which scatter such rich dews, 
that the soil is not only good for sowing and planting, but spon- 
taneously produces the most excellent fruits, and those in such 
abundance, that the inhabitants have nothing more to do than 
to indulge themselves in the enjoyment of ease. The air is 
always pleasant and salubrious, through the happy tempera- 
ture of the seasons, and their insensible transitions into each 
other. For the north and east winds which blow from our 
continent, in the immense tract they have to pass, are dissipat- 
ed and lost: while the sea winds, that is the south and the west, 

• Now Iviecu fBasticti, now .Andalusia, 

i The Canaries. 4 Tf" the original, ten thousand furlonf^s 

Vol, III. 8 
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bring with them from the ocean slight and ^ntle showers, bnt 
oftener only a refreshing moisture, which imperceptibly scat- 
ters plenty on their plains. So that it is generally believedy 
eyen among the barbarians, that these are the Elysian fields, 
and the seats of the blessed, which Homer has described in all 
the charms of verse.* • ,, . . 

Scrtorius hearing these wonders, conceived a strong desire 
to fix himself in those islands, where he might live in perfect 
tranquillity, at a distance from the evils oftyranny and war. 
The Cilicians, who wanted neither peace nor repose, but riches 
and spoils, no sooner perceived this than they bore away for 
Africa, to restore Ascalis, the son of Iphtha, to the throne of 
Mauritania. Sertorius, far from giving himself up to despair, 
resolved to go and assist the people who were at war with 
^scalis, in order to open to his troops another prospect in this 
.new employment, and to prevent tneir relinquishms him for 
want ot support His arrival was very acceptable to the 
Moors^ and he soon beat Ascalis in a pitched l^ittle; after which 
he besieged him in the place to whicn he retired. 

Hereupon Sylla interposed, and sent Paccianus with a con- 
siderable force to the assistance of Ascalis. Sertorius meeting 
him in the field, defeated and killed him; and having incor- 
porated his troops with his own, assaulted and took the ci^ of 
Tingis,t whither Ascalis and his brothers had fled for refuge. 
The Africans tell us, the body of Antaeus lies there; and Ser- 
torius not giving credit to what the barbarians related of his 
gigantic size, opened his tomb for satisfaction. But how great 
was his surprise, when (according to the account we have of 
it J he beheld a body sixty cubits long! J He immediately ofier- 
ea sacrifices, and closed up the tomb; which added greatly to 
the respect and reputation it had before. 

The people of Tin^is relate, that after the death of Antaeus, 
Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed, and had by her a 
son, named Sophax, who reigned over that country, and found- 
ed a city, to which he gave his mother's name. They add, 
that Diodorus, the son of Sophax, subdued many African na- 

• Odyss. iv. 

f In the text Tin^ene. Strabo tells us, the barbarians call it TingOt that 
Artemidorus gives it the name o^ Lin^a^ and Eratosthenes tliat oflAxiu. 

t If it did not appear from Strabo, that Plutarch has here only copied the 
fable of Gabinius, concerning the stature of Antaeus, we should be mcUned 
to think that there was an error in the text, and that instead of *^im9m«» we 
should read 'ti; i;^orTi, referring the participle to am/AATt, immediately pr^ed- 
ing. We the more readily give into this opinion, as the antiques of Heiv 
ciues and Antaeus do not represent the latter more in proportion than half 
a cubit higher than the former. And if we are to believe, at the same 
time, that Hercules, after he had killed Antaeus, had connection with his 
uidoWy tliat must confirm us in the altered reading. 
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tions with an «rmy of Greeks, which he raised out of the co- 
lonies of Olbians and Myceneans, settled here by Hercules. 
These particulars we mention for the sake of Juba, the best of 
all royal historians; for he is said to have been a descendant 
of Sophax and Diodorus, the son and grandson of Hercules. 

Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did np sort of harm 
to those who surrendered themselves, or placed a confidence 
in him. He restored them their possessions and cities, and 

Eut the government in their hands again; taking nothing foi» 
imself but what they voluntarily ofiered him. 

As he was deliberating which way he should next turn his 
arms, the Lusitanians sent ambassadors to invite him to take 
the command among them. For they wanted a general of his 
reputation and experience, to support them against the terror 
of^the Roman eagles; and he was the only one on whose cha- 
racter and firmness they could properly depend. Indeed, he 
is said to have been proof against the impressions both of plea- 
sure and fear; intrepid in time of danger, and not too much 
elated with more prosperous fortune; in any great and sudden 
attempt as daring as any general of his trmi, and where art 
and contrivance, as well as despatch, was necessary, for seiz- 
ing a pass, or securing a strong hold, one of the greatest mas- 
ters 01 stratagem in the world; noble and generous in reward- 
ing ^eat actions, and in punishing offences ver}/ moderate. 

It is true, his treatment of the Spanish hostages in the latter 
part of his life, which bore such strong marks of cruelty and 
revenge, seems to argue that the clemency he showed before^ 
was not a real virtue in him, but only a pretended one, taken 
up to suit his occasions. I think, indeed, that the virtue which 
is sincere and founded upon reason, can never be so conquer- 
ed by any stroke whatever, as to give place to the opposite 
vice. Yet dispositions naturally humane and good, by great 
and undeservea calamities, may possibly be soured a little, and 
the man may change with his fortune. This, I am persuaded, 
was the case of Sertorius; when fortune forsook him, his dis- 
position was sharpened by disappointment, and he became se- 
vere to those who injured or betrayed him. 

At present, having accepted the invitation to Lusitania, he 
took his voyage from Africa thither. Upon his arrivaly he 
was invested with full authority as general, and levied forces, 
with which he reduced the neighbouring provinces. Num- 
bers voluntarily came over to him, on account of his reputa- 
tion for clemency, as well as the vigour of his proceedings. 
And to these advantages he added artifice to amuse and gam 
the people. 
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That of the hind was none of the least* Spanus, a coun- 
tryman who lived in those parts, happening to fall in with a 
hind which had newly yeaned, and wnich was flying from the 
hunters, failed in his attempt to take her; but, charmed with 
the uncommon colour of the fawn, which was a perfect white, 
he pursued and took it By good fortune Sertorius had his 
camp in that neighbourhood; and whatever was brought to 
him, taken in hunting, or of the productions of the field, he 
received with pleasure, and returned the civility with interest 
The countryman went and offered him the fawn. He received 
this present like the rest, and at first took no extraordinary 
notice of it But in time it became so tractable and fond of 
him, that it would come when he called, follow him wherever 
he went, and learned to bear the hurry and tumult of the camp. 
By little and little he brought the people to believe there was 
something sacred and mysterious in the affair; ffiring it out, 
that the lawn was a gift from Diana, and that it discovered to 
him many important secrets. For he knew the natural power 
of superstition over the minds of the barbarians. In pursuance 
of this scheme, when the enemy was making a private irrup- 
tion into the country under his command, or persuading some, 
:,ity to revolt, he pretended the fawn had appeared to nim in 
a dream, and warned him to have his forces ready. And if , 
he had intelligence of some victory gained by his officers, he 
used to conceS the messenger, and produce the fawn crowned . 
with flowers for its good tidings; bidding the people rejoice, 
and sacrifice to the gods, on account of some news uiey would 
soon hear. 

By this invention he made them so tractable, that they 
obeyed his orders in every thing without hesitation, no lon- 
ger considering themselves as under the conduct of a* stranger, 
but the immediate direction of heaven. And the astonishing 
increase of his power, far beyond all they could rationally 
expect, confirmed them in that persuasion. For, with two 
thousand six hundred men, whom he called Romans (though 
among them there were seven hundred Africans who came 
over with him), and an addition of four thousand light armed 
Lusitanians, and seven hundred horse,, he carried on the war 
against four Roman generals, who had a hundred and twenty 
thousand foot, six thousand horse, two thousand archers and 
slingers, and cities without number, under their command; 
though at first he had twenty cities only. Nevertheless, with 
so trifling a force, and such small beginnings, he subdued se- 
veral great nations, and took many cities. Of the generals 
that opposed him, he beat Cotta at sea in the straits over 

* Sertorius had leurned these 9Xi& of Manusu 
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a^inst Mellaria, he defeated Phidius,* who had the chief 
command in Bsetica, and killed four thousand Romans upon 
the banks of the Baetis. By his ouaestor he beat Domitius and 
Lucius Manlius,t proconsul of tne other Spain; he likewise 
slew Thoranius,t one of the officers sent against him bj Me- 
tellus, together with his whole army. Nay, Metellus himself, 
a general of as great reputation as any the Romans then had, 
was entangled by him m such difficulties, and reduced to such 
extremities, that he was forced to call in Lucius Lollius from 
Gallia Narbonensis to his assisiance, and Pompey the Great 
was sent with another army from Rome, with the utmost ex- 
pedition. For Metellus knew not what measures to take 
against so daring an enemy, who was continually harassing 
him, and yet would not come to a pitched battle, and who, by 
the lightness and activity of his Spanish troops, turned himself 
into all manner of forms. He was sufficiently skilled, indeed, 
in set battles, and he commanded a firm heavy-armed infantry, 
which knew how to repulse and bear down every thing that 
would make head against them, but had no experience in 
climbing mountains, or capacity to vie in flying and pursuing 
men as swift as the wind; nor could his troops bear hunger, 
eat any thing undressed, or lie upon the ground without tents, 
like those olSertorius. Besides, Metellus was now advanced 
in years, and, after his many campaigns and long service, 
had begun to indulge himself in a more delicate way of living; 
whereas Sertorius was in the vigour of his age, full of spirits, 
and had brought his strength and activity to the greatest 
perfection by exercise and abstemiousness. He never indulg- 
ed in wine, even when he had nothing else to do; and he had 
accustomed himself to bear labour and fatigue, to make long 
marches, and pass many successive 'nights without sleep, 
though supported all the while with mean and slender diet. 
By bestowing his leisure on hunting and traversing all the 
country for game, he had gained such a knowledge of the 
impracticable as well as open parts of it, that when he wanted 
to ny, he found no manner of difficulty in it; and if he had oc- 

* Xylander has it Didius, which is agfreeable to some manuscripts; Cruse* 
nus, upon conjecture only, reads it Jtufidius. But, as the leamea Moses Du 
Soul observes, there is a corrupt and insignificant tv in the text, — ILnmetu/Mt-' 
Xfi^v m AiAov /• — and thence ne concludes, with some degree of probabili- 
ty, that we should read Fwjidiiu. Freinshem, in his Supplement to lAry 
(xc. 28) calls this general IhtHidiua; and he might do it upon the authority 
of some ancient manuscript of Plutso^h. 

f JLunus in the text ag^n it corrupt We read it Lucius Uanlius from 
Orosius and Livy. 

i Florus has it Thorku, 

Vol. IIL ^M 8» 
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casion to pursue or surround the enemy, he could execute it 
with ease. 

Hence it was, that Metellus, in being prevented from coming 
to any regular action, suffered all the inconveniences of a de- 
feat; and Sertorius gained as much by flying, as he could have 
done by conquering and pursuing. For he cut his adversary 
off from water, and prevented his foraging. If the Romans 
began to march, he was on the wing to harass them; and if 
they sat still, he galled them in such a manner, that they were 
forced to quit their post If they invested a town, he was soon 
upon them, and by cutting off their convoys, as it were be- 
sieged the besiegers; insomuch that they began to give up the 
point, and to cau upon Metellus to accept the ch^lenge that 
Sertorius had given; insisting that general should fight with 
general, and Roman with Roman; and when he declined it, 
tney ridiculed and abused him. Metellus only laughed at 
them, and he did perfectly right; for, as Theophrastus says, — 
^^ A general should die liKe a general, and not like a common 
soldier." 

He found that the Langobritae were very serviceable to Ser^ 
torius, and perceived, at the same time, that he might soon 
bring them to surrender for want of water; for they had but 
one well in the city, and an enemy might immediately make 
himself master of the springs in the suburbs, and under the 
walls. He therefore advanced against the town; but conclud- 
ing he should take it within two days, he ordered his troops 
to take only five days' provisions with them. But Sertorius 
gave the people speedy assistance. He got two thousand 
skins, and filled them with water, promising them a good re- 
ward for the care of each vessel or skin. A number of Spa- 
niards and Moors offered their service on this occasion, and 
having selected the strongest and swiftest of them, he sent 
them along the mountains, with orders, when they delivered 
these vessels, to take all useless persons out of the town, that 
the water might be fully sufficient for the rest during the whole 
course of the siege. 
When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre he was 

reatly concerned at it; and, as his provisions began to fail, 

e sent out Aquilius* with six thousand men, to collect fresh 
supplies. Sertorius, who had early intelligence of it, laid an 
ambush for Aquilius, and upon his return, three mousand 
men, who were placed in the shady channel of a brook for the 
purpose, rose up and attacked him in the rear. At the same 
time Sertorius himself, charging him in firont, killed a coiisi- 

* The common reading in the Greek text is Aqumtu^ but the manii. 
scripts give us AquiUus. 
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aerable number of his party, and took the rest prisoners. A- 
quilius got back to Metellus, but with the loss both of his^orse 
and his arms, whereupon Metellus retired with disgrace, 
greatly insulted and ridiculed by the Spaniards. 

This success procured Sertorius the admiration and esteem 
of the Spaniards: but what charmed them still more was, that 
he armed them in the Roman manner, taught them to keep 
their ranks, and to obey the word of command; so that in- 
stead of exerting their strength in a savage and disorderly 
manner, and behaving like a multitude of banditti, he polished 
them into regular forces. Another agreeable circumstance 
was, that he furnished them with abundance of gold and silver 
to gild their helmets, and enrich their shields; and that he 
taught them to wear embroidered vests, and magnificent coats; 
nor did he give them supplies only for these purposes, but he 
set them the example.* The finisnine stroke was, his collect- 
ing, from the various nations, the children of the nobility into 
the great citv of Oscar,t and his furnishing them with masters 
to instruct them in the Grecian and Roman literature. This 
had the appearance only of an education to prepare them to be 
admitted citizens of Rome, and to fit them for important com- 
missions; but in fact the children were so many hostages. 
Meanwhile, the parents were delighted to see their sons in 
gowns bordered with purple, and walking in great state to the 
schools, without anv expense to them; for Sertorius took the 
whole upon himself, often examining besides into the improve- 
ments they made, and distributing proper rewards to those of 
most merit, among which were the golden ornaments furling 
down from the neck, called by the Romans Bullss. 

It was then the custom in Spain, for the band which fought 
near the general's person, when he fell, to die with him. This 
manner of devoting themselves to death^ the barbarians call a 
libation,X The other generals had but a few of these guards or 
knights companions; whereas Sertorius was attended by many- 
myriads, who had laid themselves under that obligation. It is 
said, that when he was once defeated near the walls of a town, 
and the enemy were pressing hard upon him, the Spaniards, to 
save Sertorius, exposed themselves without any precaution. 
They passed him upon their shoulders, from one to another, 
till he had gained the walls, and when their general was secure, 
then the/ dispersed and fled for their own nves. 

* Alexander had taken the same method, before him, among the Persians. 
For he ordered thirty thousand Persian boys to be taught Greek, and train- 
ed in the Macedonian manner. 

*(• A city in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

t In Gaul, the persons who laid themselves under this obligation, were 
called BoJdarii. — Cast, de BeU. Qui, 1. iii. 
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Sertorius, reflecting upon what he saw, and being informed 
by the neighbouring Spaniards that these were the usual ap- 
pearances, ordered his soldiers to collect vast quantities of that 
dry and crumbly earth, so as to raise a mount of it over against 
the hill. The barbarians imagining he intended to storm their 
strong holds from that mount, laughed at his proceedings. 
The soldiers went on with their work till night, and then ne 
led them back into the camp. Next morning, at break of day, 
a gentle breeze spnmg up, which moved the lighest part of 
the heap, and dispersed it like smoke; and as the sun got up 
higher, the cacia* blew again, and by its violence covered au 
the hill with dust Meantime the soldiers stirred up the heap 
from the very bottom, and crumbled all the clay; and some 
ealloped up and down to raise the light earth, and thicken 
tne clouds of dust in the wind, which carried them into the 
dwellings of the Characitani, their entrances directly facing 
it As they were caves, and of course had no other aperture, 
the eyes of the inhabitants were soon filled, and they coula 
scarce breathe for the suffocating dust which they drew in 
with the air. In these wretched circumstances they held out 
two days, though with great difficulty, and the third day sur- 
rendered themselves to Sertorius at discretion; whg, by re- 
ducing them, did not gain such an accession of strength as of 
honour; for an honour it was to jsubdue those by policy, whom 
his arms could not reach. 

While he caa-ried on the war against Metellus only, his sucr 
cess in general was imputed to uie old age and inactivity of 
his adversary, who had to contend with al)old young man, at 
the head of troops so light, that they might pass ramer for a 
marauding party, than a regjular army. JBut when Pompey 
had passed the Pyrenees, and Sertorius took post against him, 
every art of generalship on both sides was exhausted, and yet 
even then it appeared, that in point both of attack and defence, 
Sertorius had the advantage. In this case, the fame of Serto- 
rius greatly increased, and extended itself as far as Rome^ 
where he was considered as the ablest general of his time. 
Indeed, the honour Pompey had acquired was very con^dera- 
ble, and the actions he had performed under Sylla, set him in 
a very respectable light, insomuch that Sylla bad given him 
the appellation of the Greaty and he was distinguished witii a 
triumph, even before he wrote ^ man.' This made many of 
the cities, which were under the command of Sertorius, cast 
their eyes upon Pompey, and inclined them to open their gates 
to him. But they returned to their old attachment, upon Uie 
unexpected success that attended Sertorius at Lauren.^ 

* A city of Hither Spun, fire leagfues iVom Valeiuaa. 
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Sertorius was besieging that place, and Pompey marched 
with his whole army to its relief. There was a hill at some 
distance from the walls, from which the city might be greatly 
annoyed. Sertorius hastened to seize it, and Pompey to pre- 
vent nim; but the former gained the post Pompey, however* 
sat down by it with great satisfaction, thinking he had been 
fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off from the town; and he 
sent a message to the Lauronites, — ^^ That they might be per- 
fecfly easy, and sit quietly upon their walls, while they saw 
him besiege Sertorius." But when that general was informed 
of it, he only laughed, and said, — ^^ I willteach that scholar of 
Sylla," so in ridicule he called Pompey, " that a general ought 
to look behind him, rather than before him." At the same 
time he showed the besieged a body of six thousand foot in 
the camp which he had quitted, in order to seize the hill, and 
which had been left there on purpose to take Pompey in the 
r^ar, when he should come to attack Sertorius in tne post he 
now occupied. 

Pompey, not discovering this manoeuvre till it was too late, 
did not dare to begin the attack, lest he should be surrounded. 
And yet he was ashamed to leave the Lauronites in such ex- 
treme danger. The consequence was, that he was obliged to 
sit still and see the town lost The people in despair of as- 
sistance, surrendered to Sertorius, who was pleased to spare 
the inhabitants, and let them go free; but he laid their city in 
ashes. This was not done out of anger, or a spirit of cruelty 
(for he seems to have indulged his resentment less than any 
other general whatever), but to put the admirers of Pompey 
to the l)lush; while it was said among the barbarians, that 
though he was at hand, and almost warmed himself at the 
flame, he suffered his allies to perish. 

It is true, Sertorius receivea many checks in the course of 
the war; but it was not where he acted in person; for he ever 
continued invincible; it was through his lieutenants. And 
such was his manner of rectifying the mistakes, that he met 
with more applause than his adversaries in the midst of their 
success. Instances of which we have in the battle of Sucre 
with Pompey, and in that of Tuttia* with both Pompey and 
Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucre, we are told it was fought the 
sooner, because Pompey hastened it, to prevent Metellus from 
having a share in the victory. This was the very thing Ser- 
torius wanted, to try his strength with Pompey, before Metel- 
lus joined him. Sertorius came up and engaged him in the 

* Gneviui conjectures, that w« should read Turia, the 7\irius being a 
river which fiJls into the Sucro. 
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permitted to return in the capacity of a private man. He saidy 
ne had rather be the meanest citizen in Rome, than an exile 
with the command of all the other countries in the world. 

This love of his country is «aid to have been in some mea- 
sure owing to the attachment he had to his mother. His father 
died in his infancy; and he had his education wholly from her; 
consequently his affections centered, in h^r. His Spanish 
friends wanted to constitute him supreme governor; but hav- 
ing information at that time of the death of his mother, he 
ffave himself up to the most alarming grief. For seven whole 
days he neither gave the word, nor would be seen by any of 
his friends. At last, his generals, and others who were upon a 
footing with him in point of rank, beset his tent, and insisted 
that he should rise from the ground, and make his appearance^ 
to speak to the soldiers, and to take the direction of their af- 
fairs, which were then as prosperous as he could desire. Hence 
many imagined that he was naturally of a pacific turn, and a 
lover of tranquillity, but was brought, against his inclination* 
by some means or other, to take upon him the command; ana 
that when he was hard pressed by his enemies, and had no 
other shelter but that of war to ny to, he had recourse to it 
merely in the way of self-defence. 

We can not have greater proofs of his magnanimity, than 
those that appear in his treaty with Mithridates. That prince, 
recovering irom the fall given him by Sylla, entered the lists 
again, ana renewed his pretensions to Asia. By this time the 
fame of Sertorius had extended itself into all pails of the 
world. The merchants who traded to the west, carried back 
news of his achievements, like commodities from a distant 
country, and filled Pontus with his renown. Hereupon Mi- 
thridates determined to send an embassy to him; induced to 
it by the vain speeches of his flatterers, who compared Serto- 
rius to Hannibal, and Mithridates to Pyrrhus, and insisted that 
the Romans would never be able to bear up against two such 
powers, and two persons of such genius and abilities, when 
attacked by them m different quarters; the one being the most 
excellent of generals, and the other the greatest of kings. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mithridates sent ambassadors 
into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and proposals to be made 
in conference; the purport of which was, that the king would 
supply him with money and ships for the war, on condition 
that he confirmed his claim to Asia, which he had lately given 
up to the Romans, in the treaty with Sylla. 

Sertorius assembled his council, which he called the Senate, 
They were unanimous in their opinions that he should accept 
the conditions, r.nd think himself happ}r in them; since they 
only asked an empty name and title to things which it was not 
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in their power to give, and the king in return would supply 
them with what they most wanted. But Sertorius would by 
no means ag^ee to it He said he had no objection to that 
prince's having Bithynia and Cappadocia, countries accustom- 
ed to kingly eovernment, and not belonging to the Romans 
by any just tiue: but as to a province to which the Romans had 
an undeniable claim, a provmce which they had been deprived 
of by Mithridates, which he afterwards lost to Fimbria, and at 
last nad quitted upon the peace with Sylla, he could never 
consent tnat he should be put in possession of it aeaio: — 
" Rome,'' said he, " ought to nave her power extended by my 
victories, and it is not my right to rise to power at her ex- 
pense. A man who has any dignity of sentiment, should con- 
quer with honour, and not use any base means even to save 
his life." 

Mithridates was perfectly astonished at this answer, and 
thus communicated his surprise to his friends: — ^ What or- 
ders would Sertorius give us, when seated in the senate-house 
at Rome, if now, driven as he is to the coasts of the Atlantic 
ocean, he prescribes bounds to our empire, and threatens us 
with war if we make any attempt upon Asia?" The treaty, 
however, went on, and was sworn to. Mithridates was to 
have Gappadocia and Bithynia, and Sertorius to supply him 
with a general and some troops; the king, on the other hand, 
was to furnish Sertorius with three thousand talents^and forty 
ships of war. 

The general whom Sertorius sent into Asicu was a senator 
who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus IVbrius. 
When Mithridates, by his assistance, had taken some cities in 
Asia, he permitted that officer to enter them with his rods and 
axes, and voluntarily took the second place as one of his train* 
Marius declared some of those cities free, and excused others 
from imposts and taxes, telling them they were indebted for 
these favours to Sertorius. So that Asia, which laboured 
again under the exaction of the Roman tax-gatherers, and the 
oppressions and insults of the garrisons, had once more a pros- 
pect of some happier mode of government 

But in Spain, tne senators about Sertorius, who looked upon 
themselves as on a footing with him, no sooner saw themseFves 
as a match for the enemy, than they bade adieu to fear^ and 
gave into a foolish jealousy and envy of their general. At 
tne head of these was Perpenna, who, elated wim the vanity 
of birth, aspired to the command, and scrupled not to address 
his partisans in private with such speeches as these: — ^^ What 
evil demon possesses us, and leads us from bad to worse? We, 
who would not stay at home and submit to the orders of Sylla, 
who is master both of sea and land, what are we come to^ 
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Did we not come here for liberty? Yet here we are voluntary 
slaves; guards to the exiled Sertorius. We suffer ourselves 
to be amused with the title of a senate; a title despised and 
ridiculed by all the world. 0, noble senators, who submit to 
the most mortifying tasks and labours, as much as the meanest 
Spaniards and Lusitanians!" 

Numbers were attacked with these and such like discourses: 
and though they did not openly revolt, because they dreaded 
the power of Sertorius, yet they took private methods to ruin 
his affairs, by treating the barbarians iu, inflicting heavy pun- 
ishments, and collecting exorbitant subsidies, as ifby his order. 
Hence the cities began to waver in their allegiance, and to 
raise disturbances; and the persons sent to compose those dis- 
turbances, by mild and fi;entle methods, made more enemies 
than they reconciled, and inflamed the rising spirit of disobe- 
dience; insomuch, that Sertorius, departing from his former 
clemency and moderation, behaved with great injustice and 
outrage to the children of the Spaniards in Osca, putting some 
to death, and selling others for slaves. 

The conspiracy oaily gathered strength, and among the rest 
Perpenna drew in Manlius,* who had a considerable command 
in the army. 

He and his partisans then prepared letters for Sertorius, which 
imported that a victory was gained by one of his officers, and 
great numbers of the enemy slain. Sertorius offered sacrifice 
for the good tidings; and JPerpenna gave him and his own 
friends who were by, and who were all privy to the design,, 
an invitation to supper, which, with much entreaty, he pre- 
vailed with him to accept 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was present had been 
always attended with great order and decoinim; for he could 
* not Dear either to see or hear the least indecency, and he had 
ever accustomed the guests to divert themselves in an innocent 
and irreproachable manner. But, in the midst of the enter 
tainment, the conspirators began to seek occasion to quarrel, 
giving into the most dissolute discourse, and pretending drunk- 
enness as the cause of their ribaldry. All this was done to 
provoke him. However, either vexed at their obscenities and 
discourses, or guessing at their design by the manner of their 
drawling them out, he changed his posture, and threw himself 
back upon his couch, as though he neither heard nor regarded 
them. Then Perpenna took a cup of wine, and as he was 
drinking, purposely let it fall out of his hands. The noise it 

* Dacier thinks we should read Mantus, by which he means Mmiui Jn- 
IswiMa^ wko gave Sertorius the first blow. 

9* 
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made being the signal for them to fall on, Antony, who tat 
next to Sertorius, gave him a stroke with his sword. Sertori- 
us turned, and strove to eet up; but Antony, throwing himself 
upon his oreast, held bom his hands; so that, not being able in 
the least to defend himself, the rest of the conspirators des- 
patched him with many wounds. 

Upon the first news of his death, most of the Spaniards 
abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies surrendered them- 
selves to Pompey and Metellus. Perpenna attempted some- 
thing with those that remained; but though he had the use of 
all that Sertorius had prepared, he made so ill a figure, that it 
was evident he knew no more how to command than how to 
obey. He ^ve Pompey battle, and was soon routed and taken 
prisoner. Nor in this last distress did he behave as became a 
general. He had the papers of Sertorius in his possession, 
^d he offered Pompey the sight of original letters from men 
of consular dimity, and the greatest interest in Rome, by 
which they invited Sertorius into Italy, in consequence ot the 
desii*e of numbers, who wanted a change in the present face of 
affairs, and a new administration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, but with 
all the marks of a solid and improved understanding) and by 
his prudence delivered Rome from a train of dreadful fears 
and new commotions. He collected all those letters, and the 
other papers of Sertorius, and burnt them, without either read- 
ing them himself, or suffering any other person to do it As 
for Perpenna, he put him to death immediately, lest he should 
mention the names of those who wrote the letters, and thence 
new seditions and troubles should arise. Perpenna's accom- 
plices met the same fate; some of them beins brought to Pom- 
pey, and by him ordered to the block, and others who fled 
iiito Africa, shot by the Moors. None escaped but Aufidius, 
the rival of Manlius. Whether it was that he could not be 
found, or they thought him not worth the seeking, he lived to 
old age in a village of the barbarians, wretchecfly pooTi and 
universally despised. 
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DtTRis, the historian, writes, that Eumene» the Cardian was 
theson of a poor wagoner in tiie Chersonesiis, and yet thath^ 
had a liberal education both as to learning and the exercises 
then in vogue.* He says that while he was but a lad, Philip 
happening to be in Cardia, went to spend an hour of leisure 
in seeing now the young men acquitted themselves in the pan- 
craiioriy'f and the boys in wrestling. Among these Eumenes 
succeeded so well, and showed so much activity and address, 
that Philip was pleased with him, and took him into his train. 
But others assert, with a greater appearance of probability, 
that Philip preferred him on account of the ties oi friendship 
and hospitality there were between him and tlie father of 
Eumenes. 

After the death of Philip, he maintained the reputation of 
being equal to any of Alexander's officers in capacity, and in 
the honour with which he discharged his commissions; and 
though he had only the title of principal secretary, he was 
looked upon in as honourable a light as the king's most inti- 
mate friends and counsellors, insomuch that he had the sole 
direction of an Indian expedition; and upon the death of He- 
phaBStion, when Perdiccas had the post of that favourite, he 
succeeded Perdiccas. J Therefore, when Neoptolemus, who 
had been the principal armour-bearer, took upon him to say, 
after the death of Alexander, — ^^ That he had oorne the shield 
and spear of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only follow- 
ed with his escritoir,'* tne Macedonians only laughed at his 
vanity, knowing that, besides other marks of honour, Alex- 
ander had thought Eumenes not unworthy his alliance. For 

* There were public schools, where children of all conditions were taught^ 
without distinction. 

j- The pancration (as we have already observed) was a composition of 
wrestling and boxing. 

^ In the printed text it is iiretfytttf, province. But as we know of no g^ 
vemment that Alexander ^ye Eumenes, 'enrA^iAff a command in the caoal' 
ry, which is the reading m some of the manusciipts, appears preferable. 
And Cornelius Nepoi confirms it in these words: JPrmfud eUam alteri equk^ 
turn aim. 
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Barsine, the daughter of Artahazus, who was the first lady 
Alexander took to his hed in Asia, and who brought him a son 
named Hercules, had two sisters; one of which, called Apama, 
he gave to Ptolemy, and the other, called also Barsine, he gave 
to Eumenes, at the time when he was selecting Persian ladies 
as wives for his friends.* 

Yet it must be acknowledged, he was often in disgrace with 
Alexander, and once or twice in danger too on account of ' 
Hephsestion. In the first place, Hephaestion gave a musician, 
named Evius, the quarters which the servants of Eumenes had 
taken up for him. Upon this, Eumenes went in great wrath 
to Alexander, with Mentor,t and cried, — ^^ The best method 
they could take, was to throw away their arms, and learn to 
play upon the flute, or turn tragedians/^ Alexander at first 
entered into his quarrel, and sharply rebuked Hephsestion; but 
he soon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his dis* 

Sleasure upon EiUmenes; thinking he had behaved with more 
isrespect to him than resentment against Hephsestion, 
Again, when Alexander wanted to send out Nearchus with 
a fleet to explore the coast of the ocean, he found his treasury 
low, and asked his friends for a supply. Among the rest he 
applied to Eumenes for three hunared talents, who offered 
him only a hundred, and assured him, at the same timeJhe 
should find it difficult to collect that sum by his stewaras. 
Alexander refused the ofier, but did not remonstrate or com- 
plain. However, he ordered his servants privately to set fire 
to Eumenes's tent, that he might be forced to carry out his 
money, and be openly convicted of its falsity. It happened 
that the tent was entirely consumed, and Alexander was sorry 
on account of the loss of his papers. There was gold and 
silver found melted, to the amount of more than a thousand 
talents; yet even then the king took none of it And having 
written to all his grandees ana lieutenants, to ^end him copies 
of the despatches that were lost, upon their arrival he put them 
again under the care of Eumenes. 
Some time after, another dispute happened between him and 

* Alexander had married Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius, and given 
tlie youngest, named Trypctis, to Hephsestion. This was a measure well 
calculated to esta1)lish him and his posterity on the Persian throne; but it 
was obnoxious to the Macedonians. Therefore, to support it on one hsnd, 
and to obviate inconveniences on the other, he selected eighty idrg^ns CMit 
of the most honourable families in Persia, and persuaded his principal 
friends and officers to many them. 

j- Mentor was brother to Memnon, whose widow Barune was Alexan- 
der's mistress. He was also brother-in-law to Artabaziis; and the second 
Barsine, whom Eumenes married, seems to have been daughter to Mem- 
non and Mentor's sister. 
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Hephaestion, on account of some present from the king to (me 
of them. Much severe and abusive lan^age passed between 
them, yet Alexander, for the present, did not look upon Eu- 
menes with the less regard. But HephaBstion dying soon after, 
the king, in his unspeakable affliction for that loss, expressed 
his resentment against all who he thought envied that favourite 
while he lived, or rejoiced at his death, ikimenes was one of 
those whom he mo3t suspected of such sentiments, and he 
often mentioned the differences, and the severe language those 
differences had produced. Eumenes, however, being an artful 
man, and happy at expedients, made the very person through 
whom he had fost the king's favour the means of regaining it 
He seconded the zeal and application of Alexander, to cele» 
brate the memory of Hephaestion. He suggested such in* 
stances of veneration as he thought might do most honour to 
the deceased, and contributed largely and freely out of his 
own purse towards the expenses of his funeraL 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke out 
between the phalanx and the late king's friends and generals. 
Eumenes, in his heart, sided with the phalanXy but in appear- 
ance stood neuter, a& a person perfectly indifferent; saying, it 
did not become him, who was a stranger, to interfere in the 
disputes of the Macedonians. And when the other great offi- 
cers retired from Babylon, he staid there, endeavouring to 
appease that body of infantiy, and to dispose them to a recon- 
ciliation! 

After these troubles were jtast, and the generals met to con- 
sult about dividing the provinces and armies among them, the 
countries assigned Eumenes were Cappadocia and Paphlago- 
nia, and the coast of the sea of Pontus, as far as Irapezus. 
These countries were not then subject to the Macedonians, 
for Ariarathes was king of them; but Leonatus and Antigonus 
were to go with a great army, and put Eumenes in possession. 
Antigonus, now elated with power, and despising all the 
world, gave no attention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Leo- 
natus marched down from the upper provinces into Phrygia, 
and promised to undertake the expedition for Eumenes. Im- 
mediately after this, Hecataeus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, afK 
plied to Leonatus, and desired him rather to go to the relief 
of Antipater and the Macedonians, who were besieged m La- 
mia.* Leonatus being inclined to go, called Eumenes, and 
attempted to reconcile nim to HecataeucL They had long had 
suspicions of each other on account of a family difference in 
point of politics; in consequence of which Eumenes had only 
accused Hecataeus of setting himself up tyrant in Cardia> and 

* A cit]r of TheasaljTv 
Vol. in. 
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had entreated Alexander to restore that people to their liberty. 
He now desired to be excused taking a share in the Grecian 
expedition, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who had long 
hated him, to gratify himself as well as Hecataeus, would make 
some attempt upon his life. Upon which, Leonatus, placing 
an entire confidence in him, opened to him all his heart He 
told him the assisting Antipater was nothing but a pretext, and 
that he designed, as soon as he landed in Gfreece, to assert his 
claim to Macedonia. At the same time he showed him letters 
from Cleopatra,* in which she invited him to Pella, and pro- 
mised to give him her hand. 

. Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or whe- 
ther he despaired of any service from Leonatus, who was ex- 
tremely obstinate in his temper, and followed every impulse 
of a precipitate ambition, he withdrew from him in the night 
with all his equipage, which consisted of three hundred horse, 
two hundred of his domestics, well armed, and all his treasure, 
amounting to five thousand talents. With this he fled to Per- 
diccas; and, as he acquainted that general with the secret de- 
signs of Leonatus, he was immediately taken into a high de- 
gree of favour, and admitted to a share in his councils. In a 
fittle time, too, Perdiccas in person conducted him into Cappa- 
docia, with a great army; took Ariarathes prisoner, suboued 
all the country, and established Eumenes in that government; 
in consequence of which, Eumenes put the cities under the 
direction of his friends, placed guards and garrisons, with 
proper officers at their head, and appointed judges and super- 
intendants of the revenue^ Perdiccas leaving the entire dis- 
position of those things to him. After this, he departed with 
Perdiccas; choosing to give him that testimony of respect, and 
not thinking it consistent with his interest to be absent from 
his court But Perdiccas, satisfied that he could himself exe- 
cute the designs he was meditating, and perceiving that the 
provinces he had left behind required an able and faithful 
guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had reached Cilicia. 
The pretence was, that he might attend to the concerns of his 
own government; but the real intention, that he should secure 
the adjoining province of Armenia, which was disturbed by 
the practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits, and unbound- 
ed vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavoured to keep him to 
his duty, by soothing applications. And as he saw the Mace- 
donian infantry wercbecome extremely insolent and audacious, 
he applied himself to raising a body of cavalry, which might 
be a counterpoise against them. For this purpose, he remitted 

* The sister of Alexander. 
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the taxes, and save other immunities to those of his province 
who were good horsemen. He also bought a ^eat number 




ferently affected, some with astonishment, and others with 
joy, to see a body of cavalry collected, to tlie number of six 
thousand three hundred, and trained in so short a space of 
time. 

About that time, Craterus and Antipater, having reduced 
Greece, passed into Asia, to overthrow trie power of Perdiccaj^ 
and news was brought that their first intention was to enter 
Cappadocia. Perdiccas himself was encased in war with 
Ptpremy; he therefore appointed Eumenes commander-in. 
chief ol the forces in Armenia and Cappadocia, and wrote to 
Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that general, 
whom he had invested with discretionary powers. Alcetas 
plainly refused to submit to that injunction; alleging that the 
Macedonians would be ashamed to fight Antipater; and as for 
Craterus, their afiection for him was such that they would re- 
ceive him with open arms. On the other hand, it was visible 
that Neoptolemus was forming some treacherous scheme 
against Lumenes; for when called upon, he refused to join 
him, and, instead of that, prepared to give him battle. 

This was the first occasion on which Eumenes reaped the 
fruits of his foresight and timely preparations. For, though 
his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry he put Neoptolemus 
to flight, and took his baggage. And while the phalanx were 
dispersed upon the pursuit, ne fell upon them in such good 
orcfer with nis horse, that they were forced to lay down uieir 
arms, and take an oath to serve him. Neoptolemns collected 
some of the fugitives, and retired with them to Craterus and 
Antipater. They had already sent ambassadors to Eumenes, 
to desire him to adopt tiieir interests; in reward of which they 
would confirm to him the provinces he had, and give him 
others, with an additional number of troops; in which case he 
would find Antipater a friend instead of an eriertiy, and con- 
tinue in friendship with Craterus, instead of turning hiis arms 
against him. 

Eumenes made answer to these proposals, — ^^ That having 
long been on a footing of enmity with Antipater, he did not 
choose to be his friend, at a time when he saw him treating 
his friends as so many enemies. As for Craterus, he was 
ready to reconcile him to Perdiccas, and to compromise mat- 
ters between them upon just and reasonable terms. But if he 
should begin hostilities, he would support his injured friend 
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while he had an hour to liye, and rather saerifiee life itself 
than his honour." 

When this answer was reported to Antipater and Craterus, 
they took some time to deliberate upon the measures they 
should pursue. Mean while, Neoptolemus arriyins, gave 
them an account of the battle he had tost, and requested assist- 
ance of them both, but particularly of Craterus. He said, — 
<'The Macedonians haa so extraordinary an attachment to 
him, that if they saw but his hat, or heard one accent of his 
tongue, they would immediately run to him with their swords 
in &eir hands.'' Indeed, the reputation of Craterus was very 
sreat among them, and, after the death of Alexander, most of 
uiem wished to be under his command. They remembered 
the risks he had run of embroiling himself with Alexander for 
their sakes; how he had combated the inclination for Persian 
fashions which insensibly grew upon him, and supported the 
customs of nis country against the insults of baroaric pomp 
and luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipater into Cilicia, and taking a con- 
siderable part of the forces himself, marched alons with Ne- 
optolemus against Eumenes. If Eumenes foresaw his coming, 
and was prepared for it, we may imptlte it to the visilance 
necessary in a general; we see nothing in that of superior ge- 
nius. But when, besides his concealing from the enemy what 
they ou^ht not to discover, he brought his own troops to ac- 
tion, without knowing \\^o was their adversary, and made 
them serve against Craterus, without finding out that he was 
the officer they had to contend with; in this we see charac- 
teristical proofs of generalship. For he propagated a report, 
that Neoptolemus, assisted by Pigris, was advancing again 
with some Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horse. The night 
he designed to decamp, he fell into a sound sleep, and had a 
very extraordinary dream. He thought he saw two Alexan- 
ders prepared to try their strength against each other, and each 
at the head of a phalanx. Minerva came to support the one 
and Ceres the otner. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the 
Alexander assisted by Minerva, was defeated, and Ceres 
crowned the victor with a wreath of com. He immediately 
concluded that the dream was in his favour, because he had to 
fight for a country which was most of it in tillage, and which 
had then so excellent a crop well advanced towards the sickle, 
that the whole face of it nad the appearance of a profouna 
peace. He was the more confirmed m his opinion, when he 
found the enemy's word was Minerva and Alexander^ and in 
opposition to it he gave Ckrea and Alexander, At the same 
time, he ordered his men to crown themselves, and to cover 
their arms with ears of corn. He was several times upon the 
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point of declaring to his principal officers and captains what 
adversary they had to contend with; thinking it a hazardous 
undertaking to keep to himself a secret so important, and per- 
haps necessary for them to know, yet he abode by his nrst 
resolution, and trusted his own heart only with the danger Hiat 
might ensue. 

When he came to give battle, he would not set any Mace- 
donian to engage Craterus, but appointed to that charge two 
bodies of foreign horse, commanned by Phamabazus the son 
of Artabazus, and Phoenix of Tenedos. Thejr had orders to 
advance on the first sight of the enemy, ana come to close 
fighting, without giving them time to retire; and if they at- 
tempted to speak or send any herald, they were not to regard 
it For he nad strong apprehensions tnat the Macedonians 
would go over to Craterus, if they happened to know- him. 
Eumenes, himself with a troop of three hundred select horse, 
went and posted himself in the right wing, where he should 
have to act against Neoptolemus. When they had passed a 
little hill that separated the two armies,'and came m view, 
they charged with such impetuosity, that Craterus was ex- 
tremely surprised, and expressed his resentment in strong 
terms against Neoptolemus, who, he thought, had deceived 
him witn a pretence that the Macedonians would change sides. 
However, he exhorted his officers to behave like brave men, 
and stood forward to the encounter. In the first shock, which 
was very violent, the spears were soon broken, and they were 
then to decide the dispute with the sword. 

The behaviour of Craterus did no dishonour to Alexander. 
He killed numbers with his own hand, and overthrew many 
others who assailed him in front But at last he received a 
side-blow from aThracian, which brought him to the ground. 
Many passed over him without knowmg him; but uorgias, 
one of Eumenes's officers, took notice of^im; and being well 
acquainted with his person, leaped from his horse, and guard- 
ed the body. It was then, however, too late; he was at me last 
extremity, and in the agonies of death. 

In the meantime, ^optolemus engaged Eumenes. The 
most violent hatred had long subsisted between them, and 
this day added stings to it They knew not one another in 
the two first encounters, but in me third they did; and then 
they rushed forward impetuously, with swords drawn, and 
loud shouts. The shock their horses met with was so violent, 
tiiat it resembled that of two galleys. The fierce antagonists 
quitted the bridles, and laid hold on each other; each endea- 
vouring to tear, ofi* the helmet or the breast-plate of his enemy. 
While their hands were thus engaged, their horses went from 
under them; and as they fell to the ground without quitting 

Vol. III. 10 
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their hold, they wrestled for the advantage. Neoptolemus was 
beginning to rise first, when Eumenes wounded him in the 
ham^ ando^ that means, jgot upon his feet before him. Neop- 
tolemus hems wounded in one knee, supported himself upon 
the other, and fousht with great courage undernes^, but was 
not able to reach nis adversary a mortal blow. At last, re- 
ceiving a wound in the neck, he grew faint, and stretched 
himself upon the ground. Eumenes with all the eagerness of 
inveterate hatred, hastening to strip off his arms, and loading 
him with reproaches, did not observe that his sword was stiU 
in his hand; so that Neoptolemus wounded him under the cui- 
rass, where it touches upon the groin. However, as the stroke 
was but. feeble, the apprehensions it gave him were greater 
than the real hurt 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he was with 
the wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he mounted 
his horse, and made up to his left wing, which he supposed 
might still be engaged with the enemy. There, being inform- 
ed of the fate of Craterus, he hastened to him, and finding hi» 
breath and his senses not quite ^one, he alighted from his 
horse, wept over him, and gave him his hand. One while he 
vented his execrations upon Neoptolemus, and another while 
lie lamented his own ill fortune, and the cruel necessity he was 
under of coming to extremities with his most intimate friend, 
and either giving or receiving the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the former. 
And it raised him to a high rank of honour, because it brought 
him the palm both of capacity and courage; but at the same 
lime it exposed him to the envy and hatred both of his allies 
•and his enemies. It seemed hard to them, that a stranger, a 
foreign adventurer, should have destroyed one of the greatest 
and most illustrious of the Macedonians, with the arms of those 
very Macedonians. Had the news of the death of Craterus 
been brought sooner to Perdiccas, none but he would have 
swayed the Macedonian sceptre. jBut he was slain in a muti- 
ny in Egypt, two days before the news arrived. The Mace- 
donians were so much exasperated against Eumenes upon the 
late event, that they immediately decreed his death. Antiji^o- 
nus and Antipater wei^ to take the direction of the war which 
was to carry that decree into execution. Meantime Eumenes 
went to tiie king's horses which were pasturing upon Mount 
Ida, and took such as he had occasion lor, but gave the keep- 
ers a discharge for them. When Antipater was apprised ofit 
he laughed, and said, '^ He could not enough admire the cau- 
tion of Eumenes, who must certainly expect to see the account 
of the king's goods and ^^hattels stated either on one side or 
other." 
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Enmenes intended to give battle upon the plains of Lydia, 
near Sardis, both because he was s^ong in cavalry, and be- 
cause he was ambitious to show Cleopatra what a respectable 
force he had. However, at the request of that princess, who 
was afraid to give Anti pater any cause of complamt, he march- 
ed to the Upper Phrygia, and wintered in Celaenae. There 
Alcetas, Polemon, ana Docimus, contended with him for the 
command; upon which he said, — '^ This makes eood the obser- 
vation, every one thinks of advancing himself, but no one 
thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public weal." 

He had promised to pay his army within three days; and as 
he had not money to do it, he sold them all the farms and cas- 
tles in the country, together with the people and cattle that 
were upon them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, 
or officer who had a command in the fdreign troops, received 
battering endues from Eumenes; and when he had taken the 
castle, he divided the spoil among his company, according to 
the arrears due to each particular man. This restored him the 
affections of the soldiers; insomuch that when papers w^re 
found in his camp, dispersed by the enemy, in which their 
generals promised a hundred talents, and creat honours to the 
man who should kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were highly 
incensed, and gave order, that from that time he should have 
a body-guard of a thousand officer- like men* alwajrs about 
him, who should keep watch by turns, and be in waiting day 
and night There was not a man who refused that charge; 
and they were glad to receive from Eumenes the marks of 
honour, which those who were called the king's friends used 
to receive from the hands of royalty. For he, too, was em- 
powered to distribute purple hats and rich robes, which were 
considered as the principal gifts the kings of Macedon had to 
bestow. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of higher sentiments even 
to persons of mean spirit; and we see something of grandeur 
ana importance about them in the elevation where Fortune 
has placed them. But he who is inspired by real fortitude 
and magnanimity, will show it most by the dignity of his be- 
haviour under losses, and in the most adverse fortune. So did 
Eumenes. When he had lost a battle to Antigonus in the ter- 
ritory of the Ocynians in Cappadocia, through the treachery 
of one of his officers, though he was forced to fly himself, he 
did not suffer the traitor to escape to the enemy, but took him 
and hanged him upon the spot In his flight he took a differ- 
ent way from the pursuers, and privately turned round in such 
a manner, as to regain the field of battle. There he encamp- 

T«) »iucoyuunr. 
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ed, in order to bury the dead; whom he collected and burnt 
with the door posts of the neighbouring Tillages. The bodies 
of the officers and common soldiers were burnt upon separate 
piles; and when he had raised great monuments of earth over 
them he decamped. So that Antigonus coming that way af- 
terwards, was astonished at his firmness and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigonus, and 
could easily have taken it, together wim many persons of free 
condition, a great number of slaves, and all me wealUi which 
had been amassed in so many wars, and the plunder of so ma- 
ny countries. But he was afraid that his men, when possessed 
ot such riches and spoils, would think themselves too heavy 
for flight, and be too effeminate to bear the hardship of long 
wandering from place to place; and yet time he knew, was his 
principal resource for getting clear of Antigonus. On the 
other nand, he was sensible it would be extremely ^difficult to 
keep the Macedonians from flying upon the spoil, when it was 
so much within reach. He, therefore, ordered them to refresh 
themselves, and feed their horses, before they attacked the 
enemy. In the meantime he privately sent a messenger to 
Menander, who escorted the ba^age, to acquaint hmi, — 
" That Eumenes, in consideration of the friendship which had 
subsisted between them, advised him to provide for his safety, 
and to retire as fast as possible from the plain, where he might 
easily be surrounded, to the foot of the neighbouring moun-> 
tain, where the cavalry could not act, or any troops fall upon 
his rear." 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and retired. After 
which, Eumenes sent out his scouts in the presence of all the 
soldiers, and commanded the latter to arm and bridle their 
horses, in order for the attack. The scouts brought back an 
account that Menander had gained a situation where he could 
not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes pretended great concern, 
and drew off his forces. We are told, that upon the report 
Menander made of this affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians 
launched out in the praises of Eumenes, and began to regard 
him with an eye of kindness, for acting so generous a part, 
when it was in his power to have enslaved their children and 
dishonoured their wives. The answer Antigonus gave them 
was this: — -'* Think not, my good friends, it was for your sake 
he let them go; it was for nis own. He did not choose to 
have so many shackles upon him when he designed to fly." 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly from 
place to place, spoke to many of his soldiers to leave him; 
either out of care for their safety, or because he did not choose 
to have a body of men after him, who were too few to stand a 
battle, and too many to fly in priva^jy. And when he retiree^ 



to the casile of Nora,* on the confines of Lycaonk and Cappa^ 
docia, with only five hundred horse, and two hundred tbotj 
there again he gave all such of his friends free leave to depart, 
as did not like me inconveniences of the place, and the mean- 
ness of dietyt and dismissed them with great marks of 
kindness. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he termed 
that siege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes answered, — 
^' Antigonus had many friends, and generals to take his place, , 
in case of accidents to himself; but the troops he had the care 
of had none to command or protect them after him/' He 
therefore insisted that Antigonus should send hostages^ if he 
wanted to treat with him in person. And when Antigonus 
wanted him to make his application to him first, as the greater 
man, he said, — ^^ While I am master of my sword, I shall never 
think any man greater than myself." At last Antigonus sent 
his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hostage, ancT then Eu- 
menes came out to him. They embraced with great tokens 
of cordiality, having formerly been intimate friends and com- 
panions. 

In the conference, which lasted a considerable time, Eu- 
menes made no mention of security for his own life, or of an 
amnesty for what was passed. Instead of that, he insisted on 
having the government of his provinces confirmed to him, and 
considerable rewards fpr his services besides; insomuch, that 
all who attended on the occasion, admired his firmness, and 
were astonished at his greatness of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians ran to 
see Eumenes; for, after the death of Craterus, no man was so 
much talked of in the army as he. But Antigonus, fearing 
they should offer him some violence, called to them to keep 
at a distance; and when they still kept crowding in, ordered 
them to be driven off* with stones. At last he took him in his 
arms, and keeping off" the multitude with his guards, with some 
difficulty got nim safe a^ain into the castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line of 
circumvallation round the place, and having left a sufficient 
number of troops to carry oa the siege, he retired. The fort 
was abundantly provided with corn, water, and salt, but in 
want of every tning else requisite for the table. Yet with this 
mean provision he furnished out a cheerful entertainment for 
his friends, whom he invited in their turns; for he took care 
to season his provisions with agreeable discourse, and the ut- 
most cordiality. His appearance was, indeed, very engaging. 

s • ■'■ 

* It was only two hundred and fifhr paces in oircumference* 
t A hundred left him upon this offer. 
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His countenance had nothing of a ferocious or war-worn tum^ 
hut was smooth and elegant; and the proportion of his limbs 
was so excellent, that they might seem to nave come from the 
chisel of tiie statuary. And tliough he was not very eloquent, 
he had a soft and persuasive way of speaking, as we may con- 
clude from his epistles. 

He observed, that the greatest inconvenience to the garrison, 
was the narrowness of the space in which they were confined, 
enclosed as it was with small houses, and the whole of it not 
more than two furlongs in circuit; so that they were forced to 
take their food without exercise, and their horses to do the 
same. To remove the languor which is the cons^uence of 
that want, as well as to prepare them for flight, ii occasion 
should offer, he assigned a room, fourteen cubits Idng, the 
lai^est in all the fort, for the men to walk in, and ^ve them 
orders gradually to mend their pace. As for the norses, he 
tied them to the roof of the stable with strong halters. Then 
he raised their heads and fore parts W a pulley, till they could 
scarce touch the ground with their fore feet, but, at the same 
time, they stood firm upon their hind feet In this posture 
the grooms plied them with the whip and the voice; and the 
horses thus irritated, bounded furioualy on their hind feet, or 
strained to set their fore feet on the ground; by which efforts 
their whole body was exercised, till they were out of breath 
and in a foam. After this exercise, which was no bad one 
either for speed or strength, they had their barley given them 
boiled, that they might sooner despatch, and better digest it. 

As the siege was drawn out to a considerable length, Anti- 
gonus received information of the death of Antipater in Ma- 
cedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed there through the 
animosities between Cassander and Polyperchon. H^ now 
bade adieu to all inferior prospects, and gra3ped the whole 
empire in his schemes; in consecfiience of which, he wanted to 
mate Eumenes his friend, and bring him to co-operate in the 
execution of his plan. For this, purpose he sent to him Hier- 
onymus,* with proposals of peiice, on condition that he took 
the oath that was onercd to him. Eumenes made a correction 
in the oath, and left it to the Macedonians before the place, 
to judge which form was the most reasonable. Indeed, Anti- 
gonus,, to save appearances, had slightly mentioned the royal 
family in the beginning, and all the rest ran in his own name. 
Eumenes, therefore, put Olympias and the princes of the blood 
first; and he proposed to engage himself by oath of fealty, not 

* Hieronymus was of Cardia, and therefore a countryman o^ Eumenes. 
He wrote the histoiv of those princes who divided Alexander's domimons 
among them» and of their successors. 
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to Antigonus only, but to Olympias and the princes her chil* 
dren. This appearing to the Macedonians much more con- 
sistent with justice than the other, they permitted Eumenes to 
take it, and then raised the siege. They likewise sent this 
oath to Antigonus, requiring him to take it on the other part. 

Meantime Eumenes restored to the Cappadocians all the hos- 
tages he had in Nora; and in return they furnished him with 
horses, beasts of burden, and tents. He also collected great 
part of his soldiers, who had dispersed themselves after his 
defeat, and were straggling about the country. By this means 
he assembled near a thousand horse,* with which he marched 
off as fast as possible; rightly judging he had much to fear 
from Antisonus. For that general not only ordered him to 
be besieged again, and shut up with a circular wall, but, in 
his letters, expressed great resentment against the Macedoni-^ 
ans for admitting the correction of the oath. 

Whi^e Eumenes was flying from place to place, he received * 
letters from Macedonia, in which the people declared their 
apprehensions of the growing power of Antigonus; and others 
from Olympias, wherein she invited him to come and take upon 
him the tuition and care of Alexander's son, whose life she 
conceived to be in danger. At the same time, Polyperchon 
and king Philip sent him orders to carry on the war against 
Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia. They empowered 
him also to take five hundred talents out of the royal treasure 
at Quinda,t for the re-establishment of his own affairs, and as 
much more as he should judge necessary for the jjurposes of 
the war. Antigenes and Teutames, too, who commanded the 
Mrs^i/rnspides, had directions to support him. 

These officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind recep- 
tion, but it was not difficult to discover the envy and jealousy 
they had in their hearts, and how much they disdained to act 
under him. Their envy he endeavoured to remove, by not 
taking the money, which he told them he did not want To 
remove their obstinacy and ambition for the first place, was 
not so easy an affair; for, though they knew not how to com- 
mand, they were resolved not to obey. In this case he called 
in the assistance of superstition. He said, Alexander had ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and showed him a pavilion with 
royal furniture, and a throne in the middle of it; after which 
that prince declared, — "If they would hold their councils, 
and despatch business there, he would be with them, and pros- 



* Diodorus Siculus tayi two thousand, 
fin Caria. 
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per every measure and action which commenced under his 
auspices.^'* 

He easily persuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to believe he 
had this vision. They were not willing to wait upon him, 
nor did he choose to dishonour his commission hy going to 
them. They prepared, therefore, a royal pavilion, and a 
throne in it, wnich they called the throne of Alexander; and 
thither they repaired to consult upon the most important 
affairs. 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces, and, 
upon the way, were joined by Peucestas, a friend of Eumenes, 
and other governors of provinces. Thus the Macedonians 
were greatly strengthenea, both in point of numbers, and in 
the most magnificent provision of all the requisites of war. 
But power ana affluence had rendered these governors so un- 
tractable in society, and so dissolute in their way of living, 
since the death of Alexander, and they came together with a 
spirit of despotism, so nursed by barbaric pride, that they 
soon became obnoxious to each other, and no sort of harmony 
could subsist between them. Besides, they flattered the Ma- 
cedonians without any regard to decorum, and supplied them 
with money in such a manner, for their entertamments and 
sacrifices, that in a little time, their camp looked like a place 
of public reception for every scene of intemperance; and those 
veterans were to be courted for military appointments, as the 
people are for their votes in a republic. 

Eumenes soon perceived that the new-arrived grandees de- 
spised each other, but were afraid of him, and watched an op- 
portunity to kill him. He therefore pretended he was in want 
of money, and borrowed large sums of those that hated him 
mostjt in order that they might place some confidence in him, 
or at least might give up their designs upon his life, out of 
regard to the money lent him. Thus ne found guards for him- 
self in the opulence of others; and, though men in general 
seek to save their lives by giving, he provided for his safety 
by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonians took bribes of 
all who wanted to corrupt them, and like a kind of guaids, 
daily attended the gates of those that affected the command. 

* In consequence of this, according^ to Dlodoros, Eumenes proposed to 
take a siim ont of the treasury, suf&cient for making a throne of gold; to 
place upon that throne the diadem, the sceptre and crown, and all the 
other ensigns of royalty belonging to that prince; that every morning a sa- 
crifice should be offered him by sdl the officers; and that all orders should 
be issued in his name. A stroke of policy suitable to the genhxs of 
Eumenes. 

tFour hundred thousand crowns. 
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fiut, when Antigonus came and encamped over against them^ 
and afiairs called for a real general, Eumenes was applied toy. 
not only by the soldiers, but the very grandees who had taken 
so much state upon them in time of peace and pleasure, freely 
gave place to him, and took the post ne assigned theih without 
murmuring. Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to pass the 
river Pasitigris, not one of the other officers who were ap« 
pointed to guard it got any intelligence of his motions; Eu- 
menes alone was at hand to oppose him; and he did it so 
effectually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, and 
made four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour oi the Macedonians, when Eumenes hap« 
pened to be sick, still more particularly showed, that they 
thought others fit to dii^ct in magnificent entertainments, an^ 
the solemnities of peace, but that he was the only person 
among them fit to lead an army. For, Peucestas having feast* 
ed them in a sumptuous manner in Persia, and given each man 
a sheep for sacrifice, hoped to be indulged with the command. 
A few days after, as they were marching against the enemy, 
Eumenes was so dangerously ill, that he was forced to be car* 
ried in a litter, at some distance from the ranks, ]est his rest, 
which was very precarious, should be disturbed with the noise. 
They had not gone far, before the enemy suddenly made their 
appearance, for they had passed the intermediate hills, and 
were now descending into the plain. The lustre of their gold^^ 
en armour glittering in the sun, as they marched down the 
hill, the elephants with their towers on their backs, and the 
purple vests which the cavalry used to wear when they werie 
advancing to the combat, struck the troops that were to oppose 
them with such surprise, that the front halted, and called out 
for Eumenes, declaring that they would not move a step far» 
ther, if he had not the direction of them. At the same time 
they grounded their arms, exhorted each other to stop, and 
insisted that their officers should not hazard an engagement 
without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no sooner heard this than he advanced with the 
utmost expedition, hastening the slaves that carried the litter. 
He likewise opened the curtains, and stretched out his hand ia 
token of his joy. On the first sight of the general of their 
heart, the troops saluted him in uie Macedonian language, 
clanked their anns, and, with loud shouts, challenged the ene- 
my to advance, thinking themselves invincible while he was 
at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from some prisoners, that Eu- 
menes was so extremely ill, that he was forced to be carried 
in a litter, concluded he should find no great difficulty in beat- 
ing the other generals; and, therefore, hastened to the attack* 
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But when he came to reconnoitre the enemy^s army, and tow 
in what excellent order it was drawn up, he stood still some- 
time, in silent admiration. At last, spying the litter carried 
about from one wine to the other, he laushed out aloud, as his 
manner was, and said to his friends, — ^^ Yon litter is the thing 
that pitches the battle against us.'^ After this he immediately 
retreated to his entrenchments.* 

The Macedonians had hardly recovered themselves from 
their fears, before they began to behave again in a disorderly 
and mutinous manner to their officers, and spread themselves 
over almost all the provinces of Gabene, for winter quarters; 
insomuch that the first were at the distance of a thousand fur- 
longs from the last Antigonus being informed of this cir- 
cumstance, moved back against them, without losing a mo- 
ment's time. He took a rugged road, that aJBTorded no water, 

• There are some particulars in Diodorus, which deserve to be inserted 
here. After the two armies were separated without coming* to action, they 
encamped about three furlongs distance from each other; and Antigonus 
soon finding the country where he lay so much exhausted, that it would be 
very difficult for him to subsist, sent deputies to the confederate army, to 
solicit them, especially the governors of provinces, and the old Macedoni- 
an corps, to desert Eumenes, and to join him; which at this time, they re- 
jected with the highest indignation. After the deputies were dismissed, 
£umenes came into the assembly, and delivered himself in the following 
fable: — « A lion once falling in love with a young damsel, demanded her in 
marriage of her father. The father made answer. That he looked on such 
an alliance as a great honour to his family, but stood in fear of his claws and 
teeth, lest, upon any tnfling dispute that might happen between them after 
marriage, he might exercise them a little too hastily upon lus daughter. 
To remove this objection, the amorous lion caused both nis nails and teeth 
to be drawn immediately; whereupon the father took a cudgel, and soon gfot 
rid of his enemy. — This," continued he, "is the very thing aimed at by 
Antigonus, who is libereJ in promises, till he has made himself master of 
your forces, and then beware of his teeth and paws." A few days after 
this, Eumenes having intelligence that Antigonus mtendedto decamp in the 
niglit, presently guessed that his design was to seek quarters of refresh* 
ment for his army in the rich district of Gabene. To prevent this, and, at 
tiie same time, to gain a passage into that country, he instructed some soU 
diers to pretend they were deserters, and sent them into the camp of An^ 
tigoims, where they reported that Eumenes intended to attack him in 
his trenches that very night But while Antig^nus's troops were under 
arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which at length Antigonus suspected; 
and, having given proper orders to his foot, marched immediately after him 
with his cavsdry. Early in the morning, from the top of a hill, he discerned 
Eumenes, with his army, below: and Eumenes, upon sight of the cavalry, 
concluding that the whole army of Antigonus was at hand, faced about, and 
diHposed his troops in oixler to battle. Thus Eumenes was deceived in his 
turn; and, as soon as Antigonus's infantry came up, a sharp action followed, 
in which the victory seemed won and lost several times. At last, however, 
Antigonus had visibly the worst, being forced to withdraw, by long marches, 
into MtdiSi.-'^Dlod. Sic lib. xviii. 



because it was the shortest hoping, if he fell upon them while 
thus dispersed, that it would be impossible for their officers to 
assemble them. 

However, as soon as he had entered that desolate country, 
his troops were attacked with such violent winds, and severe 
frosts, that it was difficult for them to proceed; and they found 
it necessary to light many fires. For this reason their march 
could not be concealed. The barbarians, who inhabited the 
mountains that overlook the desert, wondering what such a 
number of fires could mean, sent some persons upon drome- 
daries to Peucestas, with an account of tnem. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this news, prepared for 
flight, intending to take with him such troops as he could col- 
lect on the way. But Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and ' 
uneasiness, by promising so to impede the enemy's march* 
that they would arrive three days later than they were ex- 
pected. Finding that they listened to him, he sent orders to 
the officers to draw all the troops from their quarters, and as- 
semble them with speed. At the same time he took his horse, 
and went with his colleagues to seek out a lofty piece of ground, 
which might attract the attention of the troops marching below. 
Having found one that answered his purpose, he measured it, 
and caused a number of fires to be lignted at proper intervals, 
so as to resemble a camp. 

When Antigonus beneld those fires upon the heights, he 
was in the utmost distress; for he thought the enemy were ap- 
prised of his intention some time .before, and were come to 
meet him. Not choosing, therefore, with forces so harassed 
and fatigued with their march, to be obliged to fight troops 
that were perfectly fresh, and had wintered in agreeable quar- 
ters, he len the short road, and led his men through the towns 
and villages, giving them abundant time to refresh themselves. 
But when he found that no parties came out to gall him in his 
march, which is usual when an enemy is near, and was inform- 
ed, by the neighbouring inhabitants, that they had seen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, he per- 
ceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of generalsnip, 
and this incensed him so much, that he aavanced with a reso- 
lution to try his strength in a pitched battle. 

Meantime the greatest part of l^e forces repaired to Eu- 
menes, and, in admiration of his capacity, desired him to take 
the sole command. Upon this, Antigenes and Teutamus, who 
were at the head of the ^rgyraspidesj were so exasperated witii 
envy, that they formed a plot against his life; and havine 
drawn into it most of the grandees and generals, they consultea 
upon a proper time and method to take him off. They all 
agreed to make use of him in the ensuing battle, and to assas- 
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sinate him immediately after. But Eudamus, master of the 
elephants, and Phaedimus. privately informed Eumenes of 
their resolutions; not out of any kindness or benevolent regard, 
but because they were afraid of losing the money they had 
lent him. He commended them for the honour with which 
they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told his 
friends, — ^^ That he lived among a herd of savage beasts," and 
immediately made his will. >After which he destroyed all his 
papers, lest after his death, charges and impeachments should 
arise against the persons who wrote them, in consequence of 
the secrets discovered there. He then considered, whether 
he should put the pnemy in the way of gaining the victory, 
or take his flight through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia: 
but he could not fix upon any thing while his friends staid 
with him. After revolving various expedients in his mind, 
which was now almost as cnanseable as his fortune, he drew 
up the forces, and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the 
barbarians. On the other hand, ihe phalanx and the Argyraa- 
pidea bade him be of good courage, assuring him that the ene- 
my would not stand the encounter. For tiiey were veterans 
wno had served under Philip and Alexander, and like so many 
champions of the ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many 
of them were seventy years of age, and none less than sixty; 
so that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, they cried 
out, — ^^ Villains, you fight against your fathers!" They then 
fell furiously upon his infantry and soon routed them. Indeed, 
none of the battalions could stand the shock, and most of them 
were cut in pieces upon the spot But though Antigonus had 
such bad success in this quarter, his cavalry were victorious, 
through the weak and dastardly behaviour of, Peucestas, and 
took all the baggage. Antigonus was a man who had an ex- 
cellent presence of mind on the most trying occasions, and 
here the place and the occasion befriended him. It was a 
plain open country, the soil neither deep nor hard, but, like 
the sea-shore, covered with a fine dry sand, which the tramp- 
ling of so many men and horses, during the action, reduced to 
a small white oust, that, like a cloud oflime, darkened the air, 
and intercepted the prospect^ so that it was easy for Antigonus 
to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus sent some of his corps 
to Antigonus, to desire him to restore the baggage. He told 
them, he would not only return the Argyraspidesihm baggage, 
but treat them, in all respects, with the greatest kindness, pro- 
vided they would put Eumenes in his hands. The Argyra^^ 
pidts came into that abominable measure, and agreed to de- 
liver up that brave man alive to his enemies. In pursuance 
of this scheme, they approached him unsuspected, and planted 
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themselves about him. Some lamented the loss of their bag- 
sage; some desired him to assume the spirit of victory, which 
he iiad gained; others accused the rest of their commanders. 
Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, took 
away his sword, and bound his hands behind him with his 
own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. But as 
tiiey led him through the midst of the Macedonians, he de- 
sired first to speak to them; not for any request he had to 
make, but upon matters of great importance to them. Silence 
being made, he ascended an eminence, and stretching out his 
han£, bound as they were, he said; — ^^ What trophy, ye vilest 
of all the Macedonians! what trophy could Antigonus have 
wished to raise, like this which you are raising, by delivering 
your general bound. Was it not base enough to acknowledge 
yourselves beaten, merely for the sake of your baggage, as if 
victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and not upon 
the points of vour swords; but you must also send your general 
as a ransom for tiiat baggage. For my part, though thus led. 
I am not conquered; I have beaten the enemy, and am ruinea 
hy my feWow-soldiers. But I conjure you by the god of ar- 
mies,^ and the awful deities who preside over oaths, to kill me 
here with your own hands. If my life be taken by another, 
the deed will still be yours. Nor will Antigonus complain, 
if you take the work out of his hands; for he wants not Eu- 
menes alive, but Eumenes dead. If you choose not to be the 
immediate instruments, loose but one of my hands, and that 
ihall do the business. If you will not trust me with a sword, 
throw me bound as I am to wild beasts. If you comply with 
this last request, I acquit you of all guilt with respect to me, 
and declare you have behaved to your general like the best 
and honestest of men." 

The rest of the troops received this speech with sighs and 
tears, and every expression of sorrow; but the Argyrcupide9 
cried out, — ^^ Lead him on, and attend not to his trifling. For 
it is no such great matter, if an execrable Chersonesian, who 
has harassed uie Macedonians with infinite wars, have cause 
to lament his fate, as it would be, if the best of Alexander's 
and Philip's soldiers should be deprived of the fruit of their 
labours, and have their bread to beg in their old age. And 
have not our wives already passed three nights with our ene- 
mies?'' So saying, they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence from the crowd, 
(for there was not a man left in his camp,) sent out ten of liis 
best elephants, and a corps of spearmen, who were Medes and 

* Jupiter. 
Vol. III. Q 11 
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Parthiansy to k^ them off. He could not bear to have Eu- 
menes brought into his presence, because of the former friend- 
ly connections there had been between them. And when 
those who took the charge of him, asked in what manner he 
would have him kept? he said, — ^^ So as you would keep an 
elephant or a lion.'' Nevertheless, he soon felt some impres- 
sions of pitv^ and ordered them to take off his heavy chains, 
and allow him a servant who had been accustomed to wait 
upon him. He likewise permitted such of his friends as de- 
sired it, to pass whole days with him, and to bring him neces- 
sary refreshment Thus he spent some considerable time in 
deliberating^ how to dispose of him, and sometimes listened to 
the applications and promises of Nearchus the Cretan, and his 
own son Demetrius, who made it a point to save him. But 
all the other officers insisted that he should be put to death, 
and urged Antigonus to give directions for it 

One day^ we are told, JBumenes asked his keeper, Onoroar- 
chus, — ^^ Why Antigonus, now he had got his enemy into his 
power, did not either immediately despatch him, or generously 
release him?" Onomarchus answered, in a contemptuous 
manner, — ^^ That in the battle, and not now, he shdula have 
been so ready to meet death.'' To which Eumenes replied, 
" By heaven I was so! ask those who ventured to engage me 
if I was not. I do not know that I met with a better man than 
myself, " " Well," said Onomarchus, " now you have found 
a better man than yourself, why do not you patiently wait his 
time." 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his death, he gave or- 
ders that he should have no kind of food. By this means, in 
two or three days time, he began to draw near his end; and 
then Antigonus being obliged to decamp upon some sudden 
emergency, sent in an executioner to despatch him. The 
body ne delivered to his friends, allowing them to burn it ho- 
nourably, and to collect the ashes into a silver urn, in oi'der to 
their being sent to his wife and children. 

Thus died Eumenes; and divine justice did not go far to 
seek instruments of vengeance against the officers* and sol- 
diers who had betraved liim. Antigonus himself, detesting 
the Argyraspidea as impious and savage wretches, ordered 
Ibyrtius, governor of Arachosia,t under whose direction he 
put them, to take every method to destroy them; so that not 
one of them might return to Macedonia, or set his eyes upon 
the Grecian sea. 

* Antigenes, commander-in-chief of the Silver Shield, was, by order «f 
Antigonus, put in a coffin^ and burnt alive. Eudamus, Celbanus, and 
many others of the enemies of Eumenes, experienced a like fate. 

-}* A province of Parthia, near Bactriaoa. 
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These are the most remarkable particulars which history 
has given us concerning Eumenes and Sertoriu3. And now 
to come to the comparison. We observe, first, that thoa^ 
they were both strangers, aliens, and exiles, they had, to tht 
end of their days, the command of many warlike nations, auid 
great and respectable armies. Sertorius, indeed, has this ad- 
vantage, that nis fellow-warriors ever freely gave up the com- 
mand to him on account of his superior merit; whereas, many 
disputed the post of honour with Eumenes, and it was his ao» 
tions onlv that obtained it for him. The officers of Sertorius 
were ambitious to have him at their head; but those who acted 
under Eumenes, never had recourse to him, till experience 
had showed them their own incapacity, and the necessity of 
eniploying another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniards and 
JLusitanians, who for many years had been subject to Rome; 
the other was a Chersonesian, and commanded the Macedoi- 
nians, who had conquered the whole world. It should be 
considered, too, that Sertorius the more easily made his waj^, 
because he was a senator, and had led armies before; but Eii- 
menes, with the disreputation of having been only a secretary, 
raised himself to the first military employments. Nor had 
Eumenes only fewer advantages, but greater impediments 
also in the road to honour. Numbers opposed him openly, 
and as many formed private designs against his life; wnereas 
no man ever opposed Sertorius in public; and it was not tUl 
towards the last, that a few of his own party entered upon a 
private scheme to destroy him. The dangers of Sertorius 
were generally over, when he had gained a victory; and the 
dangers of Eumenes grew out of his very victories, among 
those who envied his success. 

Their military performances were equal and similar, biit 
their dispositions were very different. Eumenes loved war, 
and had a native spirit of contention; Sertorius loved peace 
and tranquillity. The former mieht have lived in great secu- 
rity and nonour, if he would not have stood in the way of the 
;p'eat; but he rather choso to tread for ever in the uneasy paths 
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of power, though he had to fight every step he took; the latter 
would gladly have withdrawn from the tumult of public af- 
fairs; but was forced to continue the war, to defend himself 
against his restless persecutors. For Antigonus would have 
taken pleasure in employing Eumenes, if he would have given 
up the dispute for superiority, and been content with the sta- 
tion next to his; whereas Pompjey would not grant Sertorius 
his request to live a private citizen. Hence the one volunta- 
rily engaged in war, for the sake of gaining the chief com- 
mand; the other involuntarily took the command, because he 
could not live in peace. Eumenes, therefore, in his passion for 
the camp, preferred ambition to safety; Sertorius was an able 
warrior, but employed his talents only for the safety of his 
person. The one was not apprised of his impending fate; the 
other expected his every moment The one had me candid 
praise of confidence in his friends; the other incurred the cen- 
sure of weakness; for he would have fled,* but could not 
The death of Sertorius did no dishonour to his life; he su£fered 
that from his fellow-soldiers which the enemjr could not have 
effected. Eumenes could not avoid his chains, vet after the 
indignity of his chains,t he wanted to live; so that he could 
neither escape death, nor meet it as he ought to have done; 
but by having recourse to mean applications and entreaties, 
put his mind in the power of the man who was only master oi 
tiis body. 

* Upon notice of the intention of his enemies to destroy him after the 
battle, he deliberated whether he should give up the victoiyto Antigonusy 
or retire into Cappadocia. 

f This does not appear from Plutarch's account of hhn. He only desired 
Antigonus either to give immediate otders for his executioiit or to show hii 
g^nerouty in releasing him. 
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LIFE OF AOESILAnS. 



Archidamus* ih^ son of Xeuxidamus, alter haying govern- 
ed the Lacedsemonians with a very respectable charactery left 
behind him two sons; the one named Agis. whom he had by 
LampitOjt a woman of an illustrious family; the other mucb 
younger, named Agesilaus, whom be had by Eupolia the 
daughter of Melisipi)idas. As the crown, by law, was to de- 
scend to Agis, A^esilaus had nothing to expect Ixit a priyate 
station, ana, therefore, had a common Lacedaemonian educa- 
tion; which, though hard in respect of diet, and full of labo- 
rious exercises, was well calculated to teach the youth obe- 
dience. Hence, Simonides is said to have called that famed 
city the man-subduing Sparta, because it was the principal ten- 
dency of her discipline to make the citizens obedient and sub- 
missive to the laws; and she trained her youth as the colt is 
trained to the manege. The law does not lay the young 
princes, who are educated for the throne, under the same ne- 
cessity. But Agesilaus was singular in this, that before he 
came to govern, ne had learned to obey. Hence it was that 
he accommodated himself with a better grace to his subjects 
than any other of the kings; having added to his princely ta- 
lents and inclinations, a humane manner and popular dviHty. 

While he was yet in one of the classes or societies of boys, 
Lysander had that honourable attachment to him which the 
Spartans distinguish with the name of love. He was charmed 
with his ingenuous modesty. For though he had a spirit above 
his companions, an ambition to excel, which made him unwil*- 
ling to sit down without the prize, and a vigour and impetu- 
osity which could not be conquered or borne down, yet he 
was equally remarkable for his gentleness where it was neces- 
sary to obey. At the same time, it appeared, that his obedi- 
ence wai^ not owing to fear, but to a principle of honour, and 
that throughout his whole conduct he dreaded disgrace more 
than toil. 



* Atchidamus II. 

fLampito, or Lampido^ WM sister ta Aichidanuis by the fiither*f skle* 
rid. FLU. JldUad. 

11» 
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He was lame of one leg; but that defect, durine his youth 
was covered by the agreeable turn of the rest of nis person; 
and the easy and cheerful manner in which he bore it, and his 
being the first to rally himself upon it, always made ittlie less 
regarded. Nay, that defect maae his spirit of enterprise more 
remarkable; for he never declined, on that account, any under- 
taking, however difficult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. He would not suffer 
any to be made while he lived, and, at his death, he utterly 
forbade it We are only told that he was a little man, and that 
he had not a commandme aspect But a perpetual vivacity 
and cheerfulness, attended with a talent for raillery, which 
was expressed without any severity either of voice or look^ 
made him more agreeable, even in age, than the youne and 
the handsome. Theophrastus tells us, the ephori fined Archi- 
damus for marrying a little woman. "She will bring us," 
said they, " a race of pigmies instead of kings." 

During the reign ot Agis, Alcibiades, upon his Quitting Si- 
cily, came an exUe to Lacedsemon. Ana he had not been 
there long before he was suspected of a criminal commerce 
with Timaea the wife of Agis. Agis would not acknowledge 
the child which she had for his, but said it was the son of Al- 
cibiades. Duris informs us, that the queen was not displeased 
at the supposition; and that she used to whisper to her women, 
the child should be called Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He 
adds, that Alcibiades himself scrupled not to say, — ^* He did 
not approach Timaea to gratify his appetite, but from an am- 
bition to give kings to Sparta." However, he was obliged to 
fly from Sparta, lest Agis should revenge the injury. And 
that prince, looking upon Leotychidas with an eye of suspi- 
cion, did not take notice of him as a son. Yet, in his last sick- 
ness, Leotychidas prevailed upon him, by his tears and entrea- 
ties, to acknowledge him as such before many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was no sooner 
dead, than Lysander, who had vanquished the Athenians at sea, 
and had great power and interest in Sparta, advanced Age- 
silaus to the throne; alleging that Leotychidas was a bastard, 
and, consequently, had no right to it Indeed, the generadity 
of the citizens, knowing the virtues of Agesilaus, and that he 
had been educated with them in all the severity of the Spartan 
discipline, joined with pleasure in the scheme. 

There was then in Sparta a diviner, named Diopithes, well 
versed in ancient prophecies, and supposed an able interpreter 
of every thing relating to the gods. This man insisted, it was 
contrary to the divine will that a lame man should sit on the 
throne of Sparta; and on the day the point was to be decided, 
he publicly read this oracle;— 
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Bewuey proud Sparta^ kst a maimed empire* 
Thy boasted strength impair 9>fiir other woes 
Than thou behold^ await thee — borne away 
By the strong tide of war. 

Lysander observed upon this, that if the Spartans were so* 
Hcitous to act literally according^ to the oracle, they ou^ht to- 
beware of Leotychidas: For that heaveir did not consider it 
as a matter of importance, if the ting happened* to have a lame 
foot: the thing to be guarded against, was the admission of a 
person who was not a senuine descendant of Hercules; for that 
would make the kingdom itself lame; Agesilaus added, that 
Neptune had borne witness to the bastardy of Leotychidas, in 
throwing Agis out of his bed by an earthquake:t ten months 
after which, and more, Leotychidas was born; though Agis did 
not cohabit with Timsea during that time. 

By these ways and means Agesilausr gained the diadem, and 
«t the same time was put in possession of the private estate of 
Agis; Leotychidas being rejected on acdoxint of his illegitima** 
cy. Observing, however, that his relations by the mother's 
side, though men of merit, were verv poor, he gave a moiety 
of the estate among them; by whicn means the inheritance 
procured him respect and honour, instead of envy and aversion. 

Xenophon tells us, that, by obedience to the laws of his 
country, Agesilaus gained so much power, that his will was 
not disputed. The case was this: — The principal authority 
was then in the hands of the ephori and the senate. The ephort 
were annual magistrates, and the senators had their office for 
lifCf They were both appointed as a barrier against the power 
of the kings, as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus. 
The kin^, therefore, had an old and hereditary antipathy to 
them, and perpetual disputes subsisted between them. But 
Agesilaus took a different course. He pave up all thoughts 
oi opposition and contention, and paid his court to them on 
'every occasion; taking care, in all his enterprises, to set out 
under their auspices. If he was called, he went faster than 
usual: if he was upon his throne administering justice, he rose 
up when the ephori approached: if any one of mem was admit- 
ted a member of the senate, he sent him a robe and an ox,:|: as 
marks of honour. Thus, while he seemed to be adding to the 
dignity and importance of their body, he was privately increas- 

• The two legs of the Spartan constitution were the two king^ which, 
therefore, must be in a maimed and ruined state when one of them was 
gooe. In fact, the consequence produced not a just and good monarch, 
but a tyrant. 

^ See Xenophon, Grecian Hist book iii. 

^ Emblems of magistracy and patriotism. 
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ing his own strength, and the authority of the eroWn, through 
their support and attachment 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, he hehaved 
better as an enemy than as a friend. If he was severe to his 
enemies, he was not unjustly so: his friends he countenanoed,^ 
even in their unjust pursuits. If his enemies performed any- 
thing extraordinary, he was ashamed not to take honourable 
notice of it; his friends he could not correct when they did 
amiss. On the contrary, it was his pleasure to support them, 
and go the same lengths they did; for he thought no service 
dishonourable which he did m the way of friendship. Nay, 
if his adversaries fell into any misfortune, he was the first to 
sympathize with them, and ready to give them his assistance 
if they desired it By tibese means he gained the hearts of all 
hispeople. 

The epkori saw this, and, ip their fear of his increasing pow- 
er, imposed a fine upon him; alleging this as the reason, that 
whereas the citizens ought to be m common, he appropriated 
them to himself. As the writers upon physics say, that if war 
and discord were banished the universe, the heavenly bodies 
would stop their, course, and all veneration and motion would 
cease, by reason of that perfect narmony; so the great law- 
giver infused a spirit of ambition and contention into the Spar- 
tan constitution, as an incentive to virtue, and wished always 
to see some difference and dispute among the good and vir&i- 
ous. He thought that general complaisance, which leads men 
to yield to the next proposal, without exploring each other's 
intentions, and without debating on the consequences, was an 
inert principle, and deserved not the name of harmony.* 
Some imagme that Homer saw this; and that he would not 
have made Agamemnon rejoice,t when Ulysses and Achilles 
contended in such opprobrious terms, if he had not expected 
that some great benefit would arise to their affairs in general 
from this particular quarrel among the great This point, 
however, cannot be agreed to without some exception; mr vi- 
olent dissensions are pernicious to a state, and productive of 
the greatest dangers. 

Agesilaus had not been long seated on the throne before ac- 
counts were broujgnt from Asia that the king of Persia was 
preparing a great fleet to dispossess the Lacedaemonians of their 
dominion ofthe sea. Lysander was vcrv desirous to be sent 
again into Asia, that he might support his friends whom he 

* upon the same principle, we need not be greatly alanned at party dia. 
putes m our own nation. They will not expire but with liberty. Ana such 
ferments are often necessary to throw off viciouA humours* 

f Odyssey, lib., vt&i. 
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had left goremors and masters of the cities, and many of 
whom, having ahused their authority to the purposes of vio- 
lence and injustice, were banished, or put to death by the peo- 
ple. He therefore persuaded Agesilaus to enter Asia with his 
forces, and fix the seat of war at the greatest distance from 
Greece, before the Persian could have finished his prepara- 
tions. At the same time he instructed his friends in Asia to 
send deputies to Lacedaemon, to desire Agesilaus might be ap- 
pointed to that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full assembly of the 
people, and agreed to undertake the war, on condition they 
^vould give him thirty Spartans for his officers and counsellors, 
a select corps of two thousand newly enfranchised helotSy and 
six thousand of the allies. All tnis was readily decreed 
through the influence of Lysander, and Agesilaus sent but 
with tne thirty Spartans. Lysander was soon at the head of 
the council, not only on account of his reputation and power, 
but the friendship of Agesilaus, who thought the procuring 
him this command a greater thing than the raising him to the 
throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geraestus, he went with 
his friends to Aulis; and, passing uie night there, he dreamed 
that a person addressed him in this manner: — ^^ You are sensi- 
ble, that, since Agamemnon, none has been appointed captain- 
general of all Greece but yourself, the king of Sparta; and you 
are the only person who have arrived at that honour. Since, 
therefore, you command the same people, and jgo against the 
same enemies with him, as well as take your cfeparture from 
the same place, you ought to propitiate the goddess with the 
same sacrifice which he ofierea here before he sailed.^^ 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, whom 
her lather offered in obedience to the soothsayers. This cir- 
tumstance, however, did not give him any pain. In the morn- 
ing he related the vision to his friends, and told them he would 
honour the goddess with what a superior being might reason- 
ably be supposed to take pleasure in, and not imitate the sa- 
vage ignorance of his predecessor. In consequence of which, 
he crowned a hind with flowers, and delivered her to his own 
soothsayer, with orders that he should perform the ceremony, 
and not the person appointed to that office by the Boeotians. 
The first magistrates of Boeotia, incensed at this innovation, 
sent their officers to insist that Agesitaus shouM not sacrifice 
contrary to the laws and customs of Bceotia. And the officers 
not only gave him such notice, but threw the thighs of the vic- 
tim from the altar. Agesilaus was highly offended at this treat- 
ment, and departed in great wrath with the Thebans. Nor 
could he conceive any hopes of success after such an omen; 

Vol. Ill- R 
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on the contrary, he concluded his operations woald be incom- 
plete, and his expedition not answer the intention. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and interest of Ly- 
sander appeared in a very obnoxious light The gates of that 
minister were continually crowded, and all applications were 
made to him; as if Asesilaus had only the name and badges 
of command, to save the forms of law, and Lysander had in 
fact the power, and all business were to pass through his hands. 
Indeed none of the generals who were sent to Asia, ever had 
greater sway, or were more dreaded than he; none ever served 
meir friends more effectually, or humbled their enemies so 
much. These were things fresh in every one's memory; and 
when they compared also the plain, the mild, and popular be- 
haviour of Agesilaus, with the stern, the short, and authori- 
tative manner of Lysander, they submitted to the latter en- 
tirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans first expressed their resentment, because 
that attention to Lysander made them appear rather as his 
ministers than as counsellors to the king. Afterwards Agesi- 
laus himself was piqued at it. For though he had no envy in 
his nature or jealousy of honours paid to merit, yet he was 
ambitious of glory, and firm in asserting his claim to it Be- 
sides, he was apprehensive that if any great action were per- 
formed, it woula be imputed to Lysander, on account of the 
superior light in which he had still been considered. 

The method he took to obviate it was this: — ^His first step 
was to oppose the counsels of Lysander, and to pursue mea- 
sures different from those for which he was most earnest Aji- 
other step was to reject the petitions of all who appeared to 
apply to nim through the interest of that minister. In mat- 
ters, too, which were brought before the king in a judicial 
way, those against whom Lysander exerted himself, were sure 
to gain their cause; and they for whom he appeared, could 
scarce escape without a fine. As these things happened not 
casually, but constantly, and of set purpose, Lysander perceived 
the cause, and concealed it not from his frienas. He told them, 
it was on his account they were disgraced, and desired them 
to pay their court to the king, and to those who had greater 
interest with him than himself. These proceedings seemed 
invidious, and intended to depreciate the king: Agesilaus, 
therefore, to mortify him still more, appointed him his carven 
and we are told, he said before a large company, — ^^ Now let 
them go and pay their court to my carver." 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of contempt, 
said, — ^^ Agesilaus, you know very well how to lessen your 
friends." Agesilaus answered, " fknow very well who want 
to be greater than myself." " But, perhaps," said Lysander^ 
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* that has rather been so represented to you, than attempted 
by me. Place me, however, where I may serve you wimout 
giving you the least umbrage.'' 

Upon, this Agesilaus appointed him his lieutenant in the 
Hellespont) where he persuaded Spithridates, a Persian in the 
provmce of Phamabazus, to come over to the Greeks, with a 
considerable treasure, and two hundred horse. Yet he retain- 
ed his resentment, and nourishing the remembrance of the 
afiront he had received, considered how he might deprive the 
two families of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta,* and 
open the way to that high station to all the dtizeus. And it 
seems that he would have raised great commotions in pursuit 
of his revenge, if he had not been Killed in his expedition into 
Bceotia. Thus, ambitious spirits, when they go beyond certain 
bounds, do much more harm than good to the community. 
For if Lysander was to blame, as in fact he was, in indulging 
an unreasonable avidity of honour, Agesilaus might have 
known other methods to correct the fault of a man of his cha- 
racter and spirit But, under the influence of the same pas- 
sion, the one knew not how to pay a proper respect to his 
general, nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his 
friend. 

At first Tissaphemes was afraid of Agesilaus, and undertook 
by treaty, that the king would leave me Grecian cities to be 
governed by their own laws: but afterwards, thinking his 
strength sufficientlv increased, he declared war. This was an 
event very agreeable to Agesilaus. He hoped great things 
from this expedition;! and he considered as a circumstance 
which would reflect dishonour upon himself, that Xenojjhon 
could conduct ten thousand Greeks from the heart of Asia to 
th6 sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him; if he, at the head of the Lace- 
daemonians, who were masters both at sea and land, could not 
distinguish himself before the Greeks by some great and 
memorable stroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tissaphemes by an 
artifice whicn justice recommendea, he pretended immediately 
to march into Caria; and when the barbarian had drawn his 
forces to that quarter, he turned short, and entered Phrygia. 
There he took many cities, and made himself master ot im- 
mense treasures; by which he showed his friends, that to vio- 
late a treaty is to despise the gods; whilst to deceive an enemy 

* The Eiirvtioiiidx and the Agidx. 

j" He told the Persian ambassadors, << He was much obliged to their mas- 
ter fbr the step he had taken, since b^ the violation of his oath he had 
made the gods enemies to Persia, and friends to Greece." 
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is not only just but glorious, smd the way to add profit to plea- 
sure: but as he was inferior in cavalry, and the liver of the 
victim appeared without a head, he retired to Ephesus, to 
raise that sort of troops which he waited. The method he 
took was, to insist that every man of substance, if he did not 
choose to serve in person, should provide a horse and a man. 
Many accepted th^ alternative; ana, instead of a parcel of in- 
difierent combatants,* such as the rich would have made, he 
soon got a numerous and respectable cavalry: for those who 
did not choose to serve at all, or not to serve as horse, hired 
others who wanted neither courage nor inclination. In ^is 
he professedly imitated Agamemnon, who for a good mare 
excused a dastardly rich man his service.! 

One day he ordered his commissaries to sell the prisoners, 
but to strip them first Their clothes found man^r purchasers; 
but as to tne prisoners themselves, their skins being soft ana 
white, by reason of their having lived so much within doors, 
the spectators only laughed at tnem, thinking they would be 
of no service as slaves. Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood by 
at the auction, said to his troops, — ^^ These are the persons 
whom ye fight with;" and then jointing to the rich spoils, — 
" Those are the things ye fight far." 

When the season called him into the field again, he gave it 
out that Lydia was his object. In this he did not deceive Tis- 
saphernes: that general deceived himself: for, giving no hee^ 
to the declarations of Agesilaus, because he had been imposed 
upon by them before, he concluded he-would now enter Uaria, 
a counfay not convenient for cavalry, in which his strength 
did not lie. Acesilaus, as he had proposed, went and sat 
down on the plains of Sardis, and Tissaphernes was forced to 
march thither in great haste with succours. The Persian, as 
he advanced with nis cavalrv, cut off* a number of the Greeks, 
who were scattered up and down for plunder. Agesilaus, 
however, considered that the enemy's infantry coulanot yet 
be come up, whereas he had all his forces about him; and there- 
fore resolved to give battle immediately. Pursuant to this 

* f^/xow 'ojnjfTWf the present corrupt reading, should be altered, from a 
passage in the Apophtnegms (Ed. St. p. 369), to JWx«r xeu vxuffm* The 
passage is this: — «^i rA^y ^vm^nvAf xeu *tjnrot mm at^^ wrnn^u Am 
AEIAHN KAI IIAOT£UlN. ^ 

j- Then Menelaus his Podargus bnngp^ 
And the &m*d courser of-the king (S* kings, 
Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave) 
To 'scape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 
(Ethe her name) at home to end his days, 
Base wealth preferring to eternal pndse. Pope^ H. zxiii. 
Thus, Scipio, when he went to Africa, ordered the Sicilians either to attena 
him, or to |[^ve him horses or men. 
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resolution^ he mixed his light-armed foot with the horse, and 
ordered them to advance swiftly to the charge, while he was 
bringing up the heavy-armed troops, which would not be far 
behind. The barbarians were i^oon put to flighl^ the Greeks 
pursued them, took their camp, and killed great numbers. 

In conseauence of this success, they could pillage the king's 
country in tiiU security, and had all the satistaction to seeTis- 
saphernes, a man of abandoned character, and one of the 
greatest enemies to their name and nation, properly punished. 
For the king immediately sent Tithraustes against nim, who 
cut off his head. At the same time he desired Agesilaus to 
erant him peace, promising him large sums^^ on cpndition 
9iat he would evacuate his dominions. Agesilaus answered, 
— ^^ His country was the sole arbitress of peace. For his own 
part, he rather chose to enrich his soldiers than himself; and 
the great honour among the Greeks, was to carry home spoils, 
and not presents, from tfieir enemies.^' Nevertheless, to 
gratify Tithraustes for destroying Tissaphemes, the common 
enemy of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Fhrygia, 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the charges of 
his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the seytak from the 
magistrates of Lacedsemon, which invested him with the com- 
mand of the navjp as well as army; an honour which that city 
never granted to any one but himsel£ He was, indeed, (as 
Theopompus somewnere says,) confessedly the greatest and 
most illustrious man of his time; yet he placed his disnity ra- 
ther in his virtue than his power. Notwithstanding, there was 
this flaw in his character: when he had the conduct of the navy 
given him, he committed that charge to Pisander, when there 
were other officers of greater age and abilities at hand. Pisan- 
der was his wife's brother, and in compliment to her, he re- 
spected that alliance more than the 'public good. 

He took up his own quarter in the province of Pharnabazus, 
where he not only lived in plenty, but raised considerable 
subsidies. From thence he proceeded to Paphlagonia, and 
drew Cotys, the king of that country, into his interest, who 
had been some time aesirous of such a connection, on account 
of the virtue and honour which marked his character. Spith- 
ridates, who was the first person of consequence that came 
over from Pharnabazus, accompanied Agesilaus in all his ex- 
peditions, and took a share in all his dangers. This Spithri- 

* He proxmsed also to restore the Greek cities in Asia to their liberty, on 
condition that they paid the established tribute; and he hoped (he said) 
that this condescension would induce Agesilaus to accept the peace^ and to 
return home; the rather, because Tissaphemes, who was guil^ of the firtft 
breach, was punished as he deserved. 

Vol. III. 12 
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dates had a son, a handsome youth, for whom Agesilaiw had a 
particular regard, and a beautiful daughter in the flower of her 
age, whom he married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a tiiousand 
horse and two thousand men, draughted rrom his light-armed 
troops, and with these he returned to Fhry^a. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages in mat province; but 
Phamabazus did not wait to oppose nim, or trust his own gar- 
risons. Instead of that, he took his most valuable tilings with 
him, and moved from placei to place, to avoid a battle. Spith- 
ridates, however, watcned him so narrowly, that, with the as- 
sistance of Herippidas* the Spartan, at last he made himself 
master of his camp, and all his treasures. Herippidas made 
it his business to examine what part of the baggage was se- 
creted, and compelled the barbarians to restore it he looked, 
indeed, with a keen eye into every thing. This provoked 
Spithridates to such a degree, that he immediately marched 
on with the Faphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Agesilaus 
more nearly than this. Beside the pain it gavfe him, to think 
he had lost Spithridates, and a considerable body of men with 
him, he was ashamed of a mark of avarice and illiberal mean- 
ness, from which he had ever studied to keep both himself 
and his country. These were causes of uneasiness that might 
be publicly acknowledged; but he had aprivate and more sen- 
sible one, m his attachment to the son of Spithridates; though, 
while he .was with him, ho had made it a point to combat that 
attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to salute him, and Agesi- 
laus declined that mark of his affection. The youth, after 
this, was more distant in his addresses. Then Agesilaus was 
sorry for the repulse he had given him, and pretended to won- 
der why Megabates kept at such a distance. His friends told 
him, he must blame himself for rejecting his former applica- 
tion. " He would still," said they, " be glad to pay his most 
obliging respects to you; but take care you do not reject them 
again." Agesilaus was silent some time; and when he had 
considered the thing, he said, — ^^ Do not mention it to him: 
For this second victory over myself gives me more pleasure 
than I should have in turning all I look upon to gold." This 
resolution of his held while Megabates was with him; but he 
was so much affected at his departure, that it is hard to say 
how he would have braved, if he had found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with him; and 
Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whose house they had both been 

* Herippidas was at the head of the new council of thirty, sent to Ag^si* 
laus the second year of the war. 
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entertained, procured an interview. Agesilaus came first to 
the place appointed, with his friends, and sat down upon the 
long grass under a shade, to wait for Pharnabazus. When the 
Persian grandee came, his servants spread soft skins and beau- 
tiful pieces of tapestry for him; but, upon seeing A^esilaus so 
seated, he was a^amed to make use ot them, and placed him- 
self carelessly upon the grass in the same manner, though his 
robes were delicate and of the finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the confer- 
ence; and he had just cause of complaint against the^ Lacedae- 
monians, after the services he had done them in the Athenian 
war, and the late ravages in his country. Agesilaus saw the 
Spartans were at a loss Tor an answer, ana kept their eyes fixed 
upon the ground; for they knew that Pharnabazus was injured* 
However, the Spartan general found an answer, which was 
as follows: — ^^ While we were friends to the king of Persia, 
we treated him and his in a friendly manner: now we are ene- 
mies, you can expect nothing from us but hostilities. There- 
fore, while 3^ou, Pharnabazus, choose to be a vassal to the 
king, we wound him through your sides. Only be a friend 
and ally to the Greeks, and shake ofi* that vassalage, and from 
that moment you have a rieht to consider these battalions, 
these arms and ships, — in short, all that we are or have, as 
guardians of your possessions and your liberty; without which 
nothing is great or desirable among men.* 

Pharnabazus then explained himself in these terms: — ^^ If 
the king sends another liutenant in my room, I will be for 
you; but while he continues me in the government, I will, to 
the best of m j power, repel force with force, and make repri- 
sals upon you for him. Agesilaus, charmed with this reply, 
took his hand, and rising up with him, said, — ^^ Heaven crant, 
that, with such sentiments as these, you may be our friend, 
and not our enemy!" 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, his son, 
who was behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and said, with a smile, — 
" Sir, I enter with you into the rights of hospitality:'^ at the 
same time he gave him a javelin which he had in his hand. 
Agesilaus received it; and, delighted with his looks and kind 
i*e|rards, looked about for something handsome to give a youth 
otnis princely appearance in return. His secretary Adaeus 
happening to have a horse with magnificent furniture just by, 
he ordered it to be taken ofi* and given to the young man. 
Nor did he forget him afterwards. In process of time, this 

• He added, — '« However, if we continue at war, I will, for the future, 
avoid jTOur tmitories as much mb possible, and rather forage and raise con- 
tribu^ns in any othei province." — Xen. Grec, War, b. iv. 
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Persian was driven from his home by his brottiers, and forced 
to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Agesilaus then took him into 
his protection, and served him on all occasions. The Persian 
had a favourite in the wrestling ring at Athens, who wanted 
to be introduced at the Olympic games; but as he was past the 

8 roper a^e, they did not choose to admit him.^ In this case, 
le Persian applied to Agesilaus, who, willing to oblige him in 
this as well as other things, procured the youne man the ad* 
mission he desired, though not without much difficulty. 

Agesilaus, indeed, in other respects, was strictly and inflexi* 
bly jpst; but where a man's frienas were concerned, he thought 
a rigid regard to justice a mere pretence. — There is still ex- 
tant a short letter of his to Hydrieus the Carian, which is a 
proof of what we have said: — ^^ If Nicias is innocent, acquit 
nim; If he is not innocent, acquit him on my account How* 
ever, be sure to acquit him.'' 

Such wa^ the general character of Agesilaus as a friend. 
There were, indeed, times when his attachments gave way to 
tiie exigencies of state. Once being obliged to decamp in a 
hurry, he was leaving a favourite sick behind him. The fa- 
vourite called after him, and earnestly entreated him to come 
back; upon which he turned, and said, — ^' How little consistent 
are love and prudence." This particular we have from Hie* 
ronymus the philosopher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the head of the army^ 
and was become the general subject of discourse in the upper 
provinces. His wisdom, his disinterestedness, his moderation^ 
was the theme they dwelt upon with pleasure. Whenever he 
made an excursion, he lodged in the temples most renowned 
for sanctity: and whereas on many occasions, we do not choose 
that men should see what we are about, he was desirous to 
have the gods inspectors and witnesses of his conduct Among 
so many Qicusanas of soldiers as he had, there was scarce one 
who hall a worse or a harder bed than he. He was so fortiii* 
ed against heat and cold, that none was so well prepared as 
himself for whatever seasons the climate should produce. 

The Greeks in Asia never saw a more agreeable spectacle, 
than the Persian governors and generals, who had been insuf- 
ferably elated with power, and had rolled in riches, and luxury, 
huoibly submitting and paying their court to a man in a coarse 
cloak, and, upon one laconic word, conforming to his senti- 
ments, or ratner transforming themselves into another shape. 
Many thought that line of Timotheus applicable on this oc* 
casion: — 

* Sometimes bovB had a shar^ in th^se 9:^b^tipnSf w^P| ^j^tx a certain 
ajpe were excluded the |iit«i 
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Mabs is the god; and Greece reveres not Qoxn. 

AlU Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians. Age- 
silaus brought the cities under excellent regulations, and set> 
tied their police, without putting to, death, or banishing a sin- 
gle subject Alter which he resolved to change the seat of 
war, and to remove it from the Grecian sea to the heart of 
Persia, that the king migjht have to fight for Ecbatana and Su- 
sa, instead of sittine at his ease there to bribe the orators, and 
hire the states of Ureece to destroy each other. But amidst 
these schemes of his, Epicydidas the Spartan came to acquaint 
him, that Sparta was involved in a Grecian war; and that tiie 
^hmri had sent hi^l orders to come home, and defend his own 
country: — 

Unhappy Greeks! baibarians to each other! 

What better name can we give that envy which incited them 
to conspire and combine for their mutual destruction, at a time 
when fortune had taken them upon her wings, and was carry- 
ins them aecainst the barbarians; and yet they clipped her winss 
wTth their ^n hands, and brought the war 6ome to theiS- 
selves, which was happily removed into a foreign country.* 
I can not, indeed, agree with Demaratus of Corinth, when he 
says, those Greeks ^11 short of a great happiness, who did not 
live to see Alexander seated on ttie throne of Darius. But I 
think the Greeks had just cause for tears, when they consi- 
dered that they left that to Alexander and the Macedonians, 
which might have been effected by the generals whom they 
slew in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there is none which 
had greater propriety, or was a stronger instance of his obedi- 
ence to the laws and justice to the public, than his immediate 
return to Sparta. Hannibal, though his afikirs were in a des- 
perate conaition, and he was almost beaten out of Italy, made 
a difficulty of obeying the summons of his countrymen, to go 
and defend them in a war at home. And Alexander made a 
Jest of the information he received, that Agis had fought a 
battle with Antipater. He said, — ^^ It seems, my friends, that 
while we were conquering Darius here, there was a combat of 

* That corruption which brought the states of Greece to take Persian g^ld, 
undoubtedly deserves censure. Yet we must take leave to observe, that 
the divisions and jealousies which reigned in Greece were the support of Hs 
liberties, and that Persia was not conquered till nothing* but the shadow of 
these liberties remuned. Were there, indeed, a number of little indepen- 
dent states, wluch made justice the constant rule of their conduct to each 
Cfther, and which would be always ready to unite upon any alarm from a for* 
nddable enemy, they might preserve their Ubertie» inviolate foreTer^ 

Vol. IIL S 12« 
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mice m Arcadia." How happjr^ then, was Sparta in the re- 
spect which Agesilaus paid her, in his reverence for the laws! 
No sooner was the seytale brought him, though in the midst of 
his power and good fortune, than he resigned and abandoned 
his nourishing prospects, sailed home, ana left his n-eat work 
unfinished. Such was the regret his friends as wen as his al> 
lies had for the loss of him, that it was a strone confutation of 
the saying of Demostratus the Fhaeacian, — ^T'hat the Lace- 
daemonians excelled in public, and the Athenians in private 
characters." For thougti he had great merit as a king and a 
general, yet still he was a more desirable friend, and an agree- 
able companion. 

As the Persian money had the impression of an atcher, he 
said, — ^^ He was driven out of Asia by ten thousand of the 
king's archers."* For the orators of Athens and Thebes hav- 
ing oeen bribed with so many pieces of money, had excited 
their countrymen to take up arms against Sparta. 

Wh«a he nad crossed the Hellespont, he marched through 
Thrace without asking leave of any of the barbarians. He 
only desired to know of each people, — ^^ Whether they would 
have him pass as a friend or as an enemy?'^ All the rest re- 
ceived him with tokens of friendship, and showed him all ihe 
civilities in their power, on his way; but the Trallians,t of 
whom Xerxes is said to have bought a passage, demanded of 
Agesilaus a hundred talents of silver, and as many women. 
He answered the messenger ironically, — ^^ Why did they not 
then come to receive them?" At the same time he marched 
forward, and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he gave 
them battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people to put the same question to the 
king of Macedon, who answered, " I will consider of it" 
" Let him consider," said he, " in the meantime we march." 
The king, surprised and awed by his spirit, desired him to pass 
as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the enemies of 
Sparta, and, therefore, he laid waste their territories. To the 
city of Larissa, indeed, he offered his friendship, by his ambas- 
sadors, Xenoeles and Scytha: but the people seized them and 
put them in prison. His troops so resented this afiront, that 

* nnthrKusteB sent Hmocivtes of Rhodes into Greece with fifty talents, 
which he distributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth^ bat, according to 
Xeno'phon, Athens had no share in that distribution. 

f Besides the Trallians in Lvdia, there was a people of that name in Illy- 
ricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So at least, accordinjp 
to Dacier, Theopompus (ap. Steph.) testifies. One of the MSS. instead 
of T^fltxxtfc, gives us T$ee;^atxiic. In (kf, Mor, 373, 21, they are called T{im»- 
yW. Possifoly they might be ttw Tiiballi 
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they would have had him go and lay siege to the place. Age- 
silaus, however, was of another mind. He said, — '^^ He would 
not lose one of his ambassadors for gaining all Thessaly,^' and 
he afterwards found means to recover them by treaty. Nor 
are we to wonder that Agesilaus took this step, since, upon 
news being brought him mat a great battle had been foujght 
near Corinth, in which many brave men were suddenly taken 
off, but that the loss of the Spartans was small in comparison 
with that of the enemy, he was not elevated in the least On 
the contrary, he said, with a deep sigh, — ^^ Unhappy Greecef 
why hast tnou destroyed so many brave men witn thy own 
hands, who, had they lived, might have conquered all the bar* 
barians in the world.^^ 

However, as the Fharsalians attacked and harassed him in 
his march, he eng^d them with five hundred horse and put 
them to night I^ was so much pleased with this success, 
that he erected a trophy under Mount Narthacium: and he 
valued himself the more upon it, because with so small a num- 
ber of his own training he had beaten a people who reckoned 
theirs the best cavalry m Greece. Here Diphridas^ one of the 
€phoriy met him and gave him orders to enter fioeotia immedi- 
ately. And though his intention was to do it afterwai^ds, when 
he nad strengthened his army with some reinforcements, he 
thought it was not right to disobey the magistrates. He, there- 
fore, said to those about him, — ^*Now comes the day for 
which we were called out of Asia." At the same time he sent 
for two cohorts from the army near Corinth. And the Lace- 
daemonians did him the honour to cause proclamation to be 
made at home, that such of the youth as were inclined to go 
and assist the king, might give in their names. All the young 
men in Sparta presented themselves for that service; but the 
magistrates selected only fifty of the ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus having passed the straits of Thermopylae, and 
traversed Phocis, which was in friendship with the Spartans, 
entered Boeotia, and encamped upon the plains of Chaeronea. 
He had scarce entrenched nimself, when there happened an 
eclipse of the sun.* At the same time he received an account 
that Pisander was defeated at sea, and killed by Phamabazus 
and Conon. He was much afflicted with his own loss, as well 
as that of the public. — ^Yet, lest his army, which was going to 
give battle, should be discouraged at the news, he ordereonis 
messengers to give out that Pisander was victorious. Nav, he 
appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers, returned solemn 

* This eclipse happened on the twenty-ninth of Augfust, in the third year 
of the ninety-sixth Olympiad, three hundred and ninety-two years bdfore 
the Christian era. 
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thanks for the pretended success, and sent portions of the sa- 
crifice to his friends. 

When he came up to the Coronea,* and was in view of the 
enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing he gave to the 
Orchomenians, and took the right himself. Tne Thebans also 
putting themselves in order of oattle, placed themselves on ^e 
right, and the Argives on the left Xenophon says, that this 
was the most furious battle in his time; and. he certainly was 
able to judge, for he fought in it for Agesilaus, with whom he 
returned from Asia. 

The first charge was neither violent nor lasting: the The- 
bans soon routed the Orchomenians, and Agesilaus the Ar- 
gives. But when both parties were informed that their left 
wings were broken and ready for flight, both hastened their 
relief. At this instant Agesilaus mi^t have secured to him- 
self the victory without any risk, ii he would have suffered 
the Thebans to pass, and then have charged them in the rearrf 
But borne along by his fury, and an ambition to display his 
valour, he attacked them in front, in the confidence ofbeating 
them upon equad terms. They received him, however, witfi 
equal vivacity, and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, 
especially wnere Agesilaus and his fifty Spartans were en- 
gaged. It was a happy circumstance that he nad those volun- 
teers, and they could not have come more seasonably: for they 
fought with the most determined valour, and exposed their 
persons to the greatest dangers in his defence; yet they could 
not prevent his being wounded. He was pierced through his 
armour, in many places, with spears and swords; and mough 
they formed a ring about him, it was with difficulty they 
brought him off alive, after having killed numbers of the ene- 
my, and left not a few of their own body dead upon the spot. 
At last finding it impracticable to break the Theban front, 
they were obliged to nave recourse to a manoeuvre, which at 
first they scorned. They opened their ranks, and let the The- 
bans pass; after which, observing that they marched in a dis- 
orderly manner, they made up again, and took them in flank 
and rear. They could not, however, break them. The The- 
bans retreated to Helicon, valuing themselves much upon the 
battle, because their part of the army was a full match for the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his wounds^ 

* In the printed text it is CoroneOf nor have we any various reading. But 
undoubtedly Chseronea, upon the Cephisus, was the place where the battle 
was fought; and we must not confound it with the battle of Coronea in 
Thessaly, fought fifty-three years before. 

f Xenophon gives another turn to the matteri for with him Agesilaus was 
never wrong. 
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would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried throug^h 
all his battalions, and had seen the dead borne off upon their 
arms. Meantime he was informed, that a party of the enemy- 
had taken refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and he 
eave orders that they should be dismissed in safety. Before 
9iis temple stood a trophy, which the Boeotians had formerly 
erected, when, under the conduct of Sparton, they had defeat- 
ed the Athenians, and killed their general Tolmides.* 

Early nekt morning, Agesilaus, willing to try whether the 
Thebans would renew the combat, commanded his men to 
wear garlands, and the music to play, while he reared and 
adorned a trophy in token of victoiy. At the same time the 
enemy applied to him for leave to carry off their dead; which 
circumstance confirmed the victory to him. He therefore 
granted them a truce for that purpose, and then caused him* 
self to be carried to Delphi, where they were celebrating the 
Pythian games. There he ordered a solemn {»*ocession in 
honour of the ^od, and consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils he had ta^en in Asia. The offering amounted to a hun- 
<H*ed talents. ' 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly beloved by the 
citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his life. For 
he did not, like other generals, come cnanged from a foreign 
country, nor in fondness for the fashions he had seen there, 
disdain those of his own. On the contrary, he showed as 
much attachment to the Spartan customs, as those who had 
never passed the Eurot^$, He changed not his repasts, his 
baths, the equipage of his wife, the ornaments of his armour, 
or the furniture of his house. He even let his doors remain, 
which were so old that they seemed to be those set up by Aris« 
todemus.t Xenophon also assures us, that his daumter^s car* 
ria^ was not in the least richer than those of ouier voung 
ladies. These carriages, called canthra, and made use of by the 
virgins in their solemn processions, were a kind of wooden 
chaises, made in the form of griffins, or goat-stags.:|: Xeno- 
phon has not given us the name of this daughter of Agesilaus: 
and Dicsearohus is greatlv dissatisfied, that neither her name is 

S reserved, nor that of the mother of Epaminondas. But we 
nd by some Lacedaemonian inscriptions, that the wife of 
Agesilaus was called Cleora, and his daughters, Apolia and 

* In the battle of Coronea. 

f Aiistodemus the son of Heroulei, and founder of the royal family of 
flparta, flourished eleven hundred years before the Christian erai so that 
the gates of Ag^ilaus's palace, if set up by Aristodemus, had then stood 
peven hundred and eight years. 

i In the original, r^'ryvnt^, Cenrorum est species tragelaphii8» barba 
tantum et armorum viUo distans^-p^-J^lifi, 
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Prol3rtsu* We see also at Lacedaemon the spear he fought 
with, which differs not from others. 

As he ohserved that many of the citizens valued themselves 
upon breeding horses, for the Olympic games, he persuaded 
his sister Cynisca, to make an attempt that way, and to try her 
fortune in the chariot-race in person. This he did to show the 
Greeks that a victory of that kind did not depend upon any 
extraordinary spirit or abilities, but only upon ricnes and 
expense. -^ 

Xenophon, so famed for wisdom, spent much of his time 
with him, and he treated him with great respect He also de- 
sired him to send for his sons, that they might have the bene- 
fit of a Spartan education, bv which they would gain the best 
knowledge in the world, — ^the knowing how to command and 
how to obey. 

After the death of Lysander, he found out a conspiracy 
which that general had formed against him, immediately after 
his return from Asia. And he was inclined to show the public 
what kind of a man Lysander really was, by exposing an ora- 
tion found among his papers, which had oeen composed for 
him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, and was to have been delivered 
by him to the people, in order to facilitate the innovations he 
was meditating in the constitution. But one of the senators 
having the perusal of it, and finding it a very plausible compo- 
sition, advised him " not to dig L]rsander out of his grave, but 
rather to bury the oration wim him.'' The advice appeared 
reasonable, and he suppressed the paper. 

As for the persons who opposea his measures most, he made 
no open reprisals upon them; but he found means to employ 
them as generals or governors. When invested with power, 
they soon showed what unworthy and avaricious men they 
were, and, in conseouence, were called to account for their 
proceedings. Then ne used to assist them in their distress, 
and labour to get them acquitted; by which he made them 
friends and partisans, instead of adversaries; so that at last he 
nad no opposition to contend with. For his royal colleague, 
Agesipolis,t being the son of an exile, very young, and of a 
mild and modest disposition, interfered not much in the affairs 
of government Agesilaus contrived to make him yet more 
tractable. TJie two kings, when they were in Sparta, ate at 
the same table. Agesilaus knew that Agesipolis was open to 
the impressions of love, as well as himself, and therefore, con- 
stantly turned the conversation upon some amiable young per- 
son. He even assisted him in his views that way, and brought 

* EupolU and Proftugm.<^G!0d. Fvkob, 
f Ag«sipolii was the son of Pausanias. 
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him >t last to fix upon the same favourite with himself. For 
at Sparta there is nothing criminal in these attachments; on the 
contrary (as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus), such 
love is productive of the greatest modesty and honour, <and its 
characteristic is an ambition to improve the object in virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the address to get 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother's side, appointed admiral. 
After which he marched against Corinth* with his land forces, 
and tpok the long walls; T eleutias assisting his operations by . 
sea. The Argives, who were then in possession of Corinth, 
were celebrating the Isthmian games: and Asesilaus coming 
upon them as they were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them 
away, and seized upon all that they had prepared for the festi- 
val. The Corinthian exiles who attended him^ desired him to 
undertake the exhibition as president; but not choosing that, 
he ordered them to proceed with the solemnity, and staid to 
guard them. But when he was gone, the Argives celebrated 
the games over again; and some who had gained the prize be^ 
fore, had the same good fortune a second time; others, who 
were victorious then, were now in the list of the vanquished. 
Agesilaiis took the opportunity to remark how great the cow- 
ardice of the Argives must be, who, while they reckoned the 
§ residency at those games so honourable a privilege, did not 
are to risk a battle for it He was, indeed, of opinion, that 
a moderate regard for this sort of diversions was best, and ap- 
plied himself to embellish the choirs and public exercises of 
nis own country. When he was at Sparta, ne honoured them 
with his presence; and supported them with great zeal and 
spirit, never missing any of the exercises of the young men or 
tne virgins. As for otner entertainments, so much admired 
by the world, he seemed not even to know them. 

One day Callipides, who had acquired great reputation 
among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was universally caress- 
ed, approached and paid his respects to him; after which he 
mixed, with a pompous air, in his train, expecting he would 
take some honourable notice of him. At last he said, — ^^ Do 
not you know me. Sir?" The king casting his eyes upon him, 
answered slightly, — ^^ Are you not Callipides flie stage-play- 
er?" Another time being asked to go ana hear a man who mi- 
micked the nightingale to great perfection, he refused and 
said, — ^^ I have heard the nigntingale herself." 

Menecrates the physician, having succeeded in some despe- 

* There were two expeditions of Agesilaus against Corinth: Plutarch, in 
tnis place, confounds them: whereas Xcnophon, in his fourth book, has dis- 
ting^shed them very clearly. The enterprise in which Teleutias assisted 
did not succeed; for' Iphicrates tiie Athenian general kept Corinth and its 
temtories from feeling the effects of Agesilaus's resentment 
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i*ate cases, ^t the surname of Jupiter; and he was so yarn of 
the appellation, that he made use of it in a letter to the king. — 
'^ Menecrates Jupiter to kine Agesilaus, health/' His answer 
began thus: — ^* King Agesilaus to Menecrates, his senses." 

While he was in tne territories of Corinth, he took the tem- 
ple of Juno; and as he stood looking upon the soldiers who 
were carrying off the prisoners and the spoils, ambassadors 
came from Thebes with proposals of peace. He had ever 
hated that city; and now, thinking it necessary to express his 
contempt for i^ he pretended not to see the ambassadors, nor 
to hear their address, though they were before him. Heaven, 
however, avenged the affront JBefore they were gone, news 
was brought him that a battalion of Spartans was cut in pieces 
by Iphicrates. • This was one of the greatest losses his country 
had sustained for a long time: and beside being deprived of a 
number of brave men, there was this farther mortification, that 
their heavy-armed soldiers were beaten by the light-armed, 
and Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assistance; but find- 
ing it too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, and acquaint- 
ed the Boeotian ambassadors that he was ready to give them 
audience. Glad of the opportunity to return the insult, they 
came, but made no inention of the peace. They only desired 
a safe conduct to Corinth. A^silaus, provoked at the demand, 
answered, — ^^ If you are desirous to see your friends in the 
elevation of success, to-morrow you shall do it with all the 
security you (jan desire.^^ Accordingly, the next day, he laid 
waste the territories of Corinth, and taking them with him, 
advanced to the very walls. Thus having shown the ambas- 
sadors that the Corinthians did not dare to oppose him, he 
dismissed them; then he collected such of his countrymen as 
had escaped in the late action, and marched to Lacedsemon; 
taking care every day to move before it was light, and to en- 
camp after it was dark, to prevent the insults of the Arcadi- 
ans, to whose aversion and envy he was no stranger. 

After this, to gratify the Achaeans,* he led his forces along 
with theirs, into Acamania, where he made an immense booty, 
and defeated the Acarnanians in a pitched battle. The Achae- 
ans desired him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the 
enemy from sowing their lands. But he said, — *^ The step he 
should take would oe the very reverse; for they would be more 
afraid of war when they had their fields covered with com.'' 

* The Achaeans were in possession of Calydon, which before had belong 
ed to the iBtolians. The Acarnanians, now assisted by the Atlienians and 
Boeotians, attempted to make themselves masters of it; but the Achxans ap- 
plied to the Lacedxmonians for succours, who employed Agesilaus in that 
business.— J[en. Gr. But. book ir. 
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The event justified his opinion. Next year, as soon as an 
army appeared upon their borders, they made peace wiUi the 
Achseans. 

When Conon and Pharnabazus, with the Persian fleet^^had 
.made themselves masters of the sea, they ravaged the coasts 
of Laconiaj and the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the 
money which Pharnabazus supplied. The Lacedaemonians 
then thought proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, 
and sent Antalciaas to make their proposals to Tiribazus. 
Antalcidas, on this occasion, acted an infamous part to the 
Greeks in Asia, and delivered up those cities to the king of 
Persia, for whose libertv Agesilaus had fought No part of 
the dishonour, indeed, ^11 upon Agesilaus. Antalciaas was 
his enemy, and he hastened the peace by all the means he 
could devise, because he knew the war contributed to the re- 
putation and power of the man he hated. Nevertheless, when 
Agesilaus was told " the Lacedaemonians were turning Medes," 
he said, " No; the Medes are turning Lacedaemonians." And 
as some of the Greeks were unwilling to be comprehended in 
the treaty, he forced them to accept the king^s terms, by 
threatening them with war.* 

His view in this was, to weaken the Thebans; for it was 
one of the conditions, that the cities of Bceotia should be free 
and independent The subseq^uent events made the matter 
very clear. When Phoebidas, m the most unjustifiable man- 
ner, had seized the citadel of Cadmea, in time of full peace, 
the Greeks in general expressed their indignation; and many 
of the Spartans did the same, particularly those who were at 
variance with Agesilaus. These asked him in an angry tone. 
— ^' By whose orders Phcebidas had done so unjust a tning?'^ 
hoping to bring the blame upon him. He scrupled not to say, 
in behalf of Pnoebidas, — ^^ You should examine the tendency 
of the action; consider whether it is advantageous to Sparta. 
If its nature is such, it was glorious to do it without any or- 
ders." Yet in his discourse he was always magnifying jus- 
tice, and giving her the first rank among the virtues. " iJn- 
supported by justice," said he, " valour is good for nothing;t 

. • The kin? of Persia's terms were, — That the Greek cities in Asia, with 
the islands o? Clazomenx and Cyprus, should remain to him; that all the 
other states, small and CTeat, should be left free, excepting only Lemnos^ 
Imbros, and Scyros, which having been from time immemorial subject to 
the Athenians, should remain so; and that such as refused to embrace the 
peace, should be compelled to admit it by force of arms. — JCen. HtUen, lib. v. 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year before Christ 387. 

* This is not the only instance in which we find it was a maxim among 
the Lacedaemonians, that a man ought to be strictly just in his private c»- 
pacitv, but that he may take what latitude he pleases in a public one* pro> 
videa his country is a g^ner by it. , ' t 

'-^OL. III. ^T 13 
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and if all men were just, there would be no need of valour." 
If any one, in the course of conversation, happened to say, — 
" Sucn is the pleasure of the great king;" he would answer^ — 
^* How is he greater than I, ifne is not more just?'' which im- 
plies a maxim indisputably right, that justice is the royal in- 
strument by which we are to take the dfifferent proportions of 
human excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Persia sent him 
a letter, whose purport was to propose a private friendship, 
and the rights of hospitality, between them; but he declined 
it He said, — ^'^The public friendship was sufficient; and 
while lliat lasted there was no need of a private one." 

Yet he did not regulate his conduct by these honourable 
sentiments: on the contrary, he was often carried away by his 
ambition and resentment Particularly in this affair ot the 
Thebans, he not only screened Phoebidas from punishment, 
but persuaded the Spartan commonwealth to join m his crime, 
by holding the Cadmea for themselves, and putting the The- 
ban administration in the hands of Archias and Leontidas, who 
had betrayed the citadel to Phoebidas. Hence it was natural 
to suspect that though Phoebidas was the instrument, the de- 
sign was formed by Agesilaus, and the subsequent proceedings 
confirmed it beyond contradiction. For when the Athenians 
had expelled the garrison,* and restored the Thebans to their 
liberty, he declared war against the latter for' putting to death 
Archias and Leontidas, whom he called polemarchs, but who in 
fact were tyrants. Cleombrotust, who, upon the death of 
Agesipolis, succeeded to the throne, was sent with an army 
into Boeotia. For Agesilaus, who was now forty years above 
the age of puberty, and, consequently, excused from service 
by law, was very willing to decline this commission. Indeed, 
as he had lately made war upon the Phliasians in favour of 
exiles, he was ashamed now to appear in arms against the 
Thebans for tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, of the 
party that opposed Agesilaus, lately appointed governor of 
Thespije* He wanted neither courage nor ambition, but he 
was governed rather by sanguine hopes than good sense and 

Erudence. This man, fond of a great name, and reflecting 
ow Phoebidas had distinguished himself in the list of fame 
by his Theban enterprise, Was persuaded it would be a much 
greater and more glorious performance, if, without any direc- 
tions from his superiors, he could seize upon the Piraeus, and 

• See Xen. Grec. Hist. 1. v. whence it appears that the Cadmea was re- 
covered by the Athenian forces. 

-j- Cleombrotus was the young^est son of Pausanias, and brother to Agesi- 
polls. 
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deprive the Athenians of the empire of the sea, by a sudden 
attack at land. 

It is said, that this was a train laid for him by Felopidas and 
Gelon, first magistrates in Boeotia.* They sent pei*sons to 
him, who pretended to be much in the Spartan interest, and 
who, by magnifying him as the only man fit for such an ex- 
ploit, worked up his ambition till he undertook a thine equally 
unjust and detestable with the aiSair of the Cadmea, hut con* 
ducted with less valour, and attended with less success. He 
hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the night; but daylieht 
overtook him upon the plains of Thriasia. And we are told, 
that some light appearing to the soldiers to stream from the 
temples of Eleusis, they were struck with a religious horror. 
Sphodrias himself lost his spirit of adventure, when he found 
his march could no longer be concealed: and haviiig collected 
some trifling booty, he returned with disgrace to Tnespiae. 

Hereupon the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta to complain 
of Sphoarias; but they* found the magistrates had proceeded 
against him without their complaints, and that he was already 
under a capital prosecution. He had not dared to appear and 
take his trial; for he dreaded the rage of his countrymen, wh6 
were ashamed of his conduct to the Athenians, and who were 
willing to resent the injury as done to themselves, rather than 
have it thought that they had joined in so flagrant an act of 
injustice. 

Sphodrias had a son named Cleonymus, young and hand- 
some, and a particular favourite of Archidamus, the son of 
Agesilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to suppose, shared in 
all the uneasiness of the young man for his father: but he knew 
not how to appear openly in his behalf, because Sphodrias had 
been a strong adversary to Agesilaus. However, as Cleonymus 
applied to him, and entreated him with many tears to inter- 
cede with Agesilaus, as the person whom they had most rea- 
son to dread, he undertook the commission. Three or four 
days passed, during which he was restrained by a reverential 
awe from speaking of the matter to his father^ but he followed 
him up ana down in silence. At last, when the day of trial 
was at hand, he summoned up courage enough to say, Cleony- 
mus was a suppliant to him for his father. Agesilaus, know- 
ing the attachment of his son to that youth, did not lay any 
injunctions upon him against it; for Cleonymus, from his in- 
fancy, had given hopes that he would one day rank with the 
worthiest men in Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to 

* They feared the Lacedaemonians were too strong for them, and there- 
fore put Sphodrias upon this act of hostility against the Athenians^ in wdu 
to dnw them into the quarrel. 
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expect any ereat favour in this case: he only said, — ^**He 
would consider what would be the consistent and honourable 
part for him to acf 

Archidamus, therefore, ashamed of the ineflScacy of his in- 
terposition, discontinued his visits to Cleonymus, though be- 
fore he used to call upon him many times m a day. Hence 
the friends of Sphodnas gave up the point for lost; till an in- 
timate acquaintance of Agesilaus, named Etymocles, in a con- 
versation which passed between them, discovered the senti- 
ments of that prince. He told him, — ^^ He highly disapproved 
that attempt of Sphodrias, yet he looked upon him as a brave 
man, and was sensible that feparta had occasion for such sol- 
diers as he/^ This was the way, indeed, in which Agesilaus 
constantly spoke of the cause, in order to obi ice his son. By 
this Cleonymus immediately perceived with now much zeal 
Archidamus had served him; and the friends of Sphodrias ap- 
peared with more courage in his behalf. Agesilaus was cer- 
tainly a most affectionate father. It is said, when his children 
were small, he would join in their sports; and a friehd hap- 
pening to find him one day riding among them upon a stick, 
ne desired him " not to mention it till he was a father himself." 

Sphodrias was acquitted; upon which the Athenians pre- 
pared for war. This drew the censures of the world upon 
Agesilaus, who, to gratify an absurd and childish inclination 
of his son, obstructed the course of justice, and brought his 
country under the reproach of such flagrant offences against 
the Greeks. As he found his colleague Qleombrotus* disin- 
clined to continue the war with the Thebans, he dropped the 
excuse the law furnished him with, though he had made use 
of it before, and marched himself into Boeotia. The Thebans 
suffered much from his operations, and he felt the same from 
theirs in his turn. So that Antalcidas, one day seeing him 
come off wounded, thus addressed him: — ^^ The Thebans pay 
you well for teaching them to fight, when they had neither in- 
clination nor sufficient skill for it.'* It is certain, the Thebans 
were at this time much more formidable in the field than they 
had ever been; after having been trained and exercised in so 
many wars with the Lacedaemonians. For the same reason, 
their ancient sage, Lycurgus, in one of his three ordinances 
called RItttrsBy foroade them to go to war with the same enemy 
often; namely, to prevent the enemy from learning their art* 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Agesilaus,— 
'^ That it was not m any public quarrel, but from an obstinate 

♦ Xenopbon says, the ephori thought A^esllau3» as a more experienced 
general, would conduct tne war better than Cleombrotus, Toy ui» has no- 
thing to do in the text. 
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s&irit of private resentment/ that he sought to destroy the 
Thebans. For their part," they said, " they were wearing 
themselves out, without any occasion, by going in such num- 
bers upon this or that expedition every year, at the will of a 
handful of Lacedaemonians.'^ Hereupon, Agesilaus, desirous 
to show them that the number of their warriors was not so 
great, ordered all the allies to sit down promiscuously on one 
side, and all the Lacedaemonians on the other. This done, 
the crier summoned the trades to stand up one after another; 
the potters first, and then the braziers, the carpenters, the ma* 
sons, in short all the mechanics. Almost all tne allies rose up 
to answer in one branch of business or other, but not one oi 
the Lacedaemonians; for they were forbidden to learn or ex- 
ercise any manual art. Then Agesilaus smiled, and ^d, — 
*^ You see. my friends, we send more warriors into the field 
than you." 

When he was come as far as Megara, upon his return from 
Thebes, as he was going up to the senate-house in the citadel,t 
he was seized with spasms, and an acute pain in his right leg. 
It swelled immediately, the vessels were distended with blood, 
and there appeared all Uie signs of a violent inflammation. A 
Syracusan pnysician opened a vein below the ankle; upon 
which the pain abated: but the blood came so fast, that it was 
not stoppea without great difficulty, nor till he fainted away, 
and his life was in danger. He was carried to Lacedaemon 
in a weak condition, and continued a long time incapable of 
service. 

In the mean time, the Spartans met with several checks both 
by sea and land. The most considerable loss was at Leuctra, j: 
which was the first pitched battle the Thebans gained against 
them. Before the last mentioned action, all parties were dis- 

E)sed to peace, and the states of Greece sent their de])uties to 
acedaemon to treat of it Among these was Epaminondas, 
who was celebrated for his erudition and philosophy, but had 
as yet given no proofs of his capacity for commanding armies. 
He saw the other deputies were awed by the presence of Age- 
silaus, and he was the only one who preserved a proper digni^ 

* This priyate resentment and enmity which A?e«]aus entertained against 
the Thebans, went near to bring ruin both upon nimself and his country. 

f Xenophon (Hellen. 337, 12. Ed. St.) says, it was as he was going from 
tbe temple of Venus to the senate-house. 

^ Some manuscripts have it Te^yra/ but there is no necessity to alter tbe 
received reading, though Palmer msists so much upon it. For that of Leuci 
tra was certainly the first pitched battle in wluch the Thebans defeated the 
Adienians; and they effected it at the first career. Besides, it appears from 
Xenophon, (Hellen. 349, 25,) that Agesilaus was npt then r^coyered froan 

e sickness mentioned in the text. 

13* 
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ty and freedom both in his manner and his propositions. He 
made a speech in favour not only of the Tnebans, but of 
Greece in general; in which he showed that war tended to ag- 
grandize Sparta at the expense of the other states, and insisted 
that the peace should be founded upon justice and equality; 
because then only it would be lasting, when all were put upon 
an equal footing! 

Agesilaus perceiving that the Greeks listened to him with 
wonder and great attention, asked him, " Whether he thought 
it just and equitable that the cities of Boeotia should be de- 
clared free and independent?'' Epaminondas, with great rea- 
diness and spirit, answered him with another question, — ^^ Do 
you think it reasonable that all the cities of Laconia should be 
declared independent?" Agesilaus, incensed at this answer, 
started up, and insisted upon his declaring peremptorily, — 
" Whether he agreed to a perfect indepenoence for Boeotia!'' 
and Epaminondas replied as before, — " On condition you put 
Laconia in the same state." Agesilaus, now exasperated to 
the last degree, and glad of a pretence against the Thebans, 
struck their name out of the treaty; and declared war a^inst 
them upK)n the spot. After the rest of the deputies had signed 
such points as they could settle amicably, he dismissed them; 
leaving others of a more difficult nature to be decided by the 
sword. 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the ephori sent 
him orders to march against the Thebans. At the same time, 
thej sent their commissaries to assemble the allies, who were 
ill inclined to the war, and considered it as a great burden upon 
them, although they* durst not contradict or oppose the Lace- 
daemonians. Many inauspicious signs and prodigies appeared, 
as we have observed in the life of Epaminondas; and Pro^ 
theus* the Spartan, opposed the war to the utmost of his pow- 
er. But Agesilaus could not be driven from his purpose. He 
prevailed to have hostilities commenced; in hopes that while 
the rest of Greece was in a state of freedom, and in alliance 
with Sparta, and the Thebans only excepted, he should have 
an excellent opportunity to chastise them. That the war was 
undertaken to gratify his resentment, rather than upon ration- 
al motives, appears from hence: the treaty was concluded at 

* Protheus proposed that the Spartans shonld disband their army, accord- 
ing>to their engagement: and that all the states should carry their contribu- 
tions to the temple of Apullo, to be employed only in making war upon 
such as should oppose the liberty of the cities. This, he said, would give 
the cause the sanction of heaven, and the states of Greece would at all times 
be ready to embark in it. But the Spartans only laughed at this advice; 
for, as Xenophon adds, — '*'It looked as if the gY)ds were already inpng on 
the X^ac^d^emonians to their ruin.'' 
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Lacedaemon on the fourteenth otJune, and the Lacedaemonians 
were defeated at Leuctra on the fifth of July; which was only 
twenty days after. A thousand citizens of Lacedaemon were 
killed there, among whom were their king Cleombrotus, and 
the flower of their army, who fell by his sifle. The beautiful 
Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, was of the number:* he was 
. struck down three several times, as he was fighting in defence 
of his prince, and rose up as often; and at last was Killed with 
his sword in his hand.* 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unexpected 
blow, and the Thebans were crowned with more glorious suc- 
cess than Greeks had ever boasted in a battle with Greeks, the 
spirit and dignity of the vanquished was, notwithstanding, 
more to be admired and applauded than that of the conquerors. 
And indeed, if, as Xenophon says, — " Men of merit, m their 
convivial cpnVersations, let fall some expressions that deserve 
to be remarked and preserved; certainly the noble behaviour, 
and the expressions of such persons, when struggling with ad- 
versity, claim our notice much more." When the Spartans 
received the news of the overthrow at Leuctra, it happened 
that they were celebrating a festival, and the city was luU of 
strangers; for the troops of young men and maidens were at 
their exercises in the theatre. The ephori, though they im- 
mediately perceived that their afiairs were ruined, and that 
they had lost the empire of Greece, would not suffer the 
sports to break off, nor any of the ceremonies or decorations 
of the festival to be omitted; but having sent the names of 
the killed to their respective families, they staid to see the 
exercises, the dances, and all other parts of the exhibition 
concluded.! 

* Epaminondas placed his best troops in one wing*, and those he least de- 
pended on in the other. The former he commanded in person; to the lat- 
ter he gave directions, that when they found the encmj's charge too heavy, 
they should retire leisurely, so as to expose to them a sloping front. Cle- 
ombrotus and Archidamus advanced to tiie charg>e with g^eat vigour; but as 
they pressed on the Theban wing which retired, they gave Epaminondas an 
opportunity of charging them both in flank and front; which he did with so 
much bravery, that the Spartans beg^n to give way, especially after Cleom- 
brotus was slain, whose dead body, however, they recovered. At leng^ 
they were totally defeated, chiefly by the skill and conduct of the Theban 
general. Four thousand Spartans were killed on the field of battle; where- 
as the Thebans did not lose above three hundred. Such was the fatal bat- 
tle of Leuctra, wherein the Spartans lost their superiority in Greece, whidi 
they had held near five hundred years. 

f But where was the merit of all this? What could such a conduct have 
for its support but either insensibility or affectation? If they found any reason 
to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their friends and fellow-citizens, certain- 
ly the ruin of the state was an object sufficiently serious to call them from 
toe pursuits of fettivity! But, Quot Jupiter vuk perdere prius demeniat,- tho 
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Next mornings the names of the killed, and of those who 
survived the battle, being perfectly ascertained, the fathers and 
others relations of the dead appeared in public, and embraced 
each other with a cheerful air, and a generous pride; while the 
relations of the survivors shut themselves up, as in time of 
mourning; and if any one was forced to go out upon business, 
he showed all the tokens of sorrow and humiliation, botii in 
his speech and countenance. The dLBference was still more 
remarkable among the matrons. They who expected to re- 
ceive their sons auive from the battle, were melancholy and 
silent; whereas those who had an account that their sons were 
slain, repaired immediately to the temples to return thanks^ 
and visited each other with all the marks of iojr and elevation 

The people, who were now deserted by tneir allies, and ex* 
pected that Epaminondas, in the pride of victor^r, would en- 
ter Peloponnesus, called to mind the oracle, which they ap- 
plied again to the lameness of Acesilaus. The scruples they 
nad on this occasion, discouraged them extremely, and they 
were afraid the divine displeasure had brought upon them the 
late calamity, for expelling a sOund man from the throne, and 
preferring: a lame one, in spite of the extraordinary warnings 
heaven hid given them against it Nevertheless, 'm regard of 
his virtue, his authority, and renown, they looked upon him 
as the only man who could retrieve their a£fairs; for, beside 
marching under his banners as their prince and general, they 
applied to him in every internal disorder of me common- 
wealth. At present they were at a loss what to do with those 
who had fled from the battle. The Lacedaemonians call such 
persons tresanteaJ* In this case, they did not choose to set such 
marks of disgrace upon them as the laws directed, because 
they were so numerous and powerful, that there was reason to 
apprehend it might occasion an insurrection. For such per- 
sons are not only excluded all offices, but it is infamous to in- 
termarry with tnem. Any man that meets them is at liberty 
to strike them. They are obliged to appear in a forlorn man- 
ner, and in a vile habit, with patches oi divers colours, and to 
wear their beards half shaved and half unshaved. To put so 
rigid a law as this in execution, at a time when the offenders 
were so numerous, and when the commonwealth had so much 
occasion for soldiers, was both impolitic and dangerous. 

In this perplexity they had recourse to Aeesuaus, and in- 
vested him with new powers of legislation. But he without 

infatuation of ambition and jealousy drew upon them the Theban war, and 
it seemed to remain upon them, even when they had felt its fatal con8^<% 
quences. 
* Tl^t is, penona governed by their fears. 
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making any addition, retrenchment, or chance, went into the 
assemoly, and told the Lacedaemonians, — "The laws should 
sleep that day, and resume their authority the day following, 
and retain it forever.'^ By this means, he preserved to the 
state its laws entire; as well as the obnoxious persons from in- 
famy. Then, in order to raise tlie youth out of the depression 
and melancholy under which they laboured, he entered Arca- 
dia at the head of them. He avoided a battle, indeed, with 
great care, but he took a little town of the Mantineans, and 
ravaged the flat country. This restored Sparta to her spirits in 
some decree, and gave her reason to hope that she was not ab- 
solutely lost 

Soon after this, Epaminondas and his allies entered Laconia. 
His infantry amounted to forty thousand men, exclusive of 
the light-armed, and those who, without arms, followed only 
for plunden for, if the whole were reckoned, there were not 
fewer than seventy thousand that poured into that country. 
Full six hundred years were elapsed since the first establisn- 
ment of the Dorians in Lacedaemon, and this was the first time, 
in all that long period, they had seen an enemy in their terri- 
tories: none ever dared to set foot in them before. But now 
a new scene of hostilities appeared; the confederates advanced 
without resistance, laying an waste with fire and sword, as far 
as the Eurotas, and the very suburbs of Sparta. For, as Theo- 
pompus informs us, Acesilaus would not suffer the Lacedse- 
monians to encage with such an impetuous torrent of war. 
He contented himself with placing nis best infantry in the 
middle of the city, and other important posts; and tore the 
menaces and insults of the Thebans, who called him out by 
name, as the firebrand which had lighted up the war, and bacfe 
him fight for his country, upon which he had brought so ma- 
ny misfortunes. 

A^silaus was equally disturbed at the tumult and disorder 
withm the city; the outcries of the old men, who moved 
backwards and forwards, expressing their grief and indigna- 
tion, and the wild behaviour of the women, who were terri- 
fied, even to madness, at the sholts of the enemy, and the 
flames which ascended around them. He was in pain, too, for 
his reputation. Sparta was a great and powerful state at his 
accession, and he now saw her glory wither, and his own boasts 
come to nothing. It seems he had often said, — ^^ No Spartan 
woman ever saw the smoke of an enemy's camp.*' In like 
manner, when an Athenian disputed with Antalcidas on the 
subject of valour, and said, — " We have often driven you from 
the banks of the Cephisus;" Antalcidas answered, — ^' But we 
never drove you from the banks of the Eurotas.*' Near akin 
to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of less note, to a man of 

Vol. hi. U 
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KTOWinff from a boy into a man, which is fhe time the human 
flower has the greatest charm. He was without ei^er arms 
or clothes, naked and newly anointed with oil; only he had a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other. In this condition 
he rushed out of his house, and having made his way tlirough 
the combatants, he dealt his deadly blows amons the enem;p8 
ranks, striking down every man he engaged with. Yet he re- 
ceived not one wound himself; whether it was that heaven pre- 
served him in regard to his valour, or whether he appeared to 
his adversaries as something more than human. It is said the 
ephori honoured him with a chaplet for the sreat things he 
had performed, but, at the same time, fined him a tiiousand 
drachmas for daring to appear without his armour. 

Some days after this, there Was another battle before Man- 
tiuea. Epaminondas, after having routed the first battalions, 
was very eager in the pursuit; when a Spartan^ named Anti- 
crates, turned shorL and gave him a wound with a spear, ac- 
cording to Dioscorides, or, as others say, with a sword.^ And. 
indeed, the descendants of Anticrates are to tiiis day callea 
machmrioM8j stvordameny in Lacedsmon. This action appeared 
so ^reat, and was so acceptable to the Spartans, on account of 
their fear of Epaminonaas, that they aecreed great honours 
and rewards to Anticrates, and an exemption from taxes to his 
posterity; one of which, named Callicrates,t now enjoys that 
privilege. 

After this battie, and the death of Epaminondas, the Greeks 
concluded a peace. But Agesilaus, under pretence that the 
M essenians were not a state, insisted that they should not be 
comprehended in the treaty. All the rest, however, admitted 
them to take the oath as one of the states; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians withdrew, intending to continue the war, in hopes of re- 
covering Messenia. Agesilaus could not, therefore, be con- 
sidered out as violent and obstinate in his temper, and insatia- 
bly fond of hostilities, since he took every method to obstruct 
the general peace, and to protract the war; though, at the same 
time, through want cf money, he was forced to borrow of his 
friends, ana to demand unreasonable subsidies of the people. 
This was at a time, too, when he had the fairest opportunity 
to extricate himself from all his distresses. Besides, after he 
had let slip the power, which never before was at such a height, 
lost so many cities, and seen his country deprived of the su- 

* Diodorus Siculus attributes this action to Grillus the son of Xenopboti» 
who, he says, was IdUed imme^tely after. But Plutarch's accomit teuni 
better grounded. 

t Nearly fiye hundred years after. 

Vol. hi. 14 
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periority both, at sea and land, should he have wrangled about 
the property and the revenues of Messene. 

He lost still more reputation by taking a command under 
Tachos the Egyptian chief. It was not thought suitable to 
one of the greatest characters in Greece, a man who had filled 
the whole world with his renown, to hire out his person, to 
give his name and his interest foi* a pecuniary consiaeration, 
and to act as captain of a band of mercenaries for a barbarian, 
a rebel s^ainst the king his master. Had he, now he was up- 
wards of eighty, and nis body full of wounds and scars, ac- 
cepted again of the appointment of captain-general, to fight 
for the liberties of Greece, his ambition at that time of day, 
would not have been entirely unexceptionable. For even 
honourable pursuits must have their times and seasons to give 
them a propriety; or, rather, propriety, and the avoiding of 
all extremes, is the characteristic which distinguishes honour- 
able pursuits from the dishonourable. But Agesilaus was not 
moved by this consideration, nor did he think any public ser- 
vice unworthy of him; he thought it much more unbecoming 
to lead an inactive life at home, and to sit down and wait tiu 
death should strike his blow. He, therefore, raised a body of 
mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, with the monej which 
Tachos had sent him, and then set sail; taking with him thirty 
Spartans for his counsellors, as formerly. 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the great o£Scers of the king- 
dom came immediately to pay their court to him. Indeed, 
the name and character of Agesilaus had raised great expecta- 
tions in the Egyptians in general, and they crowded to the 
shore to get a sight of him. But when they beheld no pomp 
or grandeur of appearance, and saw only a little old man, and 
In as mean attire, seated on the grass by the sea-side, they 
could not help regarding the thing in a ridiculous light, and 
observing, that this was the very thing represented in the fa- 
ble,* — ^'^ The mountain had brought ftrth a mouse,'' They 
were still more surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were commonly made to stran- 
p^ers of distinction, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the 
geese, and refused the pasties, the sweetmeats, and perfumes; 
and when they pressed him to accept them, he said, — *^ They 
might carry them to the kelota.^^ Theophrastus tells us, he 
was pleased with the pa;9yrti«, on account of its thin and pUant 
texture, which made it very proper for chaplets; and when he 
left Egypt, he asked the king for some of it 

Tachos was preparing for uie war; and Agesilaus upon join- 

* Athenseus makes Tachos say this, and Agesilaus answer, « Tou will fine 
me a lion by and by." 
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ing him. was greatly disappointed to find he had not the com- 
mand of all the forces given him, but only that of the merce- 
naries. Chabrias thevAmenian, was admiral: Tachos, however, 
reserved to himself the chief direction both at sea and land. 
This was the first disagreeable circumstance that occurred to 
Agesilaus; and others soon followed. The vanity and inso- 
lence of the Egyptian gava him great pain, but he was forced 
to bear them. He consented to sail with him against the Phoe- 
nicians, and contrary to his dignity and nature, submitted to 
the barbarian, till he could find an opportunity to shake off his 
yoke. That opportunity soon presented itself. Nectanabis,*" 
cousin to Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, revolted, 
and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent ambassadors to 
Agesilaus to entreat his assistance. He made the same appli- 
cation to Chabrias, and promised them both great rewards. 
Tachos was apprised of these proceedings, and begged of them 
not to abandon him. Chabrias listened to his request, and 
endeavoured also to appease the resentment of Agesilaus, and 
keep him to the cause he had embarked in. Agesilaus an- 
swered, — ^^ As for you, Chabrias, you came hitherr»as a volun- 
teer, and, therefore, may act as you think proper; but I was 
sent by my country upon the application of the Egyptians for 
a general. It would not then be right to commence hostilities 
against the people to whom I was sent as an assistant, except 
l^arta should give me such orders.'^ At the same time, he 
sent some of his officers home, with instructions to accuse 
Tachos, and to defend the cause of Nectanabis. The two ri- 
val kings also applied to the Lacedaemonians; the one as an 
ancient Triend and ally, and the other as one who had a greater 
regard for Sparta, ana would give her more valuable proofs of 
his attachment 

The Lacedaemonians gave the Egyptian deputies the hear- 
ing, and this public answer, — ^^*That they should leave the 
business to the care of Agesilaus." But their private instruc- 
tions to him were, — ^'^To do what should appear most advan- 
tageous to Sparta." Agesilaus had no sooner received this 
order, than he withdrew with his mercenaries, and went over. 
to Nectanabis; covering this strange and scandalous proceed- 
ing with the pretence of acting in the best manner for his 
country:! when that slight veil is taken off, its right name is 

* An^ioc signifies either cotmn or nephew. But, according to Diodonu^ 
Nectanabis was the son of Tachos. 

-j- Xenophon has succeeded well enough in defending Agesilaus with re- 
•pect to his undertaking the expedition into Egypt. He represents him 
pleased with the hopes of making Tachos some return for his manv services 
to the Lacedxmonians, M* restonng, through his means, the Greek cities in 
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ixpon as eommandfir-in-chief, and, as it were, king of Ghreeee^ 

till the battle of Leuctra. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons of ordina* 
ry rank in the place where tney expired, when they happened 
to die in a foreign country, but to carry the corpses of their 
kings home. Axki as the attendants of Agesilaus had not ho- 
ney to preserve the body, they embalmed it with melted wax, 
and so conveyed it to Lacedaemon. His son Archidamus sue- 
ce^ed ta the crown, which descended in his family to Agis, 
the fifth from Aeesiiaus. This Agis, the third of tnat name, 
was assassinated by Leonidas for attempting to restore the an- 
cient discipline of Sparta. 
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spoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace of 
aspect was not unattended with dignity; and amidst his youth- 
ful bloom there was a venerable and princely air. His hair 
naturally curled a little before; which, together with the shin- 
ing moisture and quick turn oi his eye,^ produced a stronger 
likeness of Alexander the Great than that which appearedin 
the statues of that prince. So that some seriously gave him 
the name of Alexander^ and he did not refuse it; others ap- 
plied it to him by waf of ridicule. And Lucius Philippus,! 
a man of consular dignity, as he was one day pleading for nim. 
said, — ^^ It was no wonder if Philip was a lover of Alexander.'* 

We are told that Flora the courtesan, took a pleasure, in 
her old age, in speaking of the commerce she had with Pom- 
pey; and she used to sajr, she could never quit his embraces 
without giving him a bite. She added, that Geminius, one 
of Pompey's acquaintance, had a passion for her, and gave 
her mucn trouble with his solicitations. At last she told him, 
she should not consent, on account of Pompev. Upon which 
he applied to Pompev for his permission, andf he gave it him, 
but never approached, her afterwards, though he seemed to re- 
tain a regara for her. She bore the loss of him, not with the 
slight uneasiness of a prostitute, but was long sick through 
sorrow and re^et It is said that Flora was so celebrated for 
her beauty ana fine bloom, that when Caecilius Metellus adorn- 
ed the temple of Castor and Pollux with statues and paintines. 
he gave her picture a place among them. ^ * 

iJemetrius, one of rompej's ireedmen, who had sreat in- 
terest with him, and who died worth four thousana talents, 
had a wife of irresistible beauty. Pompey, on that account, 
behaved to her with less politeness than was natural to him, 
that he might not appear to be caught by her charms. But 
though he took his measures vriih so much care and caution 
in this respect, he could not escape the censure df his enemies, 
who accused him of a commerce with married women, and 
said he often neglected or gave up points essential to the pub- 
lic to gratify his mistresses. 

As to the simplicity of his diet, there is a remarkable say- 
ing of his upon record. In a great illness, when his appetite 
was almost gone, the physician ordered him a thrush. His 
servants, upon inquiry, found there was not one to be had for 
money, for the season was past They were informed, bow- 

* Ty^oTMc signifies not only moisture but flexibility, Lucian has vy^mn 
/uiXAir. And <rtfr ^igi ta c/x/xttttt *fiA/xm try^ortu seems more applicable to the 
flatter sense. 

f Lucius Marcius Philippus, one of the greatest orators of his time. He 
was father-in-law to Augustus, haying mamed his mother Attia. Hoimce 
speaks of him, lib. i. ep. 7. ' 
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ever, that LucuUus had them all the year in his menageries. 
This beinff reported to Pompey, he said, — ^^^ Does Pompey's 
life depend upon the luxury of Lucullus?" Then, without 
any regard to the physician, he ate something that was easy to 
be had. But this happened at a later period m life. 

While he was very young, and served under his father, who 
was carrying on the war against Cinna,* one Lucius Teren- 
tius was his comrade, and they slept in the same tent This 
Terentius, gained by Cinna's money, undertook to assassinate 
Pompey, while others set fire to the general's tent Pompey 
got information of this when he was at supper, and it did not 
put him in the least confusion. He dranK more freely, and 
caressed Terentius more than usual; but when they were to 
have gone to rest, he stole out of the tent, and went and plant- 
ed a guard about his father. This done, he waited quietly for 
the event Terentius, as soon as he thought Pompey was 
asleep, drew his sword, and stabbed the coverlets of the oed in 
many places, ima^ning that he was in it 

Immediately alter this there was a great mutiny in the camp. 
The soldiers, who hated their general, were determined to go 
over to the enemy, and began to strike their tents and take up 
their arms. The general, dreading the tumult, did not dare to 
make his appearance. But Pompey was every where; he beg- 
ged them with tears to stay, and at last threw himself u]>on his 
face in the gatewav. There he lay weeping, and bidding 
them, if they would go out, tread upon him. Upon this they 
were ashamed to proceed, and all, except eight hundred, re- 
turned, and reconciled themselves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had con- 
verted the public money to his own use, and Pompey, as his 
heir, was ooliged to answer it Upon inquiry, he found that 
Alexander, one of the enfranchisea slaves, had secreted most 
of the money; and he took care to inform the magistrates of 
*Jie particulars. He was accused, however, himself^ of having 
taken some hunting nets and books out of the spoils of Ascu- 
lum; and, it is true, his father gave them to him when he took 
the place; but he lost them at the return of Cinna to Rome> 
when that general's creatures broke into and pillaged his 
house. In this affair he maintained the combat well with his 
adversary at the bar, and showed an acuteness and firmness 
above his years; which gained him so much applause, that 
Antistius the praetor, who had the hearing of the cause, con- 
ceived an affection for him, and offered him his daughter in 

• In the year of Rome 666. And as Pompey was bom the same year 
with Cicero, viz, in the year of Rome 647, he must, in this war with Cinna> 
(igve been nineteen years old. 
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marriage. The proposal, accordingly^ was made to his friends. 
Pompey accepted it; and the treaty was concluded privately. 
The people, however, had some notion of the thing from the 
pains which Antistius took for Pompey; and at last^ when he 
pronounced the sentence, in the name of all the judges, hy 
which Pompey was acquitted, the multitude, as it were, upon 
a sienal given, broke out in the old marriage acclamation of 
Talasio, 

The origin of the term is said to have been this: — ^When the 
principal Komans seized *the daughters of the Sabines, who 
were come to see the games they were celebrating to entrap 
them, some herdsmen and shepherds laid hold of a virgin re- 
markably tall and handsome; and, lest she should be taken from 
them as they carried her off, they cried all the way they went 
Talasio. Talasiiis was a voung man, universally beloved and 
admired; therefore, all wno heard them, delighted with the in- 
tentioivjoined in the cry, and accompanied them with plau- 
dits. Tney tell us the marriage of Talasius proved fortunate: 
and thence all bridegrooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed 
wi& that acclamation. This is the most probable account I 
can find of the term.* 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and afterwards 
repaired to Cinna's camp. But finding some unjust charges 
laid against him there, he took the first private opportunity to 
withdraw. 

As he was no where to be found, a rumour prevailed in the 
army that Cinna had put the young man to death: upon which, 
numbers who hated Cinna, and could no longer bear with his 
cruelties, attacked his quarters. ^ He fled for his life; and being 
overtaken by one of the inferior officers, who pursued him 
with a drawn sword, he fell upon his knees, and offered him 
his ring, which was of no small value. The officer answered, 
with great ferocity, — ^* I am not come to sign a contract, but 
to punish an impious and lawless tyrant/' and then killed him 
upon the spot 

Such was the end of Cinna: after whom Carbo, a tyrant still 
more savage, took the reins of government It was not long, 
however, Defore Sylla returned to Italy, to the great satis&c- 
tion of most of the Romans, who, in their present unhappy 
circumstances, thought the change of their master no small 
advantage. To sucn a desperate state had their caJamities 
brought them, that no longer hoping for liberty, they sought 
onlv the most tolerable servitude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither he had re- 
tired; pailly because he had lands there, but more on account 

* See more of thii in the life of Qomului. 
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of an old attachment which the cities in that district had to his 
£aimily. As he observed that the best and most considerable 
of the citizens left their houses, and took refuge in Sylla's 
camp as in a port, he resolved to do the same. At the same 
time, he thought it did not become him to go like a fugitive 
who wanted protection, but rather in a respectable manner, at 
the head of an army. He therefore tried what levies he could 
make in the Picene,* and the people readily repaired to his 
standard; rejecting the applications of Carbo. On this occasion, 
one Vindius happening to say, — " Pompev is just come from 
under the hands of the pedagogue, and all on a sudden is be- 
come a demago^e among you," they were so provoked, that 
they fell upon him and cut him in pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a com- 
mission from any superior authority, erected himself into a 
general; and having placed his tribunal in the most public 
part of the gr^at city of Auximum, by a formal decree, com- 
manded the Ventidii, two brothers who opposed him in behalf 
of Carbo, to depart the city. He enlisted soldiers; he appointed 
tribunes, centurions, and other officers, according to the es- 
tablished custom. He did the same in all the neighbouring 
cities; for the partisans of Carbo retired and gave place to him, 
and the rest were glad to range themselves under his banners: 
so that in a little tim& he raised three complete legions, and 
furnished himself with provisions, beasts of burden, carriages; 
in short, with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by hasty marches, 
nor as if he wanted to conceal himself; for he stopped by the 
way to harass the enemy, and attempted to draw off from Car- 
bo all the parts of Italy through which he passed. At last, 
three generals of the opposite party, Carinna, Ucelius, and Bru- 
tus, came against him an at once, not in front, or in one body, 
but they hemmed him in with their three armies, in hopes to 
demolish him entirely. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled all his forces, 
and charged the army of J3rutus at the head of his cavalry. 
The Gaulish horse, on the enemy's side, sustained Uie first 
shock; but Pompey attacked the foremost of them, who was a 
man of prodigious strength, and brought him down with a 
push of his spear. The rest immediateTy fled, and threw the 
infantry into such disorder, that the whole was soon put to 
flight This produced so great a quarrel among the three ge- 
nerals, that they parted, and took separate routes. In conse- 
quence of which, the cities, concluding that the fears of the 
enemy had made them part, adopted the interests of Pompey. 

*N6w the maich of Aocona. 
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Not long after, Scipio the consul advanced to engage him; 
but before the infantry were near enough to discharge their 
lances, Scipio's soldiers saluted those of Pompey, and came 
over to them. Scipio, therefore, was forced to fly. At last 
Carbo sent a large tody of cavalry against Pompey, near the 
river Arsis. Kfe gave them so warm a reception that they 
were soon broken, and in the pursuit drove them upon im- 
practicable ground; so that finding it impK)ssible to escape, 
lliey surrendered themselves with their arms and horses. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these transactions; but 
upon the first news of Pompev's being engaged with so many 
aaversaries, and such respectable generals, he dreaded the con- 
sequence, and marched with all expedition to his assistance. 
Pompey, having intelligence of his approach, ordered his offi- 
cers to see that the troops were armed, and drawn up in such 
a manner as to make the handsomest and most gallant appear- 
ance before the commander-in-chief; for he expected great 
honours from him, and he obtained greater. Sylla no sooner 
saw Pompey advancing to meet him, with an army in excel- 
lent condition, both as to the age and size of the men^ and the 
spirits which success had given them, than he alighted; and 
upon being saluted, of course, by Pompey as imperatoTy he re- 
turned his salutation with the same titfe: though no one ima- 
gined that he would have honoured a young man, not yet 
admitted into the senate, with a title for which he was con- 
tending with the Scipios and the Marii. The rest of his be- 
haviour was as respectable as that in the first interview. He 
used to rise up and uncover his head whenever Pompey came 
to him; whicn he was rarely observed to do for any otiier, 
though he had a number of persons of distinction about him. 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. On the con- 
trary, when Sylla wanted to send him into Gaul, where Me- 
tellus had done nothing worthy of the forces under his direc- 
tion, he said, — ^^ It was not right to take the command from a 
man who was his superior both in age and character; but if 
Metellus should desire his assistanc^e in the conduct of the 
war, it was at his service." Metellus accepted the proposal, 
and wrote to him to come; whereupon he entered Gaul, and 
not only signalized his own valour and capacity, but excited 
once more me spirit of adventure in Metellus, which was al- 
most extinguished with age: just as brass, in a state of fusion, 
is said to melt a cold plate sooner than fire itself. But as it is 
not usual when a champion has distinguished himself in the 
lists, and gained the prize in all the games, to record, or to 
take any notice of the performances of his younger years; so 
the actions of Pompey, in this period, though extraordinary 
in themselves, yet being eclipsed by the number and im- 
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portance of his later expeditions, I shall forbear to mention, 
lesL by dwelling upon his first essays, I should not leave my- 
self room for those greater and more critical events which 
mark his character and turn of mind. 

After Sylla had made himself master of Italy, and was de- 
clared dictator, he rewarded his principal officers with riches 
and honoui^ making them liberal grants of whatever they ap- 
plied for. But he was most struck with the excellent qualities 
of Pompey, and was persuaded, that he owed more to nis ser- 
vices than those of any other man. He, therefore, resolved, 
if possible, to take him into his alliance; and as his wife Me- 
tella, was perfectiy of his opinion, they persuaded Pompey to 
divorce Antistia, and to marry iElmilia, the daughter-m-law 
of Sylla, whom Metella had b^ Scaurus, and who was at that 
time pregnant by another marria^ 

Nothing could be more tyrannical than this new contract 
It was suitable, indeed, to the times of Sylla^ but ill became 
the character of Pompey to take Emilia, pregnant as she was, 
from another, and bnng her into his house, and at the same 
time to repudiate Antistia, distressed as she must be, for a 
father whom she had lately lost on account of this cruel hus- 
band: for Antistius was killed in the senate house, because it 
was thought his reeard for Pompey had attached him to the 
cause of Sylla: and her mother, upon this divorce, laid violent 
hands upon herself. This was an additional scene of misery 
in that tragical marriage; as was also the fate of JEmilia in 
Pompey's nouse, who died there in childbed. 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account that Perpenna had 
made himself master of Sicily, where he afforded an asylum 
to the partjT which opposed uie reigning power. Carbo was 
hovering with a fleet about that island; Domitius had entered 
Africa; and many other persons of great distinction, who had 
escaped the fury of the proscriptions by flight, had taken re- 
fuge tiiere. Pompey was sent against yiem with a considera- 
ble armament He soon forcea Perpenna to quit the island; 
and having recovered the cities, which had been much harass- 
ed by the armies that were there before his, he behaved to 
them all with great humanity, except the Mamertines, who 
were seated in Messina. That people had refused to appear 
before his tribunal, and to acknowledge his jurisdiction, aUc^ 
ing,that they stood excused by an ancient privilege granted 
them by Ihe Komans. He answered, — ^^ Will you never have 
done with citing laws and privile^ to men who wear swiMrdi?'' 
His behaviour, too, to Carbo, in his misfortunes, appeared 
inhuman. For if it was necessary, as perhaps it was, to put 
him to death, he should have done it immediately, and thetk 
it would have been the work of him that gave oraert for it 

Vol. III. ^Y 15 
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But, instead of that, he caused a Roman, who had been ho**- 
noured with three consulships, to be brought in chains before 
his tribunal, where he sat in judgment on him, to the regret 
of ail the spectators, and ordered him to be led off to execu- 
tion. When they were carrying him off, and he beheld the 
sword drawn, he was so much disordered at it, that he was 
forced to beg a moment's respite, and a private place for the 
necessities oi nature. 

Caius Oppius,* the friend of Caesar, writes, that Ponipey 
likewise treated Quintus Valerius with inhumanity. For, 
knowing him to be a man of letters, and that few were to be 
compared to him in point of knowledge^ he took him (he says J 
aside, and after he had walked with him till he had satisnea 
himself upon several points of learning, commanded his ser- 
vants to take him to the block. But we must be very cautious 
how we give credit to Oppius, when he speaks of tne friends 
and enemies of Caesar. Pompey, indeed, was under the ne- 
cessity of punishing the principal enemies of Sylla, particularly 
when they were taken publicly. But others he suffered to 
escape, and even assisted some m getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for attempting 
to support his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told him, — 
" He would act unjustly, if he passed by the person that was 
guilty, and punished the innocent*' rompey asked him, — 
" Who was the guilty person?" and he answered, — ^ I am the 
man. I persuaded my friends, and compelled my enemies to 
take the measures they did.'' Pompey, delighted with his 
frank confession and noble spirit, forgave him nrst, and after- 
wards all the people of Himera. Being informed that his sol- 
diers committed great disorders in their excursions, he sealed 
up their swords; and if any of them broke the seal he took care 
to have them punished. 

, While he was making these and other regulations in Sicily, 
he received a decree of the senate and letters from Sylla, in 
which he was commanded to cross over to Africa, and to carry 
on the war, with the utmost vigour, against Domitius, who had 
assembled a much more powerful army than that which Ma- 
rius carried, not long before, from Africa to Italy, when he 
made himself master of Rome, and of a fugitive became a ty- 
rant Pompey soon finished his preparations or this expe- 
dition; and leaving the command m Sicily to Memmius, his 
sister's husband, he set sail with a hundred and twenty armed 
vessels, and eight hundred stx>re ships, laden with provisions, 

* The same who wrote an account of the Spanish war. He was also a 
biographer; but his works of that kind are lost. He was mean enoug^h to 
write a treatise to show, that Cxsario was not the son of Cxsar. 
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arms, money and machines of war. Part of his fleet landed 
at Utica, and part at Carthage; immediately after which seven 
thousand of the enemy came over to him; and he had brought 
with him six legions complete. 

On his arrival he met with a whimsical adventure. Some 
of his soldiers, it seems, found a treasure, and shared conside- 
rable sums. The thing getting air, the rest of the troops con- 
cluded, that the place was full of money, which the Cartha^- 
nians had hid there in some time of public distress. Pomjjey, 
therefore, could make no use of them for several days, as they 
were searching for treasures; and he had nothing to do but 
to walk about and amuse himself with the sight of so many 
thousands digging and turning up the ground. At last they 
gave up the point, and bade him lead them wherever he pleas- 
ed, for they were sufficiently punished for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in order 
of battle. There happened to be a channel between them^ 
craggy and difficult to pass. In the morning it began, more- 
over, to rain, and the wind blew violently; insomuch that 
Domitius, not imagining there would be any action that day, 
ordered his army to retire. But Pompey looked upon this as 
his opportunity, and he passed the defile with the utmost ex- 
pedition. The enemy stood upon their defence, but it was in 
a disorderly and tumultuous manner, and the resistance they 
made was neither general nor uniform. Besides, the wind and 
rain beat in their taces. The storm incommoded the Romans 
too, for they could not well distinguish each other. Nay, 
Pompey himself was in danger of &ing killed by a soldier, 
who asKed him the word and received not a speedy answer. 
At length, however, he routed the enemy with great slaugh- 
ter; not above three thousand of them escaping, out of twenty 
thousand. The soldiers then saluted Pompey imptratoTj but 
he said he would not accept that title while tne enemy's camp 
stood untouched; therefore, if they chose to confer such an 
honour upon him, they must first make themselves masters of 
the entrenchments. 

At that instant they advanced with g^eat fury against them. 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of such an acci- 
dent as he had just escaped. The camp was taken, and Do- 
mitius slain; in consequence of which, most of tiie cities im- 
mediately submitted, and the rest were taken by assault He 
took ISb*bis, one of the confederates of Domitius, prisoner, and 
bestowed his crown on Hiemp)sal. Advancing with the same 
tide of fortune, and while his army had all the spirits inspired 
by success, he entered Numidia, in which he continued his 
march for several days, and subdued all that came in his way. 
Thus he revived the' terror of the Roman name, which the bar- 
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barians had begun to disregard. Nay, he chose not to leave 
the savaee beasts in the deserts without givinz them a speci- 
men of the Roman valour and success. Accordingly, he sj>ent 
a few days in hunting lions and elephants. The whole time 
he passed in Africa, they tell us, was not above forty days; 
in which he defeated the enemy, reduced the whole country, 
and brought the affairs of its kings under proper regulations, 
though he was only in his twenty-fourth yean 

Upon his return to Utica, he received letters from Sylla, in 
which he was ordered to send home the rest of the arm^, and 
to wait there with one le^^on only for a successor. Thisjgave 
him a great deal of uneasmess, wnich he kept to himselff but 
the army expressed their indignation aloua; insomuch that, 
when he entreated them to return to Italy, they launched out 
into abusive terms against Sylla, and declared they would ne- 
ver abandon Pompey, or suner him to trust a tyrant At first 
he endeavoured to pacify them with mild representations; and 
when he found those hact no effect, he descended from the tri- 
bunal, and retired to his tent in tears. However, they went 
and took him thence, and placed him again upon the tribunad, 
where they spent great part of the day; they insisting that he 
should stay and keep the command, and he in persuading them 
to obey Sylla's orders, and to form no new taction. At last, 
seeing no end of their clamours and importunity, he assured 
them with an oath^ — ^^ That he would kill" himseljf if tfiey at- 
tempted to force him." And even this hardly brought them 
to desist 

The first news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey had re- 
volted; upon which he said to his friends, — " Then it is my 
fete t6 have to contend with boys in my old age." This he 
said, because M arius, who was very young, had brought him 
into so much trouble and danger. But when he received true 
information of the affair^ and observed that all the people 
flocked out to receive him, and to conduct him home with 
marks of great regard, he resolved to exceed them in his re- 
gards, if possible. He, therefore, hastened to meet him, and 
embracing him in the most affectionate manner, saluted him 
aloud by the surname of MagnitSj or ifi£ Ch-cai; at the same 
time, he ordered all about him to §jive him the same appella- 
tion. Others say, it was given him by the whole army in 
Africa, but did not generafly obtain till it was authorized by 
Sylla. It is certain he was the last to take it himself, and he 
did not make use of it till a long time after, when he was sent 
into Spain with the dignity of proconsul against Sertorius. 
Then ne began to write himself, in his letters and in all his 
edicts, Pompey the Cheat; for the world was accustomed to the 
name, and it was no longer invidious. In this respect we mav 
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justly admire the wisdom of the ancient Romans, who be- 
stowed on their great men such honourable names and titles, 
not only for military achievements, but for the great qualities 
and arts which adorn civil life. Thus, the people gave the 
surname of Maximtts to Valerius,* for reconciling them to the 
senate after a violent dissension, and to Fabius Rullus, for ex- 
pelling some persons descended of enfranchised slayes,t who 
nad been admitted into the senate on account of their opulent 
fortunes. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, 
in which he was opposed by Sylla. The latter alleged, — 
" That the laws did not allow that honour to any person who 
was not either consul or praetor. J Hence it was mat the first 
Scipio, when he returned victorious from greater wars and 
conflicts with the Carthaginians in Spain, did not demand a 
triumph; for he was neither consul nor praetor. '^ He added, — 
" That if Pompey, who was yet little better than a beardless 
youth, and who was not of age to be admitted into the senate, 
should enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odium both 
upon the dictator's power, and those honours of his friend.'' 
1 hese arguments Sylla insisted on, to show him he would not 
allow of his triumph; and that, in case he persisted, he would 
chastise his obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him consider, — 
*^That more worshipped the rising than the setting sun;'' in- 
timating, that his power was increasing, and Sylla's upon the 
decline. Sylla did not well hear what ne said, but perceiving 
by the looks and gestures of the company, that they were 
struck with the expression, he asked wnat it was. When he 
was told it, he admired the spirit of Pompey, and cried,^ 
" Let him triumph! Let him triumph!" • 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and jealousy 
on this occasion, it is said, that, to mortify those who gave into 
it the more, he resolved to have his chariot drawn by four 
elephants; for he had brought a number from Africa, which he 
had taken from the kings of that country. But finding the 

• This was Marcus Valerius, the brother of Valerius Publicola, who was 
dictator. 

j-It was not his expeUin^^ the descendants of enfranchised slaves the 8e« 
nate, nor yet his g-lonous victories, which procured Fabius the surname of 
Maximus; but his reducing the populace of Rome into four tribes, who 
before were dispersed among all the tribes, and by that means had too 
much influence in elections and other public affsuirs. These were called 
tribus urbanae. — Liv. ix. 46. 

i Liyy (lib. xxxi.) tells us, the senate refused L. Cornelius Lentulus a tri- 
umph for the same reason, though they thought his achievements worthy 
of that honour. 
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gate too narrow^ he gave up that design, and contented him* 
^If with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all they expected, were in- 
clined to disturb the procession, but he took no pains to satisfy 
fhem: he said, — ^^ He had rather give up his triumph, than 
submit to flatter them." Whereupon Servilius, one of the 
most considerable men in Rome, and one who had been most 
vigorous in opposinc the triumph, declared, — ^^ He now found 
Pompey really the Great ^ and worthy of a triumph.'* 

There is no doubt that he might then have been easily ad- 
mitted a senator, if he had desired i1^ but his ambition was to 
pursue honour in a more uncommon track. It would have 
beien nothing strange, if Pompey had been a senator before the 
agie fixed for it; but it was a very extraordinary instance of 
honour, to lead up a triumph before he was a senator. And 
it contributed not a little to cain him the affections of the mul- 
titude; the people were delighted to see him, after his triumph, 
cites with the equestrian order* 

Sylla was not without uneasiness at finding him advance so 
fast in reputation and power; yet he could not think of pre- 
venting it, till, with a high hand, and entirely against his will, 
Pompey raised Lepidus* to the consulship, by assisting him 
with all his interest in the election. Then Sylla, seeing him 
conducted home by the people through the forum, thus ad- 
dressed him: — ^ I see, young man, you are proud of your vic- 
tory. And undoubtedly, it was a great and extraordinary 
thing, by your management of the people, to obtain for Lepi- 
dus, the worst man in Rome, the return before Catulus, one of 
the worthiest and the best But awake, I charge you, and be 
upon your guard: For you have now made jrbur adveisary 
stronger than yourself 

The displeasure Sylla entertained in his heart againt Pom- 
pey appeared most plainly by his will. He left considerable 
legacies to his friends, and appointed them guardians to his 
son, but he never once mentioned Pompey. The latter, not- 
withstanding, bore this with great temper and moderation; and 
when Lepidus and others opposed his being buried in the 
Campus Martiusj and his having the honours of a public fune- 
ral, he interposed, and by his presence not only secured, but 
did honour to the procession. 

Sylla*s predictions were verified soon after his death. Le- 
pidus wanted to usurp the authority of a dictator; and his pro- 
ceedings were not indirect, or veiled with specious pretences. 
He immediately took up arms, and assembled the oisaffected 

* Marcns iBmilius lepidus, who by Pompey's interest was declai«d con^ 
8ul with Q. Lutatius Catulus^ la the year of Rome 675^ 
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remains of the fections which Sylla could not entirely sup- 
press. As for his colleague, Catuius, the uncorrupted part of 
the senate and ])eople were attached to him, and, in point of 
prudence and justice, there was not a man in Rome who had 
a greater character; but he was more able to direct the civil 
government than the operations of war. This crisis, there- 
fore, called for Pompey, and he did not deliberate which side 
he should take. He ioined the honest party, and was declared 
general against Lepiaus, who by this time had reduced great 
part of ItSy, and was master of Cisalpine (raul, where Brutus 
acted for him with a considerable force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made his way in 
other parts, but ne lay a long time before Mutina, which was 
defended by Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidus advanced by hasty 
marches to Rome, and sitting down before it, demanded a se- 
cond consulship. The inhabitants were greatly alarmed at 
his numbers; but their fears were dissipated by a letter from 
Pompey, in which he assured them he had terminated the war 
without striking a blow. For Brutus, whether he betrayed 
his army, or they betrayed him, surrendered himself to Pom- 
pey; and having a party of horse given him as an escort, re- 
tired to a little town upon the Po. Pompey, however, sent 
Geminius the next day to despatch him, which brought no 
small stain upon his character. Immediately after Brutus 
came over to him, he had informed the senate^y letter, it was 
a measure that general had voluntarily adopted; and yet, on 
the morrow, he put him to death, and wrote other letters, 
containing heavy charges against him. This was the father 
of that Brutus, who, together with Cassius, slew Caesar. But 
the son did not resemble the father, either in war or in his 
death, as appears from the life we have given of him. Lepi- 
dus being soon driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia, where 
he died cJf grief, not in consequence of the ruin of his affairs, 
but of meeting with a billet, (as we are told,) by which he dis- 
covered that his wife had dishonoured his bed. 

At that time Sertorius, an officer very different from Lepi- 
dus, was in possession of Spain, and not a little formidable to 
Rome itself; all the remains of the civil wars being collected 
in him, just as in a dangerous disease all the vicious humours 
flow to a distempered jjart He had already defeated several 
generals of less distinction, and he was then engaged with Me- 
tellus Pius, a man of great character in generd, and particu- 
larly in war; but age seemed to have abated that vigour which 
is necessary for seizing, and making the best advantage of 
critical occasions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition with which Sertorious snatched 
those opportunities from him. He came on in the most dar^ 
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ing manner, and more like a captain of banditti Iban a com- 
mander of regular forces; annoying with ambuscades, and 
other unforeseen alarms, a champion who proceeded by the 
common rules, and whose skill lay in the management of 
heavy-armed forces. 

At this juncture, Pompey having an army without employ- 
ment, endeavoured to prevail with the senate to send him to 
the assistance of Meteflus. Meantime, Catulus ordered him 
to disband his forces; but he found various pretences for re- 
maining in arms in the neighbourhood of Kome; till at last, 
upon the motion of Lucius jPhilippus, he obtained the com- 
mand he wanted. On this occasion, we are told, one of the 
senators, somewhat surprised at the motion, asked him who 
made it, whether his meaning was to send out Pompey (pro 
conaule) as the representative of a consul? " No," answered 
he, " but (pro considibus) as the representative of both con- 
suls;" intimating by this the incapacity of the consuls of that 
year. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were excited, 
as is usual, upon the appearance of a new general of reputation; 
and such of the Spanish nations as were not very fuinly at- 
tached to Sertorius, began to change their opinions, and to go 
over to the Romans. Sertorius then expressed himself in -a 
very insolent and contemptuous manner with respect to Pom- 
pey: he said, — "He should want no other weapons than a 
rod and ferula to chastise the boy with, were it not that he 
feared the old woman;" meaning Metellus. But, in fact, it 
was Pompey he was afraid of, and on his account he carried 
on his operations with much greater caution: For Metellus 
gave into a course of luxury and pleasure which no one could 
nave expected, and changed the simplicity of a soldier's life 
for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained addi- 
tional honour ana interest; for he cultivated plainness and fru- 
gality more than ever; though he had not, in that respect, 
much to correct in himself, being naturally sober and regular 
in his desires. 

The war appeared in many forms; but nothing touched 
Pompey so nearly as the loss of Lauron, which Sertorius took 
before his eyes. Pompey thought he had blocked up the ene- 
my, and spoke of it in high terms, when suddenly he found 
/limself surrounded, and being afraid to move, had the mortifi- 
cation to see the city laid in ashes in his presence. However, 
m an engagement near Valencia, he deieated Herennius and 
Perpenna, officers of considerable rank, who had taken part 
witn Sertorius, and acted as his lieutenants, and killed above 
(en thousand of tiieir men. 

Elated with this advantage, he hastened to attack Sertorius, 
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that MeteMls might have no share in the victory. He found 
him near me river Sucre, and they engaged near the close of 
day. Both were afraid Metellus should come up; Pompey 
wanting to fight alone, and Sertorius to have but one general 
to fight with. The issue of the battle was doubtful; one wing 
in each army being victorius. But of the two generals, Serto- 
rius gained the greatest honour, for he routed the battalions 
that opposed him. As for Pompey, he was attacked on horse- 
back by one of the enemy's infantry, a man of uncommon size. 
While they were close engaged with their swords, the strokes 
happened to light on eacl^ other's hand, but with different suc- 
cess; Pompey received only a slight wound, and he lopped oflF 
the other's hand. Numbers then fell upon Pompey, for his 
troops in that quarter were already broKen; but ne escap>ed 
beyond all expectation, by quitting his horse, with ^Id trap- 
pings and other valuable furniture, to the barbanan^ wfio 
quarrelled and came to blows about dividing the spoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both drew up again to give 
the finishing stroke to the victory, to which both laid claim. 
But upon Metellus coming up, Sertorius retired, and his army 
dispersed. Nothing was more common than for his forces to 
disperse in that manner, and afterwards to knit again: so that 
Sertorius was often seen wandering alone, and as often ad- 
vancing again at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
like a torrent swelled with sudden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait on Metdtlus; anc!, 
upon approaching him, ne ordered his Iktors to lower the 
faacesy ty way of compliment to Metellus, as his superior. 
jBut Metellus would not suffer it; and, indeed, in all respects, 
he behaved to Pompey with great politeness, taking nothing 
upon him on account of his consular dignity, or his being the 
older man, except to give the word, when they encamped to- 
gether. And very olien they had separate camps; for tne ene- 
my, by his artful and various measures, by making his ap- 
pearance at different places almost at the same instant, and by 
drawing them from one action to another, obliged them to di- 
vide. He cut off their provisions, he laid waste the country, 
he made himself master of the sea; the consequenee of which 
was, that they were both forced to quit their own provinces, 
and to go into those of others for supplies. 

Pompey, having exhausted most of his own fortune in sui>- 
port of the war, applied to the senate for money to pay the 
troops, declaring he would return witli his army to Italy, if 
they did not send it him. Lucullus, who was then consul, 
though he was upon ill terms with Pompey, took care to fur- 
nish him with the money as soon as possible; because he 
wanted to be employed himself in the Mithridatic war, and 
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he was afraid to give Pompey a pretext to lea^ Sertorius^ 
and to solicit the command against Mithridates, which was a 
more honourable, and yet appeared a less diflScult commission. 

Meantime Sertorius was assassinated by his own oflScers;* 
and Perpenna, who was at the head of the conspirators, under- 
took to supply his place. He had, indeed, the same troops, 
the same magazines and supplies, but he had not the same un- 
derstanding to make a proper use of them. Pompey immedi- 
ately took the field, and having intelligence that Perpenna 
was greatly embarrassed as to the measures he should take, he 
threw out ten cohorts, as a bait for him, with orders to spread 
themselves over the plain. When he found it took, ana that 
Perpenna was busied in the pursuit of that handful of men, 
he suddenly made his appearance with the main body, attack- 
ed the enemy, and routed him entirely. Most of the officers- 
fell in the battle; Perpenna himself was taken prisoner, and 
brought to Pompey, wno commanded him to be put to death. 
Nevertheless, Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, nor 
are we to suppose him (as some will have it) forgetful of the 
services he nad received from that officer in Sicily. On the 
contrary, he acted with a wisdom and dignity of^mind that 
proved verv salutarjr to the public. Perpenna having got the 
papers of Sertorius into his hands, showed letters, by which 
some of the most powerful men in Rome, who were desirous 
to raise new commotions, and overturn the establishment, had 
invited Sertorius into Italy. But Pompey, fearing those let- 
ters might excite greater wars than that ne was then finishing, 
put Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without reading 
them. He staid just long enough in ^ain to compose the 
troubles, and to remove such uneasiness as might tend to 
break the peace; after which he marched back to Italy, where 
he arrived^ as fortune would have it, when the Servile war was 
at the height 

Crassus, who had the command in that war, upon the arri- 
val of Pompey, who, he feared, might snatch the laurels out 
of his hand, resolved to come to a battle, however hazardous it 
might prove. He succeeded, and killed twelve thousand three 
hundred of the enamy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interweav- 
ed this with the honours of Pompey; for he killed five thou- 
sand of the slaves, whom he fell in with as they fled after the 
battle. Immediately upon this, to be beforehand with Crassus, 
he wrote to the senate, — ^^ That Crassus had beaten the gladia- 
tors in a pitched battle, but that it was he who had cut up the 
war by the roots." The Romans took a pleasure in speaking 

* It was three yean after the consulate of Lucullus that Sertorius was as 
sassinated. 
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df this onu among another, on account of their regard for 
Pompey; which was such, that no part of the success in Spain 
against Sertorious was ascribed by a man of them, either in 
jest or earnest, to any but Pompey. 

Yet these honours, and this high veneration for the man, 
were mixed with some fears and jealousies that he would pot 
disband his army, but, treading in the steps of Sylla, raise 
himself by the sword to sovereign power, and maintain him- 
self in it as Sylla had done.* Hence the number of those that 
went out of fear to meet him, and congratulate him on his re- 
turn, was equal to that of those who went out of love. But 
when he had removed this suspicion, by declaring that he 
would dismiss his troops immediately after the triumph, there 
remained only one more subject for envious tongues; which 
was, that he paid more attention to the coinmons than to the 
senate; and whereas Sylla had destroyed the authority of the 
tribunes, he was determined to re-establish it, in order to gain 
the aflfections of the people. This was true: for there never 
was any thing they naa so much set their hearts upon, or 
longed for so extravagantly, as to see the tribunitial power put 
in their hands again. So tliat Pompey looked upon it as a pe- 
culiar happiness, that he had an opportunity to bring that af- 
fair about; knowing that if any one should be beforehand with 
him in this design, ne should never find any means of making 
so agreeable a return for the kind regards of the people. 

A second triumph was decreed him,t together with the con- 
sulship. But these were not considered as the most extraor- 
dinary instances of his power. The strongest proof of his 
greatness was, that Crassus, the richest, the most eloquent, and 
most powerful man in the administration, who used to look 
down upon Pompey and all the world, did not venture to soli- 

• Cicero, in his epistles to Atticus, says, Pompey made but little secret 
of this unjustifiable ambition. — The passages are remarkable: Mrandum 
enim in modum Cndus noster Syllani regni dmilitudinem eoncupivit/ Ei^ 
0-01 hrym, nihil iUe unquam minus obacurS iulit — ^Lib. vii. ep. 9. " Our 
fnend Pompey is wonderfully desirous of obtaining a power like that of 
Sylla; I tell you no more than what I know, for he makes no secret of it." 
and agfain, — Hoc turpe Cneius noster biennio ante cogittwit; ita Sytla turit am- 
mtisejtu, et ^^oforiptwit. — ^Ibid, ep. 10. "Pompey has been forming this 
infamous design for these two years past; so strongly is he bent upon imi- 
tating Sylla, and proscribing like him." Hence we see how happy it was 
for Rome, Uiat, in the civil wars, Cxsar, and not Pompey, proved the con* 
querar. 

f He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome 682, and at the sune 
time was declared consul for the year ensuing. This was a peculiar ho- 
nouTy to gain the consulate without first bearing the subordinate offices; bat 
his two triumphs, and g^eat services, excused that deviation from the com* 
mon rules. 
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cit the consulship without first asking Pompey's loiFe Pom- 
pK^y, who had long wished for an opportunit])^ to lay an obliga* 
tion upon him, received the application with pleasure, and 
made ereat interest with ihe people in his behalf; dedaring he 
shoula take their giving him Crassus for a collei^e as kindly 
as their favour to himself. 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they disagreed in every 
thing, and were embroiled in all their measures. Crassus had 
most interest with the senate, and Pompey with the people: 
for he had restored them the tribunitial power, and haosuffer- 
ed a law to be made, that judges should again be appointed out 
of the equestrian order.* However, the most agreeable spec- 
tacle of all to the people, was Pompey himself, when he went 
to claim his exemption from serving in the wars. It was the 
custom for a Roman knight, when he had served the time or- 
dered by law, to lead his horse into the Jorum^ before the two 
magistrates called censors; after having given account of the ge- 
nerals and other ofiScers under whom ne had made his cam- 
paigns, and of his own actions in them, to demand his dis- 
charge. On these occasions thev received proper marks of 
honour or disgrace, according to their behaviour. 

Grellius and JLentulus were then censors, and had taken their 
seats in a manner that became their dignity, to review the 
whole equestrian order, when Pompey was seen at a distance, 
with all the badges of his office, as consul, leading his horse by 
the bridle. As soon as he was near enough to be observed by 
the censors, he ordered his licior» to make an opening, and ad 
vanced with his horse in hand, to the foot of the tribunal 
The people were struck with admiration, and a profound si- 
lence took place: at the same time a joy, minglea with reve- 
rence, was visible in the countenances of the censors. The 
senior censor then addressed him as follows: — ^^ Pompey the 
Great, I demand of you, whether you have served all the cam- 
pai^s required by law?" He answered wiUi a loud voice, — 
**I nave served them all; and all under myself, as senenu.'' 
The people were so charmed with this answer, that mere was 
no end of their acclamations: at last the censors rose up, and 
conducted Pompey to his house, to indulge the multitude, who 
followed him with the loudest plaudits. 

When the end of the consulship approached, and his differ- 
ence with Crassus was increasing oaily, Caius Aurelius^t a 
man who was of the equestrian order, but had never intermed^ 

* L. Aurelius Cotta carried that point when he was praetor^ and PlutaMb 
aays fl^fom, because Caius Gracchus had conveyed that priyilege to tibt 
knights fifty yean before. 

j- Ovatius AureUus. 
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tne consuls, that they must take care to he reconciled before 
they laid down their office." Pompey stood still and held his 
peace; but Crassus went and gave him his hand, and salutCKi 
nim in a friendly manner. At the same time he addressed the 
people as follows: — ^' I think, my fellow-citis^ns, there is no- 
thing dishonourable or mean in making the first advances to 
Pompey, whom you scrupled not to dignify with the name of 
the Great, when he Vas yet but a beardless youth, and for 
whom vou voted two triumphs before he was a senator." Thus 
reconciled, they laid down the consulship. 

Crassus contmued his former manner of life; but Pompey 
now seldom chose to plead the causes of those that applied to 
him, and by degrees he left the bar. Indeed, he selaom ap- 
peared in public, and when he did, it was always with a great 
train of friends and attendants; so that it was not easy either 
to speak to him or see him, but in the midst of a crowd. He 
took pleasure in having a number of retainers about him, be- 
cause he thought it gave him an air of greatness and majesty^ 
and he was persuaded that dignity should be kept from being 
soiled by tiie familiarity, and, indeed, by the very touch of Uie 
many: for those who are raised to greatness by arms, and 
know not how to descend again to the equality required in a 
republic, are very liable to fall into contempt when they re- 
sume the robe of peace. The soldier is desirous to preserve 
the rank in the Jorum which he had in the field; and he who 
can not distinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to 
give place in the administration too. When, therefore, the 
latter has got the man who shone in camps and triumphs into 
the assemblies at home, and finds him attempting to maintain 
the same pre-eminence there, of course he endeavours to hum* 
ble him; whereas, if the warrior pretends not to take the lead 
in domestic councils, he is readily allowed the palm of mili- 
tary glory. This soon appeared from the subsequent events 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. 
Their progress was the more dangerous, because at first it waa 
little taken notice of. In the Mithridatic war, they assumed 
new confidence and courage, on account of some services they 
had rendered the king. After this, the Romans being engaged 
in civil wars at the very gates of their capital, the sea was left 
unguarded, and the pirates by degrees attempted higher thiugs: 
they not only attacked ships, but islands and maritime towns; 
MsLny persons, distinguished for their wealth, their birth, and 
their capacity, embarked with them, and assisted in their de* 
predations, as if their employment had been worthy the ambi- 
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tion of men of honour. They had in various places arsenals 
ports, and watch-towers, all strongly fortified. Their fleets 
were not only extremely well manned, supplied with skilful 
pilots, and fitted for their business by their lightness and cele- 
rity, but there was a parade of vanity about them more mor- 
tifying than their strength, in gilded sterns, purple canopies, 
and plated oars; as if thev took a pride and triumphed in their 
villany. Music resounded, and drunken revels were exhi- 
bited on every coast Here generals were made prisoners; 
there the cities the pirates had taken were paying their ran- 
som; all to the great aisgrace of the Roman power. The num- 
ber of their galleys amounted to a thousand, and Hie cities they 
were masters of to four hundred. 

Temples, which had stood inviolably sacred till that time, 
they plundered. They ruined the temple of Apollo at Glares, 
that where he was worshipped under the title of Didymajus,* 
that of the Cabiri in Samotnrace, that of Cerest at Hermiona, 
that of ^sculapius at Epidaurus, those of Neptune in the IsUi- 
inus, at Taenarus, and in Calauria, those of Apollo at Actium 
and in the isle of Lcucas, and those of Juno at Samos, Argos, 
and the promontory of Lacinium4 

They likewise offered strange sacrifices; those of Olympus 
r mean:S and they celebrated certain secret mysteries, among 
which those of Mithra continue to this day,|| being originally 
instituted by them. They not only insulted the Romans at 
sea, but infested the great roads, ana plundered the villas near 
the coast: they carried off Sextilius and Bellinus, two praetors, 
in their purple robes, with all their servants and liciora. They 
seized the daughter of Antony, a man who had been honoured 
with a triumph, as she was going to her country-house, and he 
was forced to pay a large ransom for her. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance of all was, that 
when they had taken a prisoner, and he cried out that he was 
a Roman, and told them his name, they pretended to be struck 

* So called from Didymc, in the territories of Miletus. 

•\ Pausanias (in Lacdnic.^ tells us the liacedsemonians worship Ceres under 
the name Chihonia; and (?n Corinthiac.) he gives us the reason of her havin^f 
thjtt name: — ••The Arg-ives say, tliat Chthonia the daughter of Colontod, 
having been saved out of a conflagration by Ceres, and conveyed to Hermi- 
one, built a temple to that goddess, who was worshipped there under the 
name of Chthonia." 

^ The printed text gives us the erroneous reading of Leueanium, but two 
manuscripts give us Lacinium. Livy often mentions Juno Ladnia. 

§ Not on Mount Olympus, but in the city of Olympus, near Phaselis, in 
Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pirates. What sort 
of sacrifices they used to offer there is not known. 

I According to Herodotus, the Persians worshipped Venus under the 
name of Mithres, or MiUira; but the Sun is worshipped in that country. 
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with terror, smote their thighs, and fell upon their knees ^o 
ask him pardon. The poor man seeing them thus humhle 
themselves before him, thought them in earnest, and said ha 
would forgive them; for some were so officious as to put on 
his shoes, and others to help him on with his gown, that his 
quality might no more be mistaken. When they had carried 
on this farce, and enjoyed it for some time, they let a ladder 
down into the sea, and bade him ^o in peace; and if he refused 
to do it, they pushed him off the deck and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuscan sea, so that 
the Romans found their trade and navigation entirely cut 085 
the consequence of which was, that their markets were not 
supplied, and they had reason to apprehend a famine. This, 
at last, put them upon sending Pompey to clear the sea of pi- 
rates. Gabinius, one of Pompey's intimate friends, proposed 
the decree,* which created him, not admiral, but monarch, and 
invested him with absolute power. The decree gave him the 
empire of the sea as far as tne Pillars of Hercules, and of the 
land for four hundred furlongs from the coasts. There were 
few parts of the Roman empire which this commission did not 
take in, and the most considerable of the barbarous nations, 
and most powerful kings, were moreover comprehended in it. 
Besides this, he was empowered to choose out of the senators 
fifteen lieutenants to act under him, in such districts, and with 
such authoritv as he should appoint He was to take from Uie 
((usestors, and other public receivers, what money he pleased, 
and equip a fleet of two hundred sail. The number of ma- 
rine forces, of mariners and rowers, was left entirely to his 
discretion. 

When th's decree was read in the assembly, the people re- 
ceived it with inconceivable pleasure. The most respectable 
part of the senate saw, indeea, that such an ab^lute and unli- 
mited power was above envT, but they considered it as a real 
object of fear. They, therefore, all, except Caesar, opposed its 
passing into a law. He was for it, not out of re^u^a to Pom- 
pey, but to insinuate himself into the good graces of the peo- 
ple, which he had long been courting. The rest were very 
severe in their expressions against Fompey: and one of the 
consuls venturing to say,t — *Mf he imitates Romulus, he will 
not escape his fate/' was in danger of being pulled in pieces by 
the populace. 

* This law was made in the year of Rome 686. The crafly tribune, wheo 
he proposed it, did not name Pompe^. Pompey was now in the thirtjw 
ninUi year of bis age. His friend Gabinius, as appears from Cicero, was % 
man of infamous character. 

fT^ consuls of this year were Calpumius Piso and Acilius Glabrio. 
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It is true, when Catulus rose up to speak su^nst tlie law, out 
of "reverence to his person, they listened to him with great at- 
tention. After he had freely given Pompey the honour that 
was his due, and said much in his praise, he advised them to 
spare him, and not to expose such a man to so many dangers; 
— " For where will you find another," said he, " if you lose 
him?'' They answered with one voice, — ^^ Yourself." Find- 
ing his arguments had no effect, he retired. Then Roscius 
mounted the rostrum, but not a man would give ear to him. 
However, he made signs to them with his fingers, that they 
should not appoint Pompey alone, but give him a colleague. 
Incensed at the proposal, they set up such a shout, that a crow, 
which was flying over the jorumj was stunned with the force 
of it, and fell down among the crowd. Hence we may con- 
clude that when birds fall on such occasions, it is not because 
the air is so divided with the shock as to leave a vacuum j^ but 
rather because the sound strikes them like a blow, when it as- 
cends with such force, and produces so violent an agitation* 

The assembly broke up tnat day without coming to any re- 
solution. When the day came that they were to give theii 
suffrages, Pompey retired into the country; and, on receiving 
information that the decree was passed, he returned to the city 
by night, to prevent the envy which the multitude of people 
coming to meet him would have excited. Next morning at 
break of day he made his appearance, and attended the sacri- 
fice. After which, he summoned an assembly, and obtained 
a grant of almost as much more as the first decree had given 
him. He was empowered to fit out five hundred galleys, and 
to raise an army of a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
five thousand horse. Twenty-four senators were selected, 
who had all been generals or prsBtors, and were appointed his 
lieutenants; andhe had two quaestors given him. As the price 
of provisions fell immediately, the people were greatly pleased, 
and it gave them occasion to say, — ^^ The very name of Pom- 
pey had terminated the war." 

However, in pursuance of his charge, he divided the whole 
Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant foi 
each, and assigning him a squadron. By thus stationing his 
fleets in all quarters, he enclosed the pirates as it were in a net, 
took great numbers of them, and brought them into harbour. 
Such of their vessels as had dispersed and made off in time, or 
could escape the general chase, retired to Cilicia like so many 
bees into a hive. Against these he proposed to go himself with 
sixty of his best galleys; but first he resolved to clear the Tus- 
can sea, and the coasts of Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, 
of all piratical adventurers: which he effected in forty days, 
bv his own indefatigable endeavours and those of his lieute- 
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nants. But as the consul Piso was indulging his malignity at 
home, in wasting his stores, and discharging his seamen, he 
sent his fleet round to Brundusium, and went himself by land 
through Tuscany to Rome. 

As "soon as the people were informed of his approach, they 
went in crowds to receive him, in the same manner as they had 
done a few days before, to conduct him on his way. Their 
extraordinary joy was owing to the speed with whfch he had. 
executed his commission, so far beyond all expectation, and 
to the superabundant plenty which reigned in the markets. 
For this reason Piso was in danger of bemg deposed from the 
consulship, and Gabinius had a decree ready drawn up for that 
purpose, out Pompey would not suffer him to propose it On 
the contrary, his speech to the people was full of candour and 
moderation; and wnen he had provided such things as. he v(^ant- 
ed, he went to Brundusium, and put to sea again. Though he 
was straitened for time, and in his haste saileid by many citiev 
without calling, yet he stopped at Athens. He entered the 
town, and sacrificed to the gods; after which he addressed the 
people, and then prepared to re-embark immediately. As he 
went out of the gate, he observed two inscriptions, each com- 
prised in one line. 

That whhin the gate was, 

But know thyself a man, and be a god. 
That without 

We wish'd, we flaw; we lor'd, and we ador'd. 

Some of the pirates who vet traversed the seas, made their 
submission; and as he treated them in a humane manner, when 
he had them and their ships in his power, others entertained 
hopes of mercy, and avoiaing the other officers, surrendered 
themselves to Pompey, together with their wives and children. 
He spared them all; and it was principally by their means that 
he found out and took a number who were guilty of unpardon« 
able crimes, and therefore had concealed themselves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and indeed 
the most powerful part of these corsairs, who sent their fami* 
lies, treasures, and all useless hands, into castles and fortified 
towns upon Mount Taurus. Then they manned their ships^ 
and waited for Pompey at Coracesium in Cilicia. A baUle 
ensued, and the pirates were defeated; after which they relired 
into the fort. But they had not been long besieged before 
they capitulated, and surrendered themselves, together with 
the cities and islands which they had conquered and fortified, 
and which, by their works, as well as situation, were almost 

Vol. III. 2 A 16* 
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impregnable. Thus the war was finished, and flie whole force 
of the pirates destroyed, within three months at the farthest 

Be^ue the other vessels, Pompey took ninety ships with 
beaks of brass; and the prisoners amounted to twenty thoU"' 
sand. He did not choose to put them to death, andi at the 
same time he thought it wrong to suffer tliem to disperse, be- 
cause they were not only numerous, but warlike and neccssi* 
tous, and therefore would probably knit again and give future 
trouble. He reflected, that man by nature is neither a savage 
nor an unsocial creature; and when he becomes -so, it is by 
vices contrary to nature: yet even then he may be humanized 
by changing his place of abode, and accustoming him to a new 
manner of life; as beasts that are naturally wild put off their 
fierceness, when they are kept in a domestic way. For this 
reason he determined to remove the pirates to a great distance 
from the sea, and bring them to taste the sweets of civil life 
by living in cities, and by the culture of the ground. He 
placed some of them in the little towns of Cilicia, which were 
almost desolate, and which received them with pleasure, be- 
cause at the same time he gave them an additional proportion 
of lands. He repaired the city of Soli,* which had httefy been 
dismantled and deprived of its inhabitants by Tigranes king 
of Armenia, and peopled it with a number of these corsairs. 
The remainder, whicn was a considerable body, he planted in 
Dyma, a city of Achaia, which, though it had a large and fruit- 
ful territory, was in want of inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pompey with envy, found fault with 
these proceedings; but his conduct with respect to Metellus in 
Crete, was not agreeable to his best friends. This was a rela- 
tion of that Metellus who commanded in conjunction with 
Pompey in Spain, and he had been sent into Crete some time 
before rompey was employed in this war: for Crete was the 
second nursery of pirates after Cilicia. Metellus had destroy- 
ed many nests of them there, and the remainder, who were 
besieged by him at this time, addressed themselves to Pom- 
pey as suppliants, and invited him into the island, as included 
m his commission, and falling within the distance he had a 
right to carry his arms from the sea. He listened to their ap- 
plication, and by letter enjoined Metellus to take no further 
steps in the war. At the same time he ordered the cities of 
Crete not to obey Metellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of hi^ 
own lieutenants, whom he sent to take the command. 

Outavius went in among the besieged, and fought on their 
side; a circumstance which rendered Pompey not only odious, 
but ridiculous. For what could be more absurd, than to suffer 

* He called it after his own name Pompeipolis. 
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nhnself to be so blinded by his envy and jealousy of Metel* 
lus, as to lend his name and authority to a crew of pvofligate 
wretches, to be used as a kind of amulet to defend them? 
Achilles was not thought to behave like a man, but like a 
frantic yOuth carried away by an extravagant passion for fame, 
when he made signs to his troops not to touch Hector, 

Lest some strong' ami should snatch the glorious prize 
Before Pelides. 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of mankind, 
in order to deprive a praetor, who was labouring to destroy 
them, of the honours of a triumph. Metellus, however, pur- 
sued his operations, till he took tne pirates and put them all to 
death. As for Octavius, he exposed him fn tne camp as an 
object of contempt, and loaded him with reproaches, after 
which he dismissed him. 

When news was brought to Rome, that the w^r with the 
pirates was finished, and that Pompey was bestowing his lei- 
sure upon visiting the cities, Manilius, one of the tribunes of 
the people, proposed a decree which gave him all the pro- 
vinces and forces under the command of Lucullns, adding like- 
wise Bithynia, which was then governed by Glabrio. It di- 
rected him to carry on the war against Mithridates and Ti- 
granes; for which purpose he was also to retain his naval 
command. This was subjecting at once the whole Roman 
empire to one man: for the provinces which the former decree 
did not give him, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocki, Ci- 
licia, the Upper Colchis, and Armenia, were granted by this, 
together witn all the forces which, under Lucmlus, had defeat- 
ed MLthridates and Tigranes, 

By this law Lucullus was deprived of the honours he had 
dearly earned, and had a person to succeed him in his triumph, 
rather than in the war; but that was not the thing which af- 
fected the patricians most. They were persuaded, indeed, 
that Lucullus was treated with injustice and ingratitude; but 
it was a much more painful circumstance to think of a power 
in the hands of Pompey, which they could call nothing but a 
tyranny.* They therefore exhorted and encouragid each 
other to oppose the law, and maintain their liberty. Yet when 
the time came, their fear of the people prevailecl, and no one 
spoke on the occasion but Catulus. He urged many armi- 
ments against the bill; and when he found they had no enect 

• «* We have then got at last" said they, "a sovereign; the republieiB 
changed into a monarchy, the services of Lucullus, the honour o£ Gkbrie 
find Marcins, two zealous and worthy senators, are to be sacrificed to ^le 
promotion of Pompey. Sylla never carried his tyranny so far.!' 
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upon the commons, he addressed himself to the senators, and 
called upon them many times from the rastrvm^ — " To seek 
some mountain, as their ancestors had done; some rock, whi 
ther they misht fly for the ])reservation of liberty." 

We are told, however, that the bill was passed by all the 
tribes,* and almost the same universal autnority conferred 
upon Pompey, in his absence, which Sylla did not gain but by 
the sword, and by carrying war into the bowels of his coun- 
try. When Pompey received the letters which notified his 
high promotion, and his friends, who happened to be by, con- 

fratulated him on the occasion, he is said to have knit his 
rows, smote his thigh, and expressed himself, as if he was al- 
ready overburdened and wearied with the weight of powent — 
" Alas! is there no end of my conflicts? How much better 
would it have been to be one of the undistinguished many, 
than to be perpetually engaged in war? Shall 1 never be able 
to fly from envy to a rural retreat, to domestic happiness, and 
conjugal endearments?" Even his friends were unable to bear 
the dissimulation of this speech. They knew that the flame 
of his native ambition and lust of power, was blown up to a 
greater height by the diflerence he had with LucuUus, and 
that he rejoiced the more in the present preference on that 
account. 

His actions soon unmasked the man. He caused public no- 
tice to be given in all places within his commission, that the 
Roman troops were to repair to him, as well as the kings and 
princes their allies. Wherever he went, he annulled the acts 
of Lucullus, remitting the fines he had imposed, and taking 
away the rewards he had given. In short, he omitted no means 
to show the partisans of that general, that all his authority was 
gone. 

Lucullus, of course, complained of this treatment; and their 
common friends were of opinion, that it would be best for them 
to come to an interview; accordingly they met in Galatia. 
As they had both given distinguished proofs of military me- 
rit, the lictors had entwined the rods of each with laurel. Lu- 
cullus had marched through a country full of flourishing 
groves, but Pompey 's route was dry and barren, without the 
ornament or advantage of woods. His laurels, therefore, were 

• Two ^eat men spoke in favour of the law, namely, Cicero and Caesar. 
The former aimed at the consulate, which Pompey's party could more ea- 
sily procure him, than that of Catiilus and the senate. As for Caesar, he 
was delighted to see the people insensibly lose that republican spirit and 
love of liberty, which might one day obstruct the vast designs he had al- 
ready formed. 

f Is it possible to read this without recollecting the umilar character of om 
Richard m> 
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parched and withered; which the servants of LucuUus no soon- 
er observed, than they freely supplied them with fresh ones, 
and crowned his fascts with them. This seemed to be an 
omen, that Pompey would bear aWay the honours and rewards 
of LucuUus's victories. Lucullus had been consul before Pom- 
pey, and was the older man; but Pompey's two triumphs gave 
nim the advantage in point of dignity. 

Their interview haa at first the face of great politeness and 
civility. They began with mutual compliments and congratu- 
lations; but they soon lost si^ht even of candour and modera- 
tion; they proceeded to abusive language; Pompey reproach 
ing Luc^ulfus with avarice, and Lucullus accusing Pompey 
of an insatiable lust of power; insomuch that their friends 
found it difficult to prevent violence. After this, Lucullus 
gave his friends and lollowers lands in Galatia, as a conquered 
country, and made other considerable grants. But Pompey, 
who encamped at a little distance from him, declared he would 
not sufier his orders to be carried into execution, and seduced 
all his soldiers, except sixteen hundred, who, he knew, were 
so mutinous, that they would be as unserviceable to him as 
they had been ill affected to their old general. Nay, he scru- 
pled not to disparage the conduct of Lucullus, and to repre- 
sent his actions in a despicable light: — ^^ The battles of Lucul- 
lus," he said, " were only mock-battles, and he had fought 
with nothing but the shadows of kings; but that it was left for 
him to contend with real strength ana well -disciplined armies; 
since Mithridates had betaken himself to sworas and shields^ 
and knew how to make proper use of his cavalry." 

On the other hand, Lucullus defended himself by observing, 
— ^^ That it was nothing new to Pompey to fight with phan- 
toms and shadows of war: for like a dastardlv bird, he had 
been accustomed to prey upon those whom he had not killed| 
and to tear the poor remains of a dying opposition. Thus, he 
had arrogated to himself the conquest of Sertorius, of Lepidus, 
and Spartacus, which originally belonged to Metellus, to Ca- 
tulus, and Crassus. Consequently, he did not wonder that he 
was come to claim the honour of finishing the wars of Ar- 
menia and Pontus, after he had thrust hims^ into the triumph 
over the fugitive slaves." 

In a little time, Lucullus departed from Rome; and Pompey 
having secured the sea from Phoenicia to the Bosphorus, 
marcKed in quest of Mithridates, who had an army ot thirty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse, but durst not stand an 
engagement That prince was in possession of a strong and 
secure post upon a mountain, which he quitted upon Pompey 's 
approach, because it was destitute of water. Pompey encamp- 
ed in the same place; and conjecturing, from the nature of the 
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plants and the crevices in the mountain, that springs might 
DC found, he ordered a number of wells to be dug, and the 
camp was in a short time plentifully supplied wim water.* 
He was not a little surprised that this did not occur to Mithri* 
dates during the whole time of his encampment there. 

After this Pompey followed him to his new camp, and drew 
a line of circumvallation round him. Mithridates stood a 
siege of forty-five days, after which he found means to steal 
off with his best troops, having first killed all the sick, and 
such as could be of no service. Pompey overtook him near 
the Euphrates, and encamped over against him; but fearing he 
might pass the river unperceived, he drew out his troops at 
midnignt At that time Mithridates is said to have had a 
dream prefigurative of what was to befall him. He thought 
he was upon the Pontic sea, sailing with a favourable wind, 
and in si^nt of the Bosphorus; so that he felicitated his friends 
in the ship, like a man perfectly safe, and already in harbour; 
but suddenly he behela himself in the most destitute condi- 
tion, swimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all 
the agitation wnicn this dream produced, his friends awaked 
him, and told him that Pompey was at hand. He was now 
under a necessity of fighting for his camp, and his generals 
drew up the forces with all possible expedition. 

Pompey seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a battle in 
the dark. He thought it sufficient to surround them, so as to 
prevent their flight; and what inclined him still more to wait 
for day light, was the consideration that his troops were much 
better than the enemy's. However, the oldest of his officers 
entreated him to proceed immediately to the attack, and at 
last prevailed. It was not indeed very dark; for the moon, 
though near her setting, ^ave light enough to distinguish ob- 
jects. But it was a great disadvantage to the king's troops, that 
the moon was so low, and on the backs of the Uomans; because 
she projected their shadows so far before them, that the enemy 
could form no just estimate of the distances, but thinking them 
at hand, threw their javelins before they could do the least 
execution. 

The Romans perceiving their mistake, advanced to the 
charge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in such 
a consternation, that they made not the least stand, and in 
their flight, vast numbers were slain. They lost above ten 
thousand men, and their camp was taken. As for Mithridates, 
he broke through the Romans with eight hundred horse, in the 
beginning of the engagement That corps, however, did not 

* Paulas JEinilius had done the same things lon{^ before, in the Hacedo* 
nian war. 
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follow him far before they dispersed, and left him with only 
three of his people; one of which was his concubine Hypsi- 
cratia, a woman of such a masculine and daring spirit, that the 
king used to call her Hypsicrates. She then rode a Persian 
horse, and was dressed in a man's habit, of the fashion of that 
nation. She complained not in the least of the length of the 
march; and beside that fatigue, she waited on the king and 
took care of his horse, till they reached the castle of Inora,* 
where the king's treasure, and his most valuable moveables, 
were deposited. Mithridates took out thence many rich robes, 
and bestowed them on those who repaired to him after their 
flight He furnished each of his friends, too, with a quantity 
of poison, that none of them, against their will, might come 
alive into the enemy's hands. 

From Inora his design was to go to Tigranes in Armenia. 
But Tigranes had given up the cause, and set a price of no 
less than a hundred talents upon his head. He, therefore, 
changed his route, and having passed the head of the Eu- 
phrates, directed his Qight througn Colchis. 

In the meantime Pompey entered Armenia, upon the invi* 
tation of young Tigranes, who had revolted from his father, 
and was gone to meet the Roman general at the river Araxes. 
This river takes its rise near the source of the Euphrates, but 
bends its course eastward, and empties itself into the Caspian 
sea. Pompey and young Tigranes, in their march, received 
the homage of the cities through which they passed. As for 
Tigranes the father, he had been lately defeated by Lucullus; 
and now, being informed that Pompey was of a mild and hu- 
mane disposition, he received a Roman garrison into his capi- 
tal; and taking his friends and relations with him, went to sur- 
render himself. As he rode up to the entrenchments, two of 
Pompey's Iklors came and ordered him to dismount, and enter 
on foot; assuring him that no man was ever seen on horseback 
in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed, and even took off his 
sword, and gave it them. As soon as he came before Pom- 
pey, he pulled off his diadem, and attempted to lay it at his 
feet What was still worse, he was going to prostrate himself 
and embrace his knees. But Pompey, preventing it, took him 
by the hand, and placed him on one side of him, and his son on 
the other. Then addressing himself to the father, he said, — 
** As to what you had lost before, you lost it to Lucullus. It 
was he who took from you Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, 
and Sophene. But what you kept till my time, I will restore 

* It seems from a passage in Strabo, ^b. xii.) that instead of JhorOf we 
sbouM read Sinorio; for that was one of the many fortresses Mithridates had 
built between the Greater and the Less Armenia. 
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While he was at a distance, he disregarded the report; but npon 
his approach to Italy, and a more mature examination into the 
affair, he sent her a divorce, without assigning his reasons 
either then or afterwards. The true season is to be found in 
Cicero's epistles. 

People talked variously at Rome concerning Pompey's in- 
tentions. Many disturbed themselves at the thought that he 
would march with his army immediately to Rome, and make 
himself sole and absolute master there. Crassus took his chil- 
dren and money, and withdrew; whether it was that he had 
some real apprehensions, or rather that he chose to counte- 
nance the calumny, and add force to the sting of envy: the lat- 
ter seems more probable. But Pompey had no sooner set foot 
in Italy, than he called an assembly of his soldiers, and after a 
kind and suitable address, ordered them to disperse in their 
respective cities, and attend to their own affairs till his triumph, 
on which occasion they were to repair to him again. 

As soon as it was known that his troops were disbanded, an 
astonishing change appeared in the face of things. The cities 
seeing Pompey the Great unarmed, and attended by a few 
friends, as ii he was returning only from a common tour, pour- 
ed out their inhabitants after him, who conducted him to 
Rome with the sincerest pleasure, and with a much greater 
force than that which he had dismissed; so that there would 
have been no need of the army, if he had formed any designs 
against the state. 

As the law did not permit him to enter the city before his 
triumph, he desired the senate to defer the election of consuls 
on his account, that he might by his presence support the in- 
terest of Piso. But Cato opposed it, and the motion miscar- 
ried. Pompey admiring the liberty and firmness with which 
Cato maintained the rights and customs of his country, at a 
time when no other man would appear so openly for them, de- 
termined to gain him if possible; and as Cato had two nieces, 
he offered to marry the one, and asked the other for his son. 
Cato, however, suspected the bait, and looked upon the pro- 
posed alliance as a means intended to corrupt his integrity. 
He, therefore, refused it, to the great regret of his wife and 
sister, who could not but be displeased at his rejecting such ad- 
vances from Pompey the Great. Meantime, Pompey, being 
desirous to get the consulship for Afranius, distributed money 
for that purpose among the tribes, and the voters went to re- 
ceive it in Pompey's own gardens. The thing was so public^ 

m 

sig-li, called his iE^isthus. Mucia's disloyalty must have been yerypublic^ 
since Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, says the divorce of Uucia meete 
with general approbation. — ^Lib. i. ep. xii. 
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that Pompey was much censured for making that office venal, 
which he had obtained by his great actions, and opening a way 
to the highest honour in the state to those who had money, 
but wanted merit Cato then observed to the kdies of his Mi- 
mily, that they must all have shared in this disgrace, if they 
had accepted Pompey's alliance; upon which tiiey acknow-- 
ledged he was a better judge than they of honour and pro- 
priety. 

The triumph was so gi*eat, that though it was divided into 
two days, the time was far from being sufficient for displaying 
what was prepared to be carried in procession; there remained 
still enough to adorn another triumph. At the head of the 
show appeared the titles of the conquered nations; Pontus, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphla^onia, Media, Colchis, the Ibe- 
rians, the Aloanians, Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Judea, Arabia, the pirates subdued both by sea and 
land. In these countries, it was mentioned, that there were 
not less than a thousand castles, and near nine hundred cities 
taken; eight hundred galleys taken from the pirates; and thir- 
ty-nine desolate cities repeopled. On the face of the tablets it 
appeared, besides, that whereas the revenues of the Roman 
empire, before these conquests, amounted to but fifty mil- 
lions otdraehmasy by the new acouisitions they were advanced 
to eighty-five millions, and that Fompey had brought into the 
public treasury, in money, and in gold and silver vessels, to 
the value of twenty thousand talents, besides what he had 
distributed among the soldiers, of whom he that received 
least had fifteen hundred drachmas to his share. The captives 
who walked in the procession (not to mention the chiefs of 
the pirates) were the son of Tigranes king of Armenia; toge- 
ther with nis wife and daughter, Zosima the wife of Tigranes 
himself; Aristobulus king of Judea; the sister of Mithridates, 
with her five sons; and some Scythian women. The hostages 
of the Albanians and Iberians, and of the kin^ of Conimagene, 
also appeared in the train; and as many trophies were exhibit- 
ed as rompey had gained victories, either in person or by his 
lieutenants, the number of which was not small. 

But the most honourable circumstance, and what no other 
Roman could boast, was, that his third triumph was over the 
third quarter of the world, after his former triumphs had been 
over the other two. Others before him had been honoured 
with three triumphs; but his first triumph was over Africa, 
his second over Europe, and his third over Asia; so that the 
three seemed to declare him conqueror of the world. 

Those who desire to make the parallel between him and 
Alexander agree in all respects, tell us he was at this time not 
quite thirty-four, whereas in fact, he was entering upon his 

Vol.111. 2C 
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fortieth year.* Happy it had been for ima% ff he had ended 
his days, while he was messed with Alexju^M*':? good fortune! 
Throughout the rest of his life, every ifflteinc^^tf success 
brought its proportion of envy; and every miscarriage was ir- 
retrievable. For the authority which he had gained by his 
merit, he employed for others in a way not very honourable; 
and his reputation consequently sinking, as they grew in 
strength, he was insensibly ruined by the weight of his own 
power. As it happens in a siege, every strong work that is 
taken adds to the besieger's force; so Caesar, wnen raised by 
the influence of Pompey, turned that power which enabled 
him to trample upon nis country, upon Pompey himiself. It 
happened in this manner: 

Lucullus, who had been treated so unworthily by Pompey 
in Asia, upon his return to Rome, met with the most honour- 
able reception from the senate; and they gave him still greater 
marks ol their esteem after the arrival of Pompey; endea- 
vouring to awake his ambition, and prevail with him to at- 
tempt the lead in the administration. But his spirit and active 
powers were by this time on the decline; he had given himself 
up to the pleasures of ease, and the enjoyments of weal^lK. 
However, ne bore up against Pompey with some vigours at 
first, and got his acts confirmed, which his adversary had ant- 
nulled; having a majority in the senate, through the assistance 
of Cato. , ; / 

Pompe}^ thus worsted in the senate, had recoui:p^ to the 
tribunes of the people, and to the young plebeianSi> Clodius, 
the most daring ana profligate of them all^ receiirSd him with 
open arms, but at the same time subjected him 'td -all the hu- 
mours of the populace. He made him dangle after him in the 
' forum in a manner far beneath his dignity, and insisted upon 
his supporting every bill that he proposed, and every speech 
that he made, to flatter and ingratiate himself with the people. 
And, as if the connection with nim had been an honour instead 
of a disgjrace, he demanded still higher wages; that Pompey 
should give up Cicero, who had ever been his fast friend, and 
of the greatest use to him in the administration. And these 
wages he obtained. For when Cicero came to be in danger, 
ana requested Pompey's assistance, he refused to see him, 
and, shutting his gates against those that came to intercede for 
him, went out at a back door. Cicero, therefore, dreading the 
issue of the trial, departed privately from Rome. 

• It should be forty-sixth year. Pompey was bom in the beginninr of the 
month of Aug^ist, in the year of Rome G4r> and his triumph waain the same 
month in the year of Rome 692. 
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expedition into Gaul^ and the tribune found the people entire* 
ly devoted to him, because he flattered their inclinations in all 
the measures he took; he attempted to annul some of Pompey's 
ordinances; he took his prisoner Tigranes from him, kept him 
in his own custody, and impeached some of his friends, in 
order to try in them the strength of Pompey's interest At 
last, when Pompey appeared, against one ot these prosecutions, 
Clodius, having a crew of profligate and insolent wretches 
about him, ascended an eminence, and put the following ques- 
tions. " Who is the licentious lord of Rome? Who is the 
man that seeks for a man?* Who scratches his head with one 
finger?"t And his creatures like a chorus instructed in their 
part, upon his shaking his gown, answered aloud to every ques- 
tion, Pompey, X 

These things gave Pompey uneasiness, because it was a 
new thing to him to be spoken ill of, and he was entirely un- 
experienced in that sort of war. That which afflicted him 
most, was his perceiving that the senate were pleased to see 
him the object of reproach, and punished for his desertion of 
Cicero. But when parties ran so high, that they came to 
blows in theybrMw, and several were wounded on both sides^ 
and one of the servants of Clodius was observed to creep in 
amon^ the crowd towards Pompey, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, lie was furnished with an excuse for not attending the 
public assemblies. Besides, he was really afraid to stand the 
impudence of Clodius, and all the torrent of abuse that might 
be expected from him, and, therefore, made his appearance no 
more during his tribuneship, but consulted in private with his 
friends, how to disarm the anger of the senate, and the valua- 
ble part of the citizens. Culleo advised him to repudiate Julia, 
and to exchange the friendship of Caesar for that of the senate: 
but he would not hearken to the proposal. Others proposea 
that he should recall Cicero, who was not only an avowea ene- 
my to Clodius, but the favourite of the senate; and he a^eed 
to that overture. Accordingly, with a strong body of his re- 
tainers, he conducted Cicero's brother into the /^rtim, who was 

* Tic Anf (tnu tu^fn. Zww etiJ^ was aprovert>ial ezpression brought from 
Athens to Rome. It was UJcen origpnaliy from iEsop's seeking an honest . 
man with a lantern at noon-day { and, by degrees it came to signify the Ion 
of manhood, or the manly character, which loss Pompey was aUowed to 
have sustained in the embraces of JuUa. 

f Uno scalpere digito was likewise a proverbial ezpression for a Roman 
peht-maitre, 

i Plutarch does not here keep exactly to the order of time. This hap- 
pened in the year of Rome 697, as appears Irom Dio (book xxxix.)$ that i% 
two years after what he is g(UD|^ to mention concerning that tribuac's itave 
being taken with a sword. 

Vol- III- 18 
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to apply to the people in his hehalf; and after a scuffle, in 
which several were wounded and some slain, he overpowered 
Clodius, and obtained a decree for the restoration of Cicero. 
Immediately upon his return, the orator reconciled the senate 
to Pompey, and by cfiectually recommending the law which 
was to entrust him with the care of supplying Rome with 
corn,* he made Pompey once more master of the Roman em- 
pire, both by sea ana land. For, by this law, the ports, the 
markets, the disposal of provisions, in a word, the whole busi- 
ness of the mercnant and the husbandman, were brought under 
his jurisdiction. 

Clodius on the other hand alleged, — " That the law was not 
made on account of the real scarcity of provisions, but that an 
artificial scarcity was caused for the sake of procuring the law, 
and that Pompey, by a new commission, might bring his pow- 
er to life again, which was sunk, as it were, in a ddiquium^^ 
Others say, it was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, to 
procure Pompey a superior employment, that he might him- 
self be sent to re-establish Ptolemy in his kingdom.t 

However, the tribune Canidius brought in a bill, the purport 
of which was, that Pompey should be sent without an army, 
and only with two lictors, to reconcile the Alexandrians to 
their king. Pompey did not appear displeased at the bill; but 
the senate threw it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless, papers were found scat- 
tered in the forum and before the senate-nouse, importing that 
Ptolemy himself desired that Pompey might be employed to 
act for him instead of Spinther. Timagenes pretends, that 
Ptolemy left Egypt without any necessity, at the persuasion 
of Theophanes, who was desirous to give Pompey new occa- 
sions to enrich himself, and the honour of new commands. 
But the baseness of Theophanes does not so much support 
this story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it; for there 
was nothing so mean and illiberal in his ambition. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn being com- 
mitted to Pompey, he sent his deputies and agents into various 
parts, and went in person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
where he collected great quantities. When he was upon the 
point of re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, and the ma- 
riners made a diflSculty of putting to sea; but he was the first 
to go on board, and he ordered them to weigh anchor, with 
these decisive words: — •" It is necessary to go; is it not ne- 

• This law also gave Pompey prf>consular autliority for five years, both in 
and out of Italy. — J)io. lib. xxxix. 

+ Ptolemy Auletes, the son of Ptolemy Lathynis, hated by his subjects, 
and forced to fly, applied to the consul Spinther, who was to have the pro- 
viiice of Cilicia, to rc'establish hiin in his king^om^— Drc^ uHtupma, 
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ccssary to live?'' His success was answerable to his spirit and 
intrepidity. He filled the markets with corn, and covered the 
sea with his ships; insomuch that the overplus afforded a sup- 
ply to foreigners, and from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty 
flowed over the world. 

In the meantime, the wars in Gaul lifted Caesar to the first 
sphere of greatness. The scene of action was at a great dis- 
tance from Rome, and he seemed to be wholly engaged with 
the Belgae, the Suevi, and the Britons; but his genius all thij 
while was privately at work among the people of Rome, and he 
was undermining rompey in his most essential interests. His 
war with the barbarians was not his principal object He ex- 
ercised his army, indeed, in those expeditions, as he would 
have done his own body, in hunting and other diversions of 
the field; by which he prepared them for higher conflicts, and 
rendered them not only formidable but invincible. 

The gold and silver, and other rich spoils which he took 
from the enemy in great abundance, he sent to Rome; and by 
distributing them freely among the sediles, praetors, consuls, 
and their wives, he gained a great party. Consequently, when 
he passed the Alps, and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
of men and women who hastened to pay their respects to him, 
there were two hundred senators, Pompey and Crassus of the 
number; and there were no fewer than a hundred and twenty 
proconsuls and praetors, whose fasces were to be seen at the 
gates of Caesar. He made it his business, in general, to give 
them hopes of great things, and his money was at their devo- 
tion; but he entered into a treaty with Crassus and Pompey, 
by which it was agreed that they should apply for the consul- 
ship, and that Caesar should assist them by sending a great 
number of his soldiers to vote at the election. As soon as they 
were chosen, they were to share the provinces, and take the 
command of armies, according to their pleasure, only confirm- 
ing Caesar in the possession of what he had for five years more. 

As soon as this treaty ^t air, the principal persons in Rome 
were highly offended at it Marcellinus, then consul, planted 
himself amidst the people, and asked Pompey and Crassus, — 
" Whether they intended to stand for the consulship?'' Pom- 
pey spoke first, and said,* — ^^ Perhaps he might, perhaps he 
might not'' Crassus answered, with more moderation, — ^* He 
should do what might appear most expedient for the common- 
wealth." As Marcellinus continued the discourse against 

* Dio makes him return an answer more suitable to his character:— *< It 
IS not on account of the virtuous and the gt)od that I desire any share in the 
magistracy, but that I may be able to restrain the iU<4i8po8edr and the se- 
ditious.** 
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Foinpey, and seemed to bear hard upon him, Pompey said^— 
" Where is the honour of that man, who has neither gratitude 
nor respect for him who made him an orator, who rescued him 
from want, and raised him to affluence?" 

Others declined soliciting the consulship, but Lucius Domi 
tius was persuaded and encouraged by Cato not to give it up 
— ^^ For the dispute," he told him, " was not for the consul 
ship, but in defence of liberty against tyrants." Pompey and 
his adherents saw the vigour with which Cato acted, and that 
all the senate was on his side. Consequently, they were afraid 
that, so supported, he might bring over the uncomipted part 
of the people. They resolved, therefore, not to suffer Domi- 
tius to enter the/orum, and sent a party of men well armed, 
who killed Melitus, his torch-bearer, and put the rest to flight 
Cato retired the last, and not till after he had received a wound 
in his right elbow, in defending Domitius. 

Thus they obtained the consulship by violence, and the rest 
of their measures were not conducted with more moderation: 
for, in the first place, when the people were going to choose 
Cato prsitor, at the instant their sunrages were to be taken, 
Pompey dismissed the assembly, pretending he had seen an 
inauspicious flight of birds.* Afterwards the tribes, corrupted 
with money, declared Antias and Vatinius praetors. Then, in 
pursuance of their agreement with Caesar, they put Trebonius, 
one of the tribunes, on proposing a decree, by which the go- 
vernment of the Gauls was continued for five years more to 
Caesar; Syria, and the command against the Parthians, were 

fiven to Crassus; and Pompey was to have all Africa, and 
oth the Spains, with four legions; two of which he lent to 
Caesar, at his request, for the war in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, repaired to 
his province. Pompey, remaining at Rome, opened his thea- 
tre; and, to make the dedication more magnificent, exhibited 
a variety of gymnastic games, entertainments of music, and 
battles with wild beasts, in which were killed five hundred 
lions; but the battle of elephants afforded the most astonishing 
spectacle.t These things gained him the love and admiration 

• This was makings religion merely an engine of state, and it often proved 
a very convenient one for tlie purposes of ambition. Clodius, though other- 
wise one of the vilest tribunes that ever e:u8ted, was very right in attempt- 
ing to put a stop to that means of dismissing an assembly. He preferred a 
biB, that no ma^strate should XMke any observations on the heavens while 
the people were assembled. 

f Dio says, the elephants fought with armed men. There were no less 
than eighteen of them; and he adds, that some of them seemed to appeal* 
with piteous cries, to the people, who, in compassion, saved their uves. 
If we may believe him, an oath bad been Uken before they le(l AiHca, thiU 
no injuiy should be done thenu 
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of the public; but he incurred their displeasure again, by leay- 
inp; his provinces and armies entirely to his friends and lieu- 
tenants, and roving about Italy with his wife from one villa 
to another. Whether it was his passion for her, or hers for 
him, that kept him so much with ner is uncertain; for the lat- 
ter has been supposed to be the case; and nothing was more 
talked of than the fondness of that young woman for her hus- 
band, though at that age his person could hardly be any great 
object of desire. But the charm of his fidelity was the cause, 
together with his conversation, which, notwithstanding his 
natural gravity, was particularly agreeable to the women, if 
we may allow the courtesan Flora to be a sufficient evidence. 
This strong attachment of Julia appeared on occasion of an 
election of sediles. The people came to blows, and some were 
killed so near Pompey, that he was covered with blood, and 
forced to change his clothes. There was a great crowd and 
tumult about his door, when his servants went home with the 
bloody robe; and Julia, who was with child, happening to see 
it, fainted away, and was with difficulty recovered. However, 
such was her terror and the agitation of her spirits, that she 
miscarried. After this, those who complained most of Pom- 
pey's connection with Caesar, could not find fault with his love 
of Julia. She was pregnant afterwards, and brought him a 
daughter, but unfortunately died in childbed; nor dia the child 
long survive her. Pompey was preparing to bury her near a 
seat of his at Alba, but the people seized the corpse, and in- 
terred it in the Campus Martins, This they did more out of 
regard to the young woman, than either to rompey or Caesar; 
yet, in the honours they did her remains, their attachment to 
Caesar, though at a distance, had a gcreater share than any re- 
spect for Pompey, who was on the spot 

Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Rome were 
in great agitation, and there was nothing in their speeches and 
actions which did not tend to a rupture. The alliance which 
rather covered than restrained the ambition of the two great 
competitors for power, was now no more. To add to the mis* 
fortune, news was brought soon after, that Crassus was slain 
by the Parthians; and in him another great obstacle to a civil 
war was removed. Out of fear of him they had both kept 
some measures with each other. But when fortune had car- 
ried off the champion who could take up the conqueror, we 
may say with the comic poet, 

-High spirit of emprize 



Elates each chief; they oil their brawny limbs. 
And dip their hands in dust. 

So little «ble is fortune to fill the capacities of the human mind. 
Vol. III. 2 D 18* 
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when such a weight* of power, and extent of eotfati$ndf could 
not satisfy the ambition of two men. They had heard and 
read, that the gods had divided the universe into three shares,t 
and each was content with that which fell to his lot, and yet 
these men could not think the Roman empire sufficient for two 
of them. 

Yet Pompey, in an address to the people at that time, told 
them, — ^^ He had received every commission they had honour- 
ed him with sooner thun he expected himself, and laid it down 
sooner than was expected by the world." And, indeed, tlie 
dismission of his troops always bore witness to the truth of 
that assertion, But now, being persuaded that Caesar would 
not disband his army, he endeavoured to fortify himself against 
him by great employments at home; and this without at- 
tempting any other innovation. For he would not appear to 
distrust nim*: on the contrary, he rather affected to despise 
him. However, when he saw the great offices of state not 
disposed of agreeably to his desire, but that the people were 
influenced, and his adversaries preferred for money, he thought 
it would best serve his cause to suffer anarchy to prevail. In 
consequence of the reigning disorders, a dictator was much 
talked of. Lucilius, one orthe tribunes, was the first who 
ventured to propose it in form to the people, and he exhorted 
them to choose Tompey dictator. Cato opposed it so effectu- 
ally, that the tribune was in danger of being deposed. Many 
of Pompey^s friends then stood up in defence ot the purity of 
his intentions, and declared, he neither asked nor wished for 
the dictatorship. Cato, upon this, paid the highest compli- 
ments to Pompey, and entreated him to assist in the support 
of order and of the constitution. Pompey could not but ac- 
cede to such a proposal, and Domitius and Messala were elect- 
ed consuls. :(: 

* Weight is not the literal ng^fication o£/itiBoCf bat as near as we could 
bring it ; for depth of power would not sound well in English. To^v^v fidAog 
hjAMcvuK is an expression similar to that of St. Paul, Rom. zi. 33 : *Q B AeoS 
jTAtrTtr »su 0-e^c jccti yvdjuuK Oik. 

fPhitarch alludes here to a passage in the fifteenth book of the Iliad» 
where Neptune says to Iris, — 

** Assigu'd by lot ouv triple rule we knowf 
Infernal Pluto sways the shades below{ 
O'rthe wide clouds, and o'er the starry plain. 
Ethereal Jove extend his high domain; 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep. 
And hush the roarings of the sacred deep." Pope. 

^ In the year of Rome 700. Such corruption now prevailed among the 
Komans, that candidates for the curuk offices brought their money openly 
to the place of election, where they ^tributed it, without blushing, among 
tl|e heads of factionsi and thoas. whoieceived i^ employed fqrcci and vio» 
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The same anarchy and confusion afterwards took place aeain, 
and numbers began to talk more boldly of setting up a oicta- 
tor. Cato, now fearing he should be overborne, was of opinion 
that it was better to give Pompey some office whose autnority 
was limited by law, than to entrust him with absolute power. 
Bibulus, though Pompey's declared enemy, moved in full se- 
nate, that he should be appointed sole consul: — " For, by that 
means," said he, " the commonwealth will either recover from 
her disorder, or, if she must serve, will serve a man of the 
^eatest merit" The whole house was surprised at the mo- 
tion; and when Cato rose up, it was expected he would op^ 
pose it A profound silence ensued and he said,— *^ He 
should never have been the first to propose such an expedient, 
but as it was proposed by another, he thought it advisable to 
embrace it; for ne thought any kind of government better 
than anarchy, and knew no man fitter to rule than Pompey, in 
a time of so much trouble." The senate came into his opinion, 
and a decree was issued, that Pompey should be appointed 
sole consul; and that if he should have need of a colleague, 
he might choose one himself, provided it were not before the 
expiration of two months. 

Pompey beinpj declared sole consul by the Interex, Sulpitius 
made his compliments to Cato, acknowledged himself much 
indebted to his support, and desired his assistance and advice 
in the cabinet as to the measures to be pursued in his adminis- 
tration. Cato made answer, — ^^ That rompey was not under 
the least obligation to him; for what he had said was not out 
of regard to him, but to his country. If you apply to me," 
continued he, " I shall give you my advice in private; if not, 
I shall inform you of my sentiments in public." Such was 
Cato, and the same on all occosions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Metellus Scipio.* She was not a virgin, but a 
widow, having been married, when very young, to Publius 
the son of Crassus, who was lately killed in the Parthian expe- 
dition. This woman had many charms beside her beauty. She 
was well versed in polite literature; she played upon the lyre, 
and understood geometry; and she had made considerable 
improvements by the precepts of philosophy. What is more, 
she had nothing of that petulance and affectation, which such 
studies are apt to produce in women of her age: and her bf 
ther's family and reputation were unexceptionable. 

lence in favour of those persons who paid them; so that scarce any oflHee 
was disposed of but what had been disputed with the sword, and coat the 
Uves of muiy citbens. 

* The son of Scipio Nanca« but adopted into the fionily of the HetellL 
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Many, however, were displeased with this match, on ac- 
count of the disproportion of years: they thought Cornelia 
would have been more suitable to his son than to him. Those 
that were capable of deeper reflection, thought the concerns of 
the commonwealth neglected, which in a distressful case had 
chosen him for its physician, anS confided in him alone. It 
grieved them to see him crowned with garlands, and offering 
sacrifice' amidst the festivities of marriage, when he ought to 
have considered his consulship as a public calamity, since it 
would never have been given him in a manner so contrary to 
the laws, had his country been in a prosperous situation. 

His first step was to bring those to account who gained of- 
fices and employments by bribery and corruption, and he made 
laws by which the proceedings in their trials were to be regu- 
lated. In other respects he behaved with great dignity and 
honour, and restored security, order, and tranquillity, to the 
courts of judicature, by presiding there in person with a band 
of soldiers. But when Scipio, his father-in-law, came to be 
impeached, he sent for the three hundred and sixty judges to 
hi^s house, and desired their assistance. The accuser, seeing 
Scipio conducted out of the forum to his house by the judges 
themselves, dropped the prosecution. This again exposed 
Pompey to censure: but he was censured still more, when, 
after having made a law against encomiums on persons ac- 
cused, he broke it himself, by appearing for Plancus, and at- 
tempting to embellish his character. Cato, who happened to 
be one of the judges, stopped his cars; declaring, — ^^ It was 
not right for him to hear such embellishments, contrary to the 
law." Cato, therefore, was objected to and set aside before 
sentence was passed. Plancus, however, was condemned by 
the other judges, to the great confusion of Pompey.* 

A few days after, Hypsaeus, a man of consular dignity, be- 
ing under a criminal prosecution, watched Pompey 's going 
from the bath to supper, and embraced his knees in the most 
suppliant manner, but Pompey passed with disdain, and all 
the ansv/er he pve him was, — " fnat his importunities served 
only to spoil his supper.'* This partial and unequal behaviour 
was justly the object of reproach. But all the rest of his con- 
duct merited praise, and ne had the happiness to re-establish 
good order in the commonwealth. He took his father-in-law 
tor his colleague the remaining five months. His governments 
were continued to him for four years more, and he was allow- 
ed a thousand talents a year for the subsistence and pay of his 
troops. 

* Cicero, who manag^ed the impeachment, was much delighted with the 
success of his eloquence; as appears ftom his epistle to Uariust lib. viu ep. 12. 
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Caesar's firiends laid hold on this occasion to represent, that 
some consideration should be had of him too, and his many 
great and laborious services for his country. They said, he 
certainly deserved either another consulship, or to have the 
term of his commission prolonged; that he might keep the 
command in the provinces he had conquered, and enjoy, un- 
disturbed, the honours he had won; and that no successor 
mi^ht rob him of the fruit of his labours, or the glory of his 
actions. A dispute arising upon the affair, Pompey, as if in-^ 
clined to fence s^ainst the odium to which Csesar might be ex- 
posed by this demand, said, he had letters from Caesar, iQ 
which he declared himself willing to accept a successor, and 
to give up the command in Gaul; only he tnought it reasona- 
ble that ne should be permitted, though absent, to stand for 
the consulship.* Cato opposed this with all his force, and in- 
sisted, — " That Caesar should lay down his arms, and return 
as a private man, if he had any favour to ask of his country.'' 
And as Pompey did not labour the point, but easily acquies- 
ced, it was suspected he had no real friendship for Caesar. This 
appeared more clearly, when he sent for the two legions which 
he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them for the Par- 
thian war. Caesar, though he well knew for what purpose the 
legions were demanded, sent them home laden with rich pre- 
sents. 

After this Pompey had a dangerous illness at Naples, of 
which, however, he recovered. Praxagoraa then advised the 
Neapolitans to offer sacrifices to the gods, in gratitude for his 
recovery. The neighbouring cities Tollowed their example; 
and the humour spreading itself over Italy, there was not a 
town or village which did not solemnize the occasion with fesh 
tivals. No pla^e could afford room for the crowds that came 
in from all quarters to meet him; the high roads, the villi^eSj^ 
the ports, were filled with sacrifices and entertainments. Ma*> 
ny received him with garlands on their heads, and torches ia 
tiieir hands, and, as they conducted him on his way, strewed 
It with flowers. His returning with such pomp afforded a glo^ 
rious spectacle; but it is said to have been one of the principal 
causes of the civil war. For the joy he conceived on this oo^ 
casion, added to the high opinion he had of his achievements, 
intoxicated him so far, that bidding adieu to the caution and 
prudence which put his good fortune, and the glory of his ac- 
tions upon a sure footing, he gave into the most extravagant 
presumption, and even contempt of Caesar; insomuch, that he 

* There was a law agi&inst any absent person's being* admitted a candidate; 
but pompey had added a clause, which empowered the people to ei^oept 
luiy man by name from penonal attendance^ 
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declared, — ^' He had no need of arms, or any extraordinarr 
preparations against him, since he could pull nim down witli 
much more ease than he had set him up.'^ 

Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul with the legions 
which had heen lent to Caesar, he endeavoured to disparage 
the actions of that general, and to represent him in a mean 
light: — "Pompey,'^he said, "knew not his own strength, 
and the influence of his name, if he sought any other defence 
against Caesar, upon whom his own forces would turn as soon 
as they saw the former, such was their hatred of the one, and 
their affection for the other. ^' 

Pompey was so much elated at this account, and his confi* 
dence made him so extremely negligent, that he laugjhed at 
those who seemed to fear the war. And when they said, that 
if Caesar should advance in a hostile manner to Kome, they 
did not see what forces they had to oppose him, he bade them, 
with an open and smiling countenance, give themselves no 
pain: — *^ For if in Italy," said he, " 1 do out stamp upon the 
ground, an army will appear." 

Meantime, CWsar was exerting himself greatly. He wasi 
now at no great distance from Italy, and not only sent his sol- 
diers to vote in the elections, but, by private pecuniary ap- 
plications, corrupted many of the magistrates. Paulas the 
consul, was of the number, and he had fifteen hundred talents^ 
for changing sides. So were also Curio, one of the tribunes 
of the people, for whom he paid off an immense debt, and 
Mark Antony, who, out of friendship for Curio, had stood en- 
gaged with him for the debt 

It is said, that when one of Caesar's ofl5cer8,'who stood be- 
fore the senate- house, waiting the issue of the debates, was 
informed, that tliey would not give Caesar a longer term in his 
command, he laiH his hand upon his sword, and said, ^^'But 
this shall give it*' 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of this general tend- 
ed that way; though Curious demands in behSf of Caesar 
seemed more plausible. He proposed that either Pompey 
•should likewise be obliged to dismiss his forces, or Caesar suf- 
fered to keep his: — ^^ If they are both reduced to a private 
station," saia he, " they will agree upon reasonable terms; or, 
if each retains his respective power, they will be satisfied. 
But he who weakens the one, without doing the same by the 
other, must double that force which he fears will subvert the 
government "t 

• Q90,62SL sterling. With thin money he built the stately Batilka that 
jiflerwards bore hiB name. 

f Cornelius Scipio^ one of Pompey's friendi, rcmomtratedg Uuit^ in the 
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Hereupon, Marcellus the consul called Caesar a public rob* 
ber, and insisted that he should be declared an enemy to the 
state, if he did not lay down his arms. However, Curio, to- 
aether with Antony and Piso, prevailed that a farther inquiry 
snould be made into the sense of the senate. He first proposed 
that such as were of opinion, — ^^ That Caesar should disband 
his army, and Pompey keep his," should draw to one side of 
the house; and there appeared a majority for that motion. 
Then he proposed, that the number of those should be taken, 
whose sense it was,-^^* That both should lay down their arms, 
and neither remain in command;" upon which question, Pom- 
pey had only twenty-two, and Curio all the rest* Curio, 
proud of his victory, ran in transports of joy to the assembly 
of the people, who received him with the loudest plaudits, and 
crowned him with flowers. Pompey was not present at the 
debate in the house; for the commander of an army is not al- 
lowed to enter the city. But Marcellus rose up, and said,— 
" I will no longer sit to hear the matter canvassed; but, as I 
see ten legions nave already passed the Alps, I will send a man 
to oppose them in behalf of my country." 

Upon this the city went into mourning, as m a time of pub- 
lic calamity. Marcellus walked through the/brwm, followed 
by the senate, and when he was in sight of Pompey without 
the gate, he said, — ^^ Pompey, I charge you to assist your 
country; for which purpose you shall make use of the troops 
you have, and levy what new ones you please." Lentulu», 
one of the consuls elect for the next year, said the same. But 
when Pompey came to make the new levies, some absolutely 
refused to enlist; others gave in their names in small numbers, 
and with no spirit; and the greatest part cried out, — " A peace! 
a peace!" For Antony, notwithstanding the injunctions of 
the senate to the contrary, had read a letter of Caesar^s to the 
people, well calculated to gain them. He proposed, that both 
Pompey and he should resign their governments, and dismiss 
their forces, and then come and give account of their conduct 
to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his office, 
would not assemble the senate; for Cicero, who was now re- 
turned from his government in Cilicia. endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation. He proposed,^hat Caesar should give 
up Gaul, and disband the greatest part of his army; and, keep- 

nresent case* a great diflfcrence was to be made between the proconsul of 
Spain and the proconsul of Gaul, since the term of the former was not ex- 
pired, whereas that of the latter was. 

* Dio, on the contrary, fLtRrm% that, upon this question, the senate were 
almost unAnimous for fompie^j only two voting for Caesar, viz, Marcua 
Cscilius and Cuao, 
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ing only two lemons and the province of Ill^picuniy wait for 
another consulship. As Pompey received this proposal very 
ill, Caesar's friends were persuaded to agree, that ne should 
keep only one of those two legions. But Lentulus was a^inst 
it, and Uato cried out, — " That Pompey was committing a 
second error in suffering himself to be so imposed upon:'' the 
reconciliation, therefore, did not take effect. 

At the same time news was brought, that Caesar had seized 
Ariminum, a considerable city in Italy, and that he was march- 
ing directly towards Rome with all his forces. The last cir- 
cumstance, indeed, was not true. He advanced with only 
three hundred horse and five thousand foot: the rest of his 
forces were on the other side the Alps, and he would not wait 
for them, choosing rather to put his adversaries in confusion 
by a sudden and unexpected attack, than to fight them when 
better prepared. When he came to the riVer Rubicon, which 
was the boundary of his province, he stood silent a long time, 
weighing with himself tne greatness of his enterprise. At 
last, like one who plunges down from the top of a precipice 
into a gulf of ^immense depth, he silenced his reason, and shut 
his eyes against the danger: and crying out in the Greek lan- 
guage, — "The die is cast,'' he marched over with his army. 

Lpon the first report of this at Rome, the city was in greater 
disorder and astonishment than had ever been known. The 
senate and the magistrates ran immediately to Pompey. TuJ- 
lus* asked him, what forces he had ready for the wan and as 
he hesitated in his answer, and only said at last, in a tone ot 
no great assurance, — " That he had the two legions lately sent 
him back by Caesar; and that out of the new levies he believ- 
ed he should shortly be able to make up a body of thirty thou- 
sand men;" TuUus exclaimed, — " Pompey, you have de- 
ceived us!" and eave it as his opinion, that amoassadors should 
immediately be despatched to Caesar. Then one Favonius, a 
man otherwise of no ill character, but who, by an insolent 
brutality, affected to imitate the noble freedom of Cato, bade 
Pompey, — ^" Stamp upon the ground, and call forth the armies 
he had promised.'^ 

Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach with great mildness; 
and when Cato put him in mind of the warnings he had given 
him, as to Caesar, from fhe first, he said, — ^^ Cato, indeed, had 
spoken more like a prophet, and he had acted more like a 
friend." Cato then advised, that Pompey should not only be 
appointed general, but invested with a discretionary power; 
adding that ^^ those who were the authors of great evus, knew 

* Lucius Volcatius Tullui. 
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best how to cure them." So saying, he set out for his province 
of Sicily, and the other great officers departed for theirs. 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, and nothing couldbe 
more perplexed than the whole face of things. Those who 
lived out of Rome, fled to it from all quarters, and those who 
lived in it, abandoned it as fast. These saw that in such a 
tempestuous and disorderly state of affairs, the well-disposed 
part of the city wanted strength; and that the ill-dispoiied 
were so refractory, that they could not be managed by the 
magistrates. The terrors of the people could not be removed, ' 
and no one would suffer Pompey to lay a plan of action for 
himself. According to the passion wherewith each was ac- 
tuated, whether fear, sorrow, or doubt, they endeavoured to 
inspire him with the same; insomuch, that he adopted different 
measures the same day. He could gain no certain intelligence 
of the enemy's motions, because every man brought him the 
report he happened to take up, and was angry it it did not 
meet with credit, 

Pompey, at last, caused it to be declared by an edict in form, 
that the commonwealth was in danger, and no peace to be ex- 
pected.* After which, he signified, that he should look upon 
those who remained in the city as the partizans of CsBsar; and 
then quitted it in the dusk of the eveninc. The consuls also 
fled, without offering the sacrifices whicn their customs re- 
quired before a war. However, in this great extremity, Pom- 
pey could not but be considered as happy in the affections of 
his countrymen. Though many blamed the war, there was 
not a man who hated the general. Nay, the number of those 
who followed him out of attachment to nis person, was greater 
than that of the adventurers in the cause otliberty. 

A few days after, Csesar arrived at Rome. When he was 
in possession of the city, he behaved with great moderation 
in many respects, and composed, in a cood measure, the minds 
of its remaining inhabitants. Only wnen Metellus, one of the 
tribunes of the people, forbade him to touch the money in the 
public treasury, he threatened him with death, adding an ex- 
pression more terrible than the threat itself, — ^^ That it was 
easier for him to do it than to say it. " Metellus being thus 
frightened off, Caesar took what sums he wanted, and then 
went in pursuit of Pompey; hastening to drive him out of 
Italy before his forces could arrive from Spain. 

* The Latin word tumuUttSt which Plutarch has rendered va^^ffh ^ ^ 
veiy incomprehenave one. The Romans did not care to caU the comino* 
tions which happened among them, or near them, before direct hostilities 
were commenced, by the name of war; they ^stinguished them by the 
name of tumaUut, 
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Pompey, who was .master of Brundusiumy and had a suffi- 
cient number of transports, desired the consuls to embark 
without loss of time, and sent them before him with thirty- 
cohorts to Dyrrhachium. At the same time he sent his father- 
in-law Scipio, and his son Cnaeus, into Syria to provide ships 
of war. He had well secured the gates of the city, and planted 
the lightest of his slingers and archers upon the walls; and 
having now ordered the Brundusians to keep within doors, he 
causea a number of trenches to be cut and sharp stakes to be 
driven into them, and then covered with earth, in all the streets 
except two which led down to the sea. In three days all his 
other troops were embarked without interruption, and then he 
suddenly gave the signal to those who guarded the walls; in 
consequence of whicn, they ran swiftly aown to the harbour, 
and got on board. Thus having his whole complement, he set 
sail and crossed the sea to Dyrrnachium. 

When Csesar came and saw the walls left destitute of de- 
fence;* he concluded that Pompey had taken to flight, and in 
his eagerness to pursue, would certainly have fallen upon the 
sharp stakes in the trenches, had not the Brundusians inform- 
ed him of them. He then avoided the streets,t and took a 
circuit round the town, by which he discovered, tiiat all the 
vessels were set out, except two that had not many soldiers 
aboard. 

This manoeuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned among 
the greatest acts of generalsnip. Cassar, however, could not 
help wondering that nis adversary, who was in possession of 
a fortified town, and expected his forces from Spain, and, at 
the same time, was master of the sea, should give up Italy in 
such a manner. Cicero :|: too, blamed him for imitating the 
conduct of Themistocles, rather than that of Pericles, when the 
posture of his affairs more resembled the circumstances of the 
latter. On the other hand, the steps which Caesar took, showed 
he was afraid of having the war drawn out to any length: for 
having taken Numerius,§ a friend of Pompey's, ne had sent 
him to Brundusium, with offers of coming to an accommoda- 

• Cxsar besieged tl^e place nine days; during which he not only invested 
it on the Iskiid side, but undertook to shut up the port by a staceado of his 
own inven^^. However, before the work could be completed, Pompey 
made his escape. 

f *tfXATT0fUF8c Tw 9roAflr, xflti MMOM vtMWt pcrhaps means, — •• That he avoid- 
ed the principal streets, and came, by many wmdings and turning^, to the 
haven. 

t £p. to Atlicus, vii. 11. 

§ Caesar calk 1^ On. Magiua, He was master of Pompey's Board of 
Works. 
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tion upon reasonable terms. But Numerius, instead oC re- 
turning with an answer, sailed away with Pompey. 

Caesar thus made himself master of all Italy in sixty days^ 
without the least bloodshed, and he would have been glad to 
have gone immediately in pursuit of Pompey. But as ne was 
in want of shipping, he gave up that design for the present, and 
marched to Spain, with an intent to gain the forces there.. 

In the meantime, Pompey assembled a great army; and at 
sea he was altogether invincible; for he had five hundred 
ships of war, and the number of his lighter vessels was still 
greater. A,s for his land forces, he had seven thousand horse, 
the flower of Rome and Italy,* all men of family, fortune, 
and courage. His infantry, though numerous, was a mixture 
of raw undisciplined soldiers. He, therefore, exercised them 
during his stay at Beroea, where he was by no means idle, but 
went through all the exercises of a soldier, as ij" he had been in 
the flower of his age. It inspired his troops with new courage, 
when they saw Pompey the Great, at the age of fifty-eight, 
going through the whole military discipline, m heavy armour, 
on foot; and then mounting his horse, drawing his sword with 
ease, when at full speed, and as dexterously sheathing it again. 
As to the javelin, ne threw it not only with great exactness, 
but with such force, that few of the young men could dart it 
to a greater distance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the num- 
ber of Roman officers who had commanded armies was so great, 
that it was sufficient to make up a complete senate. Labienus,T 
who had been honoured with Caesar's friendship, and served 
under him in Gaul, now joined Pompey. Even Brutus, the 
son of that Brutus who was killed by nim, not very fairly in 
the Cisalpine Gaul,| a man of spirit, who had never spoken to 

* Cxsar, on the contrary, says, that this body of horse was almost entirely 
composed of strangers: — ** There were six hundred Galatians, five hundred 
Cappadocians, as many Thracians, two hundred Macedonians, five hundred 
Gauls or Germans, eight hundred raised out of his own estates, or out of hia 
own retinue;" and so of the rest, whom he particularly mentions, and tells 
us to what countries they belonged. 

-f- It seemed very strange, says Dio, that J^bienus should abandon Caesar, 
who had loaded him with honours, and given him the command of all the 
forces on the other side of the Alps, while he was at Rome. But he g^vei 
this reason for it: — < * Labienus, elated with his immense wealth, and proud 
of his preferments, forgot himself to such a degree, as to assume a character 
veiy unbecoming a person in his circumstances. He wu^ even for putting 
himself upon an equality with Caesar, who thereupon grew cool towards him, 
and treated him with some reserve, which Labienus resented, and went over 
to Pompey." 

i The former English translator renders this Galaiia, He ought to have 
remembered, that this Bnitus was killed by Geminius, in a village near the 
Po, by Pompey's order, after he had accepted his submission, if not pro* 
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Pompey before, because he considered him as the murderer 
of his father, now ranged himself under his banners, as the 
defender of the liberties of his country. Cicero, too, though 
he had written and advised otherwise, was ashamed not to ap- 
pear in the number of those who hazarded their lives for 
Rome. Tidius Sextius, though extremely old, and maimed of 
one leg, repaired, among the rest, to his standard in Macedo- 
nia; and though others only laughed at the poor appearance 
he made, Pompey no sooner cast his eyes upon him than he 
rose up and ran to meet him; considering it as a great proof 
of the justice of his cause, that, in spite of age and weakness, 
persons should come and seek danger with nim, rather than 
stay at home in safety. 

But after Pompey had assembled his senate, and, at the mo- 
tion of Cato, a decree was made, — ^^ That no Roman should 
be killed except in battle, nor any city that was subject to the 
Romans be plundered,^^ Pom pey^s party gained ground daily. 
Those who lived at too great a distance, or were tpo weak to 
take a share in the war, interested themselves in the cause as 
much 9s they were able, and, with words at least, contended 
for it; looking upon those as enemies both to the gods and men, 
who did not wish that Pompey might conquer. 

Not but that Caesar made a merciful use of his victories. 
He had lately made himself master of Pompey's forpes in 
Spain, and though it was not without a battle, he dismissed the 
officers, and incorporated the troops with his own. After this 
he passed the Alps again, and marched through Italy to Brun- 
dusium, where he arrived at the time of the winter solstice. 
There he crossed the sea, and landed at Oricum: from whence 
he despatched Vibullius,* one of Pompey's friends, whom he 
had brought prisoner thither, with proposals of a conference 
between him and Pompey, " in which they should agree to dis- 
band their armies witnin three days, renew their friendship, 
confirm it with solemn oaths, and then both return to Italy. '* 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, and therefore 
drew down in haste to the sea, and secured all the forts and 
places of strength for land-forces, as well as all the ports and 
other commodious stations for shipping; so that there was not 
a wind that blew, which did not bring him either provisions, 

mised him his life. The authors of tlie Universal History have copied the 
error. 

• In the printed text it is Jubiua; but one of the manuscripts gives us Vi 
bulliuSf which is the name he has in Cassar'a Com. lib. iii. VibulHus Rufus 
travelled night and dav, without allowing himself any rest, till he reached 
Pompey*s camp, who had not yet received advice of Caesar's arrival, but waa 
no sooner infonried of the taking of Oricum and Apollonia, than he Jmmo« 
diately decamped, jvnd by long marches reached Oricum before Caesar. 
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or troops, or money. On the other h^nd, Cxsar was reduced 
to such straits, hoth by sea and land, that he was under the 
necessity of seeking a battle. Accordingly he attacked Pom- 
pey's entrenchments, and bade him denance daily. In most 
of these attacks and skirmishes he had the advantage; but one 
day he was in danger of losing his whole army. Pompey 
fought with so much valour, that he put Caesar's whole detach- 
ment to flight, after having killed two thousand of them upon 
the spot: but was either unable or afraid to pursue his blow, 
and enter their camp with them. Caesar said to his friends on 
the occasion, — ^^ This day the victory had been the enemy's, 
had their general known how to conquer.^'* 

Pompey 's troops, elated with this success, were in great 
haste to come to a decisive battle. Nay, Pompey himself 
seemed to give into their opinions, by writing to the kings, 
the generals, and cities in his interest, in the style of a con- 
queror. Yet all this while he dreaded the issue of a gene- 
ral action; believing it much better, by length of time, by fa- 
mine and fatigue, to tire out men who had been ever invmci- 
ble in arms, and long accustomed to conquer when they fought 
together. Besides, he knew the infirmities of age had made 
them unfit for the other operations of war, for long marches 
and countermarches, for dip^ging trenches, and building forts; 
and that, therefore, they wished for nothing so much as a bat- 
tle. Pompey, with all these arguments, found it no easy mat- 
ter to keep his army quiet 

After this last engagement, Caesar was in such want of pro- 
visions, that he was forced to decamp, and he took his way 
^through Athamania to Thessaly. This added so much to the 
*high opinion Pompey's soldiers had of themselves, that it wa* 
impossible to keep it within bounds. They cried out with one 
voice, — ^^ Caesar is fled." Some called upon the general to 
pursue, some to pass over to Italy; others sent their friends 
and servants to Home, to engage houses near the forumy for 
the convenience of soliciting the great ofiices of state; and 
not a few went of their own accord to Cornelia, who had been 
privately lodged in Lesbos, to congratulate her upon the con- 
clusion of the war. 

• Yet it may be observed, in defence of Pompey, that as his troops were 
raw and inexperienced, it was not amiss to try them in many skirmishes and 
li^ht attacks, before he hazarded a general engagement with an army of 
veterans. Many instances of that kind might be produced from the conduct 
of the ablest generals. And we are persuaded, that if Pompey had attempt* 
ed to force Cjcsar^s camp, he would have been repulsed wifli loss and cua- 
grace Pompcy's greatest error seems to have been his suffering himself to 
be brought to an action at last, by the importunity of his officera and sol- 
diers, against his better judgment 

19* 
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On this great emer^ncy, a council of war was called; in 
which Afranius gave it as his opinion, — ^^ That they ought 
immediately to re^in Italy, for that was the great prize aimed 
at in the war. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the 
Gauls, would soon submit to those who were masters there. 
What should affect Pompey still more, was, that his native 
country, just by, stretched out her hands to him as a suppliant; 
and it could not be consistent with his honour to let ner re 
main under such indignities, and so disgraceful a vassalage to 
the slaves and flatterers of tyrants.'^ But Pompey thougnt it 
would neither be for his reputation to fly a second time from 
Caesar, and again to be pursued, when fortune j)ut it In his 

Eower to pursue; nor agreeable to the laws of piety, to leave 
is father-in-law Scipio, and many other persons of consular 
dignity, in Greece and Thessaly, a prey to Caesar, with all 
their treasures and forces. As lor Rome, he should take the 
best care of her, by fixing the scene of war at the greatest dis- 
tance from her; that, without feeling its calamities, or perhaps 
hearing the report of them, she might quietly wait for the 
conqueror. 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of Caesar, with 
a resolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near enough to 
hold him. as it were besieged, and to wear nim out with fa- 
mine. This he thought the best method he could take; and 
a report was, moreover, brought him, of its being whispered 
among the equestrian order, — ^^ That as soon as they had Jtaken 
off Caesar, they could do nothing better than take off him too." 
Some say, this was the reason why he did not employ Cato in 
any service of importance, but, upon his march against Caesar, 
sent him to the sea coast to take care of the bag^ge, lest, after 
he had destroyed Caesar, Cato should soon oblige him to lay 
down his commission. 

While he thus softly followed the enemy's steps, a complaint 
was raised against him, and urged with much clamour, that he 
was not exercising his generalship upon Caesar, but upon the 
senate, and the whole commonwealth, in order that he might 
for ever keep the command in his hands, and have those for 
his guards and servants who had a right to govern the world. 
Domitius ^nobarbus, to increase the odium^ always called him 
Agamemnon, or king of kings. Favonius piqued him no less 
with a jest, than others by their unseasonable severity: he weni 
about crying, — " My friends, we shall eat no figs in Tusculum 
this year." And Lucius Afranius, who lost the forces in 
Spain, and was accused of having betrayed them into the ene- 
my's hands, now when he saw Pompey avoid a battle, said. — 
<< He was surprised that his accusers should make any difli* 
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culty of fighting that merchant (as they called him), who 
trafficked for provinces/' 

These, and many other like sallies of ridicule, had such an 
effect upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being spoken well 
of by the world, and had too much deference for tne opinions 
of his friends, that he gave up his own better judgment, to 
follow them in the career of their false hopes and prospects; a 
thing which would have been unpardonable in tne pilot or 
master of a ship, much more in the commander-in-chief of so 
many nations and such numerous armies. He had often com- 
mended the physician who gives no indulgence to the whim- 
sical longings of his patients; and yet he humoured the sickly 
cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, though 
necessary for the preservation of their life and ,being. J^r 
who can say that army was in a sound and healthy state, when 
some of the officers went about the camp canvassing for the 
offices of consul and praetor; and others, namely, Spinther, 
Domitius, and Scipio, were engaged in quarrels and cabals 
about Caesar's high-priesthood, as if their adversary had been 
only a Tigranes, a king of Armenia, or a prince of the Naba- 
thaeans; and not that Caesar, and that army, who had stormed 
a thousand cities, subdued above three hundred nations, gained 
numberless battles of the Germans and Gauls, taken a million 
of prisoners, and killed as many fairly in the field? Notwith- 
standing all this, they continued loud and tumultuous in their 
demands of a battle, and when they came to the plains of 
Pharsalia, forced Pompey to call a council of war. Labienus, 
who had the command of the cavalry, rose up first, and took 
an oath, — " That he would not return from tne battle, till he 
had put the enemy to flight" All the other officers swore 
the same. 

The night following Pompey had this dream:* — He thought 
" he entered his own theatre, and was received with loud 
plaudits: after which, he adorned the temple of Venus the Vic- 
UrloiLs with many spoils." This vision, on one side, encou- 
raged him, and on another, alarmed him. He was afraid that 
Caesar, who was a descendant of Venus, would be aggrandized 
at his expense. Besides, a panict fear ran through the camp, 
the noise of which awaked him. And about the morning 

* At nox fellcis Mag^no pars ultima vitx 
SoUicitos vana decepit imagine somnos. 
Nam Pompeiani visus sibi sede theatri 
Inimmei'am eiiijpem Romanse cemere plebis, 
Attollique suiim laetis ad sidera nomen 

Vocibus, et plausu cuiieos cerrare sonantes. lAican^ lib. Tsi. 
f Fault fears were so called, from the terror which the gtxl Fan is said to 
have struck the enemies of Greece with at the battle of Marathon. 
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watch, over Caesar's camp, where every thing was perfectly- 
quiet, there suddenly appealed a great light, from which a 
stream of fire issued, in tne form of a torch, and fell upon that 
of Pompey. Caesar himself says, he saw it as he was going 
his rounds. 

Caesar was preparing, at break of day, to march to Scotusa;* 
his soldiers were striking their tents, and the servants, and 
beasts of burden, were already in motion, when his scouts 
brought intelligence that they had seen arms handed about in 
the enemy's camp, and perceived a noise and bustle, which in- 
dicated an approaching battle. After these, others came and 
assured him tnat the first ranks were drawn up. 

Upon this Caesar said, — ^^^The long- wished day is come, on 
which we shall fight with men, and not with want and fa- 
mine." Then he immediately ordered the red mantle to be 
put up before his pavilion, which, among the Romans, is the 
signal of a battle. The soldiers no sooner beheld it than they 
left their tents as they were, and ran to arms with loud shouts, 
and every expression of joy. And when the officers began to 
put them in Jrder of battle, each man fell into his proper rank 
as quietly, and with as much skill and ease, as a chorus in a 
tragedy. 

Pompeyt placed himself in his right wing, over against An- 

* TT^o orjcoTvc, in the printed text is evidently a corruption. An ftnonymous 
manuscript g-ives us v^oe Ixanto-ctf. Scotusa was a city of Thessaly. Cxsar 
was persuaded that Pompey would not come to action, and therefore chose 
to march in search of provisions, as well as to harass the enemy with fre- 
quent movements, and to watch his opportunity, in some of those move- 
ments, to fall upon them. 

f It is somewhat surprising, that the account which Caesar himself has left 
us of this memorable battle should meet with contradiction. Yet so it is; 
Plutarch differs widely from him, and Appian from both. According to 
Caesar (Bell. Civil, lib. iii.), Pompey was on the left, with the two legions 
whicli ("pcsar had returned him at the beginning of the war. Scipio, Pom- 
pey*s fatlier-in-law, was in the centre, witli the legions he had brought from 
Syria, and the reinforcements sent by several kings and states of Asia. The 
^ilician legion, and some cohorts which had served in Spain, were in the 
r g-lit, luider the command of Afranius. As Pompey's right wing was cover- 
ed by the Enipeus, he strengthened the left with the seven tliousand horse, 
as well as with the sling^rs and archers. The whole army, consisting of 
forty-five thousand men, was drawn up in three lines, with very little spaces 
between them. In conformity to this disposition, Caesar's army was clrawn 
up in the following order: — The tenth legion, which had on all occasions 
signalized itself above the rest, was placed in the right wing, and the ninth 
in tlie left; but as the latter had been considerably weakened in the action 
at l)}rrhacluum, the eighth legion was posted so near it as to be able to 
support and reinforce it upon occasion. The rest of Caesar's forces filled up 
tlu- spaces between the two wings. Mark Antony commanded the left wing, 
Sylla the riglit, and Cneius Domitius Calvinus the main body. Ai for €«• 
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tony; and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the centre, opposite 
Domitius Calvinus. His left wing was commanded by .JLucius 
Domitius, and supported by the cavalry; for they were almost 
all ranged on that side, in order to break in upon Caesar, and 
cut oflf the tenth legion, which was accounted the bravest in 
his army, and in which he used to fight in person. Csesar, 
seeing the enemy's left wing so well guarded with horse, and 
fearing the excellence of their armour, sent for a detachment 
of six cohorts from the body of reserve, and placed uiem be- 
hind the tenth legidn, with orders not to stir before the attack, 
lest they should be discovered by the enemy; but when the 
enemy's cavalry had charged, to make up through the fore- 
most ranks, and then not to discharge their javelins at a dis- 
tance, as brave men generally do in their eagerness to come 
to sword in hand; but to reserve them till they came to close 
fighting, and push them upwards into the eyes and faces of the 
enemy: — '^ For those fair young dancers," said he, " will ne- 
ver stand the steel aimed at their eyes, but will fly to save 
their handsome faces/' 

While Caesar was thus employed, Pompey took a view on 
horseback of the order of both armies; and finding that the 
enemy kept their ranks with the utmost exactness, and quietly 
waited for the signal of battle, while his own men, for want 
of experience, were* fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid 
they would be broken on the first onset He therefore com- 
manded the vanguard to stand firm in the ranks,* and in that 
close order to receive the enemy's charge. Caesar condemned 
this measure, as not only tendm^ to lessen the vigour of the 
blows, which is always greatest in the assailants, but also ta 
damp the fire and spirits of the men; whereas those who ad- 
vance with impetuosity, and animate each other with shouts, 
are filled with an enthusiastic valour and superior ardour. 

Caesar's army consisted of twenty-two thousand men, and 
Pompey 's was something more than twice that number. When 
the signal was given onooth sides, and the trumpets sounded 
a chargej each common man attended only to his own concern* 
But some of the principal Romans and Greeks, who only stood 
and looked on wnen the dreadful moment of action approach- 
ed, could not help considering to what the avarice and ambi- 
tion of two men nad brought the Roman empire. The same 
arms on both sides, the troops marshalled in the same manner^ 

sar, he posted himself on the right, over against Pompey, that he might 
have him ahvays in sight 

• Vide CaBS. uhi supra. 

This, however, must be sfud in excuse foT Pompey, that genenU of grcal 
from and experience have sametimes done as he did« 

Vol. Ill 2 F 
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the same standards; in short, the strenj^ and flower of one 
and the same city turned upon itself ! What could be a strong- 
er proof of the blindness and infatuation of human nature, 
when carried away by its passions? Had they been willing to 
enjoy the fruits of their laoours in peace ana tranquillity, the 
greatest and best part of the world was their own. Or, if they 
must have indulged their thirst of victories and triumphs, the 
Parthians and Germans were yet to be subdued ; Scythia and 
India yet remained; together with a very plausible colour for 
the lust of new acquisitions, the pretence of civilizing barba- 
rians. And what Scythian horse, what Parthian arrows, what 
Indian treasures, could have resisted seventy thousand Ro- 
mans, led on by Poippey and Csesar, with whose names those 
nations had long been acquainted.'^ into such a variety of wild 
and savage countries had these two generals carried their vic- 
torious arms! Whereas now they stood threatening each other 
with destruction; not sparing even their own glory, though to 
it thev sacrificed their country, but prepared, one of them, to 
lose the reputation of being invincible, which hitherto they 
had both maintained. So that the alliance which they had 
contracted by Pompey's marriage to Julia, was from the first 
only an artful expeaient; and her charms were to form a self- 
interested compact, instead of being the pledge of a sincere 
friendship. 

The plain of Pharsalia was now covered with men, and 
horses, and arms; and the signal of battle beins given on both 
sides, the first on Caesar^s side who advanced to the charge 
was Caius Crastinus,* who commanded a corps of a hundred 
and twenty men, and was determined to make good his pro- 
mise to his general. He was the first man Caesar saw when 
he went out of the trenches in the morning; and upon Caesar's 
asking him what he thought of the battle, he stretched out his 
hand, and answered in a cheerful tone, — ^^ You will gain a 
glorious victory, and I shall have your praise this day, either 
alive or dead." In pursuance of this promise, he advanced 
the foremost, and many following to support him, he charged 
in the midst of the enemy. They soon took to their swords, 
and numbers were slain; but as Crastinus was making his 
way forward, and cutting down all before him, one of Pom- 

Eey's men stood to receive him, and pushed his sword in at 
is mouth with such force that it went through the nape of his 
neck. Crastinus thus killed, the fight was maintained with 
equal advantage on both sides. 
Pompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, but 

* So Caesar calls biro. Hii name in Plutarch ia Crasgiaimu, in Apf^Mi 

Crassinus. 
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often directed his eyes to the left, and lost time in waiting to 
see what execution nis cavalry would do there. Meanwhile, 
they had extended their squadrons to surround Cassar, and 
prepared to drive the few horse he had placed in front back 
upon the foot. At that instant Caesar gave the signal; upon 
which his cavalry retreated a little;* and the six cohorts, which 
consisted of tjiree thousand men, and had been placed behind 
the tenth legion, advanced to surround Pompey^s , cavalry; 
and coming close up to them, raised the points of their jave- 
lins, as they had been taught, and aimed them at the face.t 
Their adversaries, who were not experienced in any kind of 
fighting, and had not the least previous idea of this, could not 

Earry or endure the blows on their faces, but turned their 
acks, or covered their eyes with their hands, and soon fled 
with great dishonour. Caesar's men took no care to pursue 
them, but turned their force on the enemy's infantry, par- 
ticularly upon that wing which, now stripped of its horse, lay 
open to the attack upon all sides. The six cohorts, therefore, 
took them in flank, while the tenth legion charged them in 
front; and they who had hoped to surround the enemy, and 
now, instead of that, saw themselves surrounded, made but a 
short resistance, and then took to a precipitate flight 

By the great dust that was raised, Pompey conjectured the 
fate of his cavalry; and it is hard to say what passed in his 
mind at that moment He appeared liKe a man moon-struck 
and distracted; and without considering that he was Pompey 
the Great, or speaking to any one, he quitted the ranks, and 
retired step by step towards his camp; — a scene which can not 
be better painted tnan in these verses of Horoer::^ 

But partial Jove, espousing Hector's part. 

Shot heav'n-bred horror tlm>ugh the Grecian's hearty 

Confus'd, unnerved in Hector's presence g^wn, 

Amaz'd he stood, with terrors not his own. 

O'er his broad back his moony shield he threw. 

And glaring round by tardy steps withdrew. Pope, 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he sat down, 
and uttered not a word, till at last, upon finding that some of 

Amiot and Dacier translate this passage as we have done; though with a 
comma after nvxkotatt, it may posably bear the sense which the Latin and the 
former English translator have given it; namely, that they were placed there 
to prevent the tenth legion from being surrounded; but that does not ap- 
pear to be a natural construct! >n. 

•j- MtkSf feri faciem. 

4 In the eleventh book of the Ifiad, where he is speaking of the flight of 
Ajax before Hector. 
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the enemy entered the camp with the fugitives, he said, — 
" What! into my camp too!" After this short exclamation, he 
rose up, and dressing himself in a manner suitable to his for- 
tune, privately withdrew.* All the other legions fled; and a 
great slaughter was made in the camp, of the servants and 
others who had the care of the tents. But Asinius Polio, who 
then fought on Caesar's side, assures us, that of the regular 
troops there were not above six thousand men killed.t 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a spectacle which 
showed in strong colours, the vanity and folly of Pomi>ey's 
troops. All the tents were crowned with myrtle; the beds 
were strewed with flowers; the tables covered with cups, and 
bowls of wine set out. In short, every thing had the appear- 
ance of preparations for feasts and sacrifices, rather than for 
men gomg out to battle. To such a degree had their vain 
hopes corrupted them, and with such a senseless confidence 
they took the field! 

When Pompey had got at a little distance from the camp, 
he <}uitted his horse, ne had very few people about him; 
and, as he saw he was not pursued, he went softly on, wrapt 
up in such thoughts as we may suppose a man to have, who 
had been used for thirty-four years to conquer and carry all 
before him, and now in his old age first came to know what it 
was to be defeated and to fly. We may easily conjecture 
what his thoughts must be, when in one short hour ne had 
lost the glory and the power which had been growing up 
amidst so many wars and conflicts; and he who was lately 
guarded with such armies of horse and foot, and such great 
and powerful fleets, was reduced to so mean and contemptible 
an equipage, that his enemies, who were in search of him, 
could not Know him. 

* Caesar tells us, that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp made 8 
vi^rous resistance; but bein^at length overpowered, fled to a neig^hbourine 
mountain, where he resolved to invest them. But before he had finished 
his lines, want of water obliged them to abandon that post, and retire to* 
wards Larissa. Cxsar pursued the fugitives at the head of four legions, 
(not of the fourth legion, as the authors of the Universal History erroneous- 
ly say,) and after six miles march came up with them. But they not daring 
to engage troops flushed with victory, fled for refuge to a high hill, the 
foot of which was watered by a litUe river. Though Caesar's men were 
quite spent, and read^ to faint with the excessive heat and the fatigue of the 
whole day, yet, by his obligfing manner, he prevailed upon them to cut oflT 
the conveniency of the water from the enemy by a trench. Hereupon the 
unfortunate fugitives came to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and 
implored the demeficy of the conqueror. This they aU did, except some 
senators, who, as it was now night, escaped in the dark. Vide Cii» BeiL 
Civil, Uv. iii. c. 80. 

* Caesar says, that in all there were fifteen thousand killed^ and twenty- 
four thousand taken prisoners. 
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He passed by Larissa, and came to Tempe, where, burninr 
with tnirst, he threw himself upon his face, and drank out oT 
the river; after which he passed through the valley, and went 
down to the sea-coast There he spent the remainder of the 
night in a poor fisherman's cabin. Next morning, about break 
of day, he went on board a small river boat, taking with him 
such of his company as were freemen. The slaves he dis- 
missed, bidding tnem go to Caesar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coasting along, he saw a ship of burden just ready 
to sail, the master of which was Peticius, a Roman citizen, 
who, though not acq^uainted with Pompey, knew him by sight 
It happened that this man, the night Defore, dreamed he saw 
Pompey come and talk to him, not in the figure he had for- 
merly known him, but in mean and melancholy circumstances. 
He was giving the passengers an account of his dream, as per- 
sons, who have a great deal of time upon their hands, love to 
discourse about such matters; when, on a sudden, one of the 
mariners told him, he saw a little boat rowing up to him from 
the land, and the crew making signs, by shaking their gar- 
ments, and stretching out their hands. Upon £is Peticius 
stood up, and could distinguish Pompey among them, in the 
same form as he had seen him in his dream. Then beating 
his head for sorrow, he ordered the seamen to let down the 
ship's boat, and held out his hand to Pompey to invite him on 
board: for, by his dress, he perceived his cliange of fortune. 
Therefore, without waitinjg for any farther application, he 
took him up, and such of his companions as he thought proper, 
and then hoisted sail. The persons Pompey took with nim 
were the two Lentuli and Favonius; and a little after, they 
saw king Deiotarus beckoning to them with great earnestness 
from the shore, and took him up likewise. The master of the 
ship provided them the best supper he could; and when it was 
almost ready, Pompey, for want of a servant, was going to 
wash himself, but Favonius seeing it, stepped up, and Both 
washed and anointed him. All the time he was on board, he 
continued to wait upon him in all the offices of a servant, even 
to the washing of his feet and providing his supper; insomuch, 
that one who saw the unafiected simplicity ana sincere attach- 
ment with which Favonius performed these offices, cried out, 

•The generous mind adds dignity 



To eveiy act, and nothing* misbecomes it 

Pompey, in the course of his voyage, sailed by Amphipolis. 
and from thence steered for Mitylene, to take up Cornelia and 
his son. As soon as he reached the island, he sent a messen- 
ger to the town, with news far different from what Cornelia 

Vol. III. 20 
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expected. For, by the flattering accounts which man^ officious 

Sersons had given her, she understood that the dispute was 
ecided at Dyrrhachium; and that nothing but the pursuit of 
CsBsar remained to be attended to. The messenger finding 
her possessed with such hopes, had not power to make the 
usual salutations; but expressing the greatness of Pompey's 
misfortunes by his tears rather than words, only told her, — 
^^ She must make haste, if she had a mind to see jPompey with 
one ship only, and that not his own." 

At this news Cornelia threw herself upon the ground, where 
she lay a long time insensible and speechless. At last, coming 
to herself, she perceived there was no time to be lost in tears 
and lamentations, and, therefore, hastened through the town to 
the sea. Pompey ran to meet her, and received her to his 
arms as she was just goin^ to fall. While she buns upon his 
neck, she thus addressed him: — ^' I see, my dear husband, your 
present unhappy condition is the effect of my ill fortune, and 
not yours. Alas! how are you reduced to one poor vessel, 
who, before your marriage with Cornelia, traversed this sea 
with live hundred galleys? Why did you come to see me, and 
not rather leave me to my evil destiny, who have loaded you 
too with such a weight oi calamities? How happy had it been 
for nie to have died before I heard that Publius, my first hus- 
band, was killed by the Parthians; How wise, had I followed 
liim to the grave, as I once intended? What have I lived for 
since, but to bring misfortunes upon Pompey the Great?"* 

Such, we are assured, was tne speech of Cornelia; and 
Pompey answered: — ^^ Till this moment, Cornelia, you have 
experienced nothing but the smiles of fortune; and it was she 
who deceived you, oecause she staid with me longer than she 
commonly does with her favourites. But, fated as we are, we 
must bear this reverse, and make another trial of her; fo'r it 
is no more improbable, that we may emerge from this poor 
condition, and rise to great things again, than it was that we 
should fall from great things into this poor condition." 

Cornelia then sent to the city for her most valuable movea- 
bles, and her servants. The people of Mitylene came to pay 
their respects to Pompey, and to invite him to their city. But 
he refused to go, and bade them surrender themselves to the 

• Cornelia is represented by Lucan, too, as imputing' the misfortunes of 
Pompey to her alliance with him; and it seems, from one part of her speech 
on this occasion, that she should have been given to Caesar: — 

O utinam thalamos invisi Caesaris issem! 
If there were any thing in this, it might have been a material cause of the 
quarrel between Caesar and Pompey, as the latter, by means of this alliance, 
must have strengthened himself with the Crassian interest: for Cornelia wan 
the relict of Publius Crassus, the son of Marcus Crassus. 
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conqueror without fear; — ^^ For Caesar/' he tolS them, "had 
^eat clemency." After this he turned to Cratippus the phi* 
losopher, who was come from the town to see him, and began 
to complain a little of Providence, and express some douotis 
concerning it. Cratippus made some concessions, and, turning 
the discourse, encouraged him to hope better things, that he 
might not give him pain, by an unseasonable opposition to his 
arguments; else he might have answered his objections against 
Providence, by showing, that the state, and indeed the consti- 
tution was in such disorder, that it was necessary it should be 
changed into a monarchy. Or this one question would have 
silenced him, — " How do we know, Pompey, that if you had 
conquered, you would have made a better use of your good 
fortune than Caesar?" But we must leave the determinations 
of heaven to its superior wisdom* 

As soon as his wife and his friends were embarked, he set 
sail, and continued his course, without touching at any port, 
except for water and provisions, till he came to Attalia, a city 
of Pamphylia. There he was joined by some Cilician galleys; 
and besides picking up a number of soldiers, he found in a 
little time sixty senators about him. When he was informed 
that his fleet was still entire, and that Cato was gone to Africa 
with a considerable body of men, which he had collected after 
their flight, he lamented to his friends his great error in sufier- 
ing himself to be forced into an engagement at land, and mak- 
ing no use of those forces in which he was confessedly strongs 
er; nor even taking care to fight near his fleet, that in case of 
his meeting with a check at land, he might have been suppied 
from sea with another army, capable of making head against 
the enemy. Indeed, we find no greater mistake in Pompey 's 
whole conduct, nor a more remarkable instance of Caesar's ge- 
neralship, than in removing the scene of action to such a dis- 
tance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was necessary to undertake something with 
the small means he had left, he sent to some cities, and sailed 
to others himself, to raise money, and to jget a supply of men 
for his ships. But knowing the extraordinary celerity of the 
enemy's motions, he was afraid he might be oeforehand with 
him, and seize all that he was preparing. He, therefore, be- 
gan to think of retiring to some asylum, and proposed the 
matter in council. They could not think of any province in 
the Roman empire that would afibrd a safe retreat; and when 
they cast their eyes on the foreign kingdoms, Pompey men- 
tioned Parthia, as the most likely to receive and protect them 
in their present weak condition, and afterwards to send them 
pack with a force suflScient to retrieve their afiairs. Others 
were of opinion, it w«'is proper to apply to Africa, and to Jubft 
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in particular. But Theophanes of Lesbos observed, it was 
madness to leave Egypt, which was distant but three days' sail. 
Besides, Ptolemjr,* wno was growing towards manhood, had 
particular obligations to Pompey on his father's account: And 
should he go tnen, and put himself in the hands of the Par- 
thians, the most perfidious people in the world? He represent- 
ed what a wrons measure it would be, if, rather than trust to 
the clemency of a noble Roman, who was his father-in-law, 
and be contented with the second place of eminence, he would 
venture his person with Arsaces,t by whom even Crassus 
would not be taken alive. He added, that it would be ex- 
tremely absurd to carry a young woman of the family of Scipio 
among barbarians, who thought power consisted in the display 
of insolence and outrage; and where, if she escaped unviolat- 
ed, it would be believed she did not, after she had been with 
those who were capable of treating her with indignity. It is 
said, this last consideration only prevented his marching to 
the Euphrates; but it is some aouot with us, whether it was 
not rather his fate, than his opinion, which directed his steps 
another way. 

When it was determined that they should seek for refuge in 
Effvpt, he set sail from Cyprus with Cornelia, in a Seleucian 
galley. The rest accompanied him, some in ships of wsu\ and 
some in merchantmen; and they made a safe voya^. Being 
informed that Ptolemy was with his army at Pelusium, where 
he was engaged in war with his sister, he proceeded thither, 
and sent a messenger before him to notify his arrival, and to 
entreat the king's protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime minister, 
called a council of his ablest officers; though their advice had 
no more weight than he was pleased to allow it He ordered 
each, however, to give his opinion. But who can, without 
indignation, consider that the fate of Pompey the Great was 
to be determined by Photinus an eunuch, by Theodotus a man 
of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, and by 
Achillas an Egyptian? For among the king's chamberlains 
and tutors, these nad the greatest influence over him, and were 
the persons he most consulted. Pompey lay at anchor at some 
distance from the place, waiting the determination of this re- 
spectable board; while he thought it beneath him to be in- 
debted to Caesar for his safety. The council were divided in 

* This was Ptolemy DionyaiuSy the son of Ptolemy Auletes, who died in 
the year of Rome 704, which was the year before the battle of Pharsalia. 
He was now in his fourteenth year. 

f From this passagfe it appears, that Arsaces was the common name of 
the kings of Parthia. For it was not the proper name of the king then upoa 
the throne, nor of him whq w|M at war with Crasgus* 
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their opinions; some advising the prince to give him an ho- 
nourable reception, and others to send him an order, to de- 
gart But Theodotus, to displa}^ his eloauence, insisted that 
om were wrong: — ^^ If you receive him," said he, " you will 
have Caesar for your enemy, and Pompey for your master. If 
you order him off, Pompey may one day revenge the affront, 
and Caesar resent your not having put him in his hands. The 
best method, therefore, is to sena for him, and put him to 
deatn. By this means you will do Caesar a favour, and have 
nothing to fear from Pompey." He added with a smile> — 
"Dead men do not bite." 

Tnis advice being approved of, the execution of it was 
committed to Achillas. In consequence of which, he took 
with him Septimius, who had formerly been one of Pompey's 
officers, and Salvias, who had also acted under him as a cen- 
turion, with three or four assistants, and made up to Pompey's 
ship; where his principal friends and officers had assembled to 
see how the affair went on. When they perceived there was 
nothingmagnificent in their reception, nor suitable to the hopes 
which Theophanes had conceived, but that a few men only, in 
a fishing-boat, came to wait upon them, such want of respect 
appeared a suspicious circumstance; and they advised Pom- 
pey, while he was out of the reach of missive weapons, to get 
out to the main sea. 

Meantime the boat approaching, Septimius spoke firsIL ad- 
dressing Pompey in Latin, by the title o£ Imperaiat\ Then 
Achillas saluted nim in Greek, and desired him to come into 
the boat, because the water was very shallow towards the 
shore, and a galley must strike upon the sands. At tiie same 
time they saw several of the king's ships getting ready, and 
the shore covered with troops, so that if they would have 
changed their minds, it was then too late; besides, their dis- 
trust would have furnished the assassins with a pretence for 
their injustice. He therefore embraced Cornelia, who la- 
mented his sad exit before it happened; and ordered two cen- 
turions, one of his enfranchised slaves, named Philip, and a 
servant called Scenes, to get into the boat before him. When 
Achillas had hold of his hand, and he was going to step in 
himself, he turned to his wife and son, and repeated that yersQ 
of Sophocles,-^ 

Seek*st thou a tyrant's door? then fkrewell, freedom! 
Though free as air before . ■■ ■ ■ 

These were the last words he spoke to them. 

As there was a considerable aistance between the galley and 
the shore, and he observed that not a man in the boat showed 

Vol. III. 2 G SO* 
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him the least civility, or even spoke to him, he looked at Sep- 
timius, and said, — '^ Methinks 1 remember you to have been 
my fellow-soldier;" but he answered only with a nod, with- 
out testifying any regard or friendship. A profound silence 
again taking place, Pompey took out a paper, in which he had 
written a speech in Greek, that he designed to make to Ptole- 
my, and amused himself with reading it 

When they approached the shore, Cornelia with her friends 
in the galley, watched the event with great anxiety. She was 
a little encouraged when she saw a number of the King's great 
officers coming down to the strand, in all appearance to receive 
her husband, and do him honour. But the moment Pompey 
was taking hold of Philip's hand to raise himself with more 
ease, Septimius came behind, and ran him through the body; 
after which, Salvius and Achillas also drew their swords. 
Pompey took his robe in both hands, and covered his face; 
and, without saying or doing the least thing unworthy of him, 
submitted to his fate; only uttering a groan, while they des- 
patched him with many blows. He was then just fifty-nine 
years old, for he was killed the day after his birth-day.* 

Cornelia, and her friends in the ^Ueys, upon seeing him 
murdered, gave a shriek that was neard to the shore, and 
weighed anchor immediately. Their flight was assisted by a 
brisk gale as they got out more to sea; so that the Egyptians 
gave up their design of pursuing them. 

The murderers naving cut oflF Pompey 's head, threw the 
body out of the boat naked, and left it exposed to all who 
were desirous of such a sight Philip staid till their curiosity 
was satisfied, and then washed the body with sea-water, and 
wrapped it in one of his own garments, because he had no- 
thing else at hand. The next thin^ was to look out for wood 
for the funeral pile; and casting his eyes over the shore, he 
spied the old remains of a fisnine-boat, which, though not 
large, would make a sufficient pile tor a poor naked body that 
was not quite entire. 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank, and putting 
them together, an old Roman, who had made some of his first 
campaigns under Pompey, came up, and said to Philip, — 
** Who are you that are preparing the funeral of Pompey the 
Great?" Philip answered, — ^''I am his freed man." — ^^But 

* Some divines, in sajing^ that Pompey never prospered after he presum- 
ed to enter the sanctuary in the temple at Jerusalem, intimate, that lus 
misfoilunes were owing to that profanation; but we forbear, with Plutarch, 
to comment upon the providential determinations of the Supreme Beinc^. 
Indeed, he feU a sacrifice to as vile a set of people as he had oefore insutt- 
ed{ for, the Jews excepted, there was not upon earth a more despicable 
XBce of men than the cowardly, cruel Egyptians. 
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you shall not/' said the old Roman, " have this honour en- 
tirely to yourself. As a work of piety offers itself, let me 
have a share in it; that I may not aDsolutely repent my hav* 
ing passed so many years in a foreign countr}r; but, to compen- 
sate many misfortunes, may have the consolation of doing some 
of the last honours* to the greatest general Rome ever pro- 
duced." lu this manner was the funeral of Pompey conducted- 

Next day, Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what had 
passed, because he was upon his voyage from Cyprus, arrived 
upon the Egyptian shore, and as he was coasting alone, saw 
the funeral pile, and Philip, whom he did not yet know^ 
standing by it Upon which he said to himself, — ^^ Who haa^ 
finished his days, and is going to leave his remains upon this 
shore?" adding, after a short pause, with a sigh, — ^^^Ahf Pom- 
pey the Great! perhaps thou mayest be the man." Lentulus 
soon after went on shore, and was taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great As for Caesar, he 
arrived not long after in E^pt, which he found in great dis- 
order. When they came to present the head, he turned from 
it and the person who brought it, as a sight of horror. He 
received the seal, but it was with tears. The device was a 
lion holding a sword. The two assassins, Achillas and Pho- 
tinus, he put to death; and the king, being defeated in battle, 
perished in the river. Theodotus, me rhetorician, escaped the 
vengeance of Caesar by leaving Egypt; but he wandered about 
a miserable fugitive, and was hated wherever he went At 
last Marcus Brutus, who killed Caesar, found the wretch in 
his province of Asia, and put him to death, after having made 
him suffer the most exquisite tortures. The ashes of Pom- 
pey were carried to Cornelia, who buried them in his lands 
near Alba.t 

• of touching and wrapping up the body. 

■\ Poinpey has, in aU appearance, and in aU consideiations of his chamctery 
had less lustice done him by historians, than any other man of his time. His 
popular humanity, his military and political skill, his prudenee,. (w]\ich he 
sometimes unfortunately gave up,) his natural bravery and generosity, his 
conjugal virtues, which (though sometimes impeached) were both naturally 
and morally great; his cause, which was certanly, in its original interests, 
the cause of Rome; all these circumstances entiUed him to a more distin- 
gfuished and more respectable character than any of his historians have 
thought proper to afford him. One circumstance, indeed, renders the ac« 
counts wnich the writers, who rose after the established monarchy, have 
given of his opposition, perfectly reconcileable to the prejudice which ap" 
pears agirunst nim; or rather to the reluctance which they have shown to 
that praise which they seemed to have felt that he deserved: MHien the 
commonwealth was no more, and the supporters of its interests had fiillen 
with it, then histor)% itself, not to mention poetry, departed from its proper 
privilege of impartiality, and even Plutarch miade a sacrifice to imperial 
power. 
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COMPARED. 



StTCH is the account we had to give of the lives of these two 
great men; and, in drawing up the parallel, we shall previously 
take a short survey of the difference in their characters. 

In the first place, Pompey rose to power, and established his 
reputation, by just and laudable means; partly by the strength 
of his own genius, and partly by his services to Sylla, in free- 
ing Italy from various attempt^ of despotism; whereas Age- 
silaus came to the throne by methods equally immoral and ir- 
religious; for it was by accusing Leotychidas of bastard y, 
whom his brother had acknowledged as his legitimate son, and 
by eluding the oracle relative to a lame king.* 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due respect to Sylla 
during his life, and took care to see his remains honourably 
interred, notwithstanding the opposition it met with from Le- 
pidus; and afterwards he gave his daughter to Faustus, the son 
of Sylla. On the other hand, Agesilaus shook off Lysander 
upon a slight pretence, and treated him with great indignity. 
Yet the services Pompey received from Sylla were not greater 
than those he had rendered him; whereas Agesilaus was ap- 
pointed king of Sparta by Lysander's means, and afterwards 
captain-general of Greece. In the third place, Pompey's of- 
fences against the laws and the constitution were principally 
owing to his alliances; to his supporting either CaBsar or Scipio 
(whose daughter he had married) in their unjust demands. 
Agesilaus not only gratified the passion of his son, by sparing 
the life of Sphodrias, whose death ought to have atoned for the 
injuries he had done the Athenians; but he likewise screened 
Phnebidas, who was guilty of an egregious infraction of the 
league with the Thebans, and it was visibly for the sake of his 
crime that he took him into his protection. In short, what- 
ever troubles Pompey brought upon the Romans, either 
through ignorance, or a timorous complaisance for his friends, 
Agesilaus brought as great distresses upon the SpartanSj through 

* See the life of Agesilaus. 
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a spirit of obstinacy and resentment; for such was the spirit 
that kindled the Boeotian war. 

If, when we are mentioning their faults, we may take no- 
tice of their fortune, the Romans could have no previous idea 
of that of Pompey; but the Lacedaemonians were sufficiently 
forewarned of the danger of a lame reign, and vet Agesilaus 
would not suffer them to avail themselves of that warning.* 
Nay, supposing Leotychidas a mere stranger, and as much a 
bastard as he was, yet the family of Eury tion could easily have 
supplied Sparta with a king who was neither spurious nor 
maimed, had not Lysander been industrious enough to render 
the oracle obscure for the sake of Agesilaus. 

As to their political talents, there never was a finer measure 
than that of Agesilaus, when in the distress of the Spartans 
how to proceed against the fugitives after the battle of Leuctra, 
he decreed that the laws should be silent for that day. We 
have nothing of Pompey's that can possibly be compared to it. 
On the contrary, he tnought himseli exempted from observing 
the laws he haa made, and that his transgressing them showed 
his friends his superior power: whereas AgesUaus, when un- 
der a necessity of contravening the laws, to save a number of 
citizens, found out an expedient which saved both, the laws 
and the criminals. I must also reckon among his political vir- 
tues, his inimitable behaviour upon the receipt of the acytcde^ 
which ordered him to leave Asia in the height of his success. 
For he did not, like Pompey, serve the commonwealth only 
in affairs which contributed to his own ^eatness; the good of 
his country was his great object, and, with a view to that, he 
renounced such power and so much glory, as no man had 
either before or after him except Alexander the Great. 

If we view them in another light, and consider their mili- 
tary performances, the trophies which Pompey erected were 
so numerous, the armies he led so powerful, and the pitched 
battles he won so extraordinary, that I suppose Xenophon 
himself would not compare the victories of Agesilaus with 
them; though that historian, on account of his other excellen- 
cies, has been indulged the peculiar privilege of saying what 
he pleased of his hero. 

There was a difference too, I think, in their behaviour to 
their enemies, in point of equity and moderation. Agesilaus 

* It ifl true the latter part of Afpesilaus's reign was unfortunate; but the 
misfortunes were owing to his mahcc agunst the Thebans, and to his fight- 
ing, (contrary to the laws of Lycurgus) the same enemy so frequently, that 
he taught them to beat him at last 

Nevertheless, the oracle, as we have observed in a former note* probably 
meant the lameness of the kinfpdom, in having but one kinf^iiifiteaa of two^ 
and not the lameness of the king. 
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was bent upon enslaving Thebes, and destroyed Messene; the 
former the city from which his family sprung, the latter Spar- 
ta's sister colony;* and in the attempt he was near ruining 
Sparta itself. On the other hand, Pompey, after he had con- 
quered the pirates, bestowed cities on such as were willing to 
change their way of life; and when he might have led Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, captive at the wheels of his chariot, he rather 
chose to make him an ally; on which occasion he made use of 
that memorable expression, — " I prefer the glory that will last 
forever to that of a day." 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue is to be decided 
by such actions and counsels as are most characteristical of the 
great and wise commander, we shall find that the Lacedsemo- 
nian leaves the Roman far behind. In the first place, he never 
abandoned his city, though it was besieged by seventy thou- 
sand men, while he had but a handful of men to oppose them 
with, and those lately defeated in the battle of Leuctra. But 
Pompey ,t upon Caesar's advancmg with five thousand three 
hundred men only, and taking one little town in Italy, left 
Rome in a panic; either meanly yielding to so trifling a force, 
or failing in his intelligence of their real numbers. In nis flight 
he carried oflF his own wife and children, but he left those of 
the other citizens in a defenceless state; when he ought either 
to have staid and conquered for his country, or to have accept- 
ed such conditions as the conqueror might impose, who was 
both his fellow-citizen and his relation. A little while before, 
he thought it insupportable to prolong the term of his com- 
mission, and to grant him another consulship; and now he suf- 
fered him to take possession of the city, and to tell Metellus, 
— ^^ That he considered him, and all the other inhabitants, as 
his prisoners." 

Ii it is the principal business of a general to know how to 
bring the enemy to a battle when he is stronger, and how to 
avoid being compelled to one when he is weaker, Agesilaus 
understood that rule perfectly well, and, by observing it, con- 
tinued always invincible. JBut Pompey could never take 
Caesar at a disadvantage: on the contrary, he suffered Caesar to 
take the advantage of him, by being brought to hazard all in 

* For Hercules was bom at Thebes, and Messene was a colony of the He- 
raclidx, as well as Sparta. The Latin and French translations have mistaken 
the sense of this passage. 

t Here is another egpregious instance of Plutarch's prejudice against the 
character of Pompey. It is certain that he left not Rome till he was well 
convinced of the impossibility of maintaining it against the arms of Cxsar. 
For he was not only coming against it with a force much more powerful 
than is here mentioned; but be had rendered even a siege unnecessary, bj 
a previous distribution of his gold amongst the citizens. 
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an action at land; the consequence of which was, that Caesar 
became master of his treasures, his provisions, and the sea it- 
self, when he might have preserved them all, had he known 
how to avoid a battle. 

As for the apology that is made for Pompey in this ease, it 
reflects the greatest dishonour upon a general of his experience. 
If a young officer had been so much dispirited and disturbed 
by the tumults and clamours among his troops, as to depart 
from his better judgment, it would have been pardonable: but 
for Pompey the Great, whose camp the Romans called their 
country, and whose tent their senate, while they gave the name 
of rebels and traitors to those who staid and acted as praetors 
and consuls in Rome; for Pompey, who had never been known 
to serve as a private soldier, out had made all his campaigns 
with the greatest reputation as general; for such a one to be 
forced by the scoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and the fear 
of being called Agamemnon, to risk the fate of the whole em- 
pire, and of liberty, upon the cast of a single die — who can 
near it? — If he dreaded only present infamy, lie ought to have 
made a stand at first, and to have fought for the city of Romje; 
and not, after calling his flight a manoeuvre of Themistocles, to 
look upon the delaying a battle in Thessaly as a dishonour. 
For the gods had not appointed the fields of Pharsalia as the 
lists in which he was to contend for the empire of Rome, nor 
was he summoned by a herald to make his appearance there, 
or otherwise forfeit the palm to another. Tnere were innu- 
merable plains and cities, nay, his command of the sea* left the 
whole earth to his choice, had he been determined to imitate 
Maximus, Marius, or Lucullus, or Agesilaus himself. 

Agesilaus certainly had no less tumults to encounter in 
Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to come out and 
fight for his dominions: nor were the calumnies and slanders 
he met with in Egypt, from the madness of the king, less grat- 
ing when he advised that prince to lie still for a time. Yet, by 
pursuing the sage measures he had first fixed upon, he not 
only saved the Egyptians in spite of themselves, but kept 
Sparta from sinking in the earthquake that threatened her; 
nay, he erected there the best trophy imaginable against the 
Thebans; for, by keeping the Spartans from their ruin, which 
they were so obstinately bent upon, he put it in their power to 
conquer afterwards. Hence it was that Agesilaus was praised 
by the persons whom he had saved by violence; and Pompey, 
who committed an error in complaisance to others, was con- 
demned by those who drew him into it Some say, indeed, 
that he was deceived by his father-in-law, Scipio, who, want- 
ing to convert to his own use the treasures he had brought 
from Asia, had concealed them for that purpose, and hastened 
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the action^ under pretence that the supplies would soon fail. 
But, supposing that true, a general should not hare suffered 
himself to be so easily deceived, nor, in consequence of being 
so deceived, have hazarded the loss of all. Such are the prin- 
cipal strokes that mark their military characters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither out of ne- 
cessity; the other, without any necessity or sufBcient cause, 
listed himself in the service of a barbarous prince, to raise a 
fund for carrying on the war with the Greeks: so that, if we 
accuse the Egyptians for their behaviour to Pompey, the Egyp- 
tians blame Agesilaus as much for his behaviour to them. The 
one was betrayed by those in whom he put his trust; the other 
was guilty of a breach of trust, in deserting those whom he 
went to support, and going over to their enemies. 
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LIFE OF ALEXANDER 



In this volume we shall give the lives of Alexander the 
Great, and of Caesar, who overthrew Pompey; and as the quan- 
tity of materials is so sreat, we shall only premise that we nope 
for indulgence, though we do not give tne actions in full ae- 
tail, and with a scrupulous exactness, but rather in a short sum- 
mary;* since we are not writing histories but lives. Nor is it 
always in the most distinguished achievements that men's vir- 
tues or vices may be best discerned; btit very often an action 
of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a per- 
son's real character more than the greatest sieges or the most 
important battles. Therefore, as painters in their portraits 
labour the likeness in the face, and particularly about the eyes, 
in which the peculiar turn of mind most appears, and run over 
the rest with a more careless hand; so we must be permitted 
to strike off the features of the soul, in order to give a real 
likeness of these great men, and leave to others flie circum- 
stantial detail of their labours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a descendant of 
Hercules by Caranus,* and of -ZEacus by Neoptolemus. His 
father Philip is said to Jiave been initiated, when very young, 
along with Olympias, in the mysteries at Samothrace; and 
having conceived an affection for her, he obtained her in mar- 
riage of her brother Arymbas, to whom he applied, because she 
was left an orphan. The night before the consummation of the 
marriage, she dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her belly, 
which Kindled a great fire, and that the flame extended itself 
far and wide before it disappeared. And some time after the 
marriage, Philip dreamed tnat he sealed up the queen's womb 
with a seal, the impression of which he thought was a lion. 
Most of the interpreters believed the dream announced some 

* Caranus, the sixteenth in descent from Hercules, made himself mastet 
of Macedonia in the year before Christ 1794; and Alexander the Great wai 
the twenty-second in descent from Caranus; so that from Hercules to Alex- 
ander there were thirty-eight generations. The descent by his mcyther's 
side is not so clear, there being many degrees wanting in it It is suifident 
to know that Olympias was the daughter of Neoptolemus, and niter to 
Airmbas. 
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reason to doubt the honour of Olympias, and that Philip oufi^ht 
to look more closely to her conduct But Aristander of Tel- 
mesus, said, it only denoted that the queen was pregnant; for 
a seal was never put upon any thinji; that was empty; and that 
the child would prove a boy of a bold and lion-like courage. A 
serpent was also seen \yinz by Olympias as she slept; which is 
saia to have cooled Philip^s affections for her more than any 
thing, insomuch that he seldom repaired to her bed afterwards; 
whether it was that he feared some enchantment from her, or 
abstained from her embraces, because he thought them taken 
up by some superior being. 

Some, indeed, relate the affair in another manner. They 
tell us, that the women of this country were of old extremely 
fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus and the orgies of Bacchus; 
and that they were called Clodonea and MimaSoneSy because in 
many things they imitated the Edonian and Thracian women 
about Mount Haemus; from whom the Greek word threscuein 
seems to be derived, which signifies the exercise of extrava- 
gant and superstitious observances. Olympias being remark- 
ably ambitious of these inspirations, and desirous of giving 
the enthusiastic solemnities a more strange and horrid appear- 
.'jncc, introduced a number of large tame serpents, which often 
creeping out of the ivy and the mystic fans, and entwining 
nhoutthe thyrsuses and garlands of the women, struck the spec- 
In tors with terror. 

Philip, however, upon this appearance,* sent Chiron of Me- 
galopolis to consult the oracle at Delphi; and we are told, 
Apollo commanded him to sacrifice to Jupiter Ammon, and 
to pay his homage principally to that god. It is also said, he 
lost one of his eyes, whicn was that he applied to the chink of 
the door, when he saw the god in his wile's embraces, in the 
form of a serpent According to Eratosthenes, Olympias, 
when she conducted Alexander on his way in the first expedi- 
tion, privately discovered to him the secret of his birth, and 
exhorted him to behave with a dignity suitable to his divine 
extraction. Others afiirm that she absolutely rejected it as an 
impious fiction, and used to say, — ^'^Will Alexander never 
leave embroiling me with Juno?" 

Alexandert was born on the sixth of Hecatombaeon | (July), 

* We do not think the word ^atfxA relates to the dream^ but to the ap- 
pearing* of the serpent. 

fin the first year of the hundred and sixth Olympiad, before Christ 354. 

i JElian { Var. Hist. 1. ii. c. 25,) says expressly, that Alexander was bom 
and died in t!ie sixth day of the month Thargelion. But supposing* Plutarch 
tight in placmg his birth in the month Hecatombxon, yet not that month, 
but Boedromion, then answered to the Macedonian month Lbus{ as appears 
iUearly from a letter of Philip's, still preserved in the orations of Demos- 
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which the Macedonians call Lbusy the same day that the tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt; upon which Hegesias the 
Ma^nesian has uttered a conceit frigid enough to have extin- 
guished the flames: — ^' It is no wonder/' said he, " that the 
temple of Diana was burnt, when she was at a distance em- 
ployed in bringing Alexander into the world." All the mngi^ 
who were then at Ephesus, looked upon the fii^e as a sign 
which betokened a much greater misfortune: they ran about 
the town, beating their faces, and crying, — " That day had 
brought forth the great scourge and destroyer of Asia.'^ 

Philip had just taken the city of Potid»a,* and three mes- 
sengers arrived the same day with extraordinary tidings. The 
Qrst informed him that Parmenio had gained a great battle 
against the lUyrians; the second, that his race-horse had won 
the prize at the Olympic games; and the third, that Olympias 
was brought to bed of Alexander. His ioy, on that occasion^ 
was great, as might naturally be expected; and the soothsayers 
increased it by assuring him that his son, who was born in the 
midst of three victories, must of course prove invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resemble him, were 
those of Lyslppus, who alone had his permission to represent 
him in marble. The turn of his head, which leaned a little to 
one side, and the quickness of his eye, in which many of his 
friends and successors most affected to imitate him, were best 
hit off by that artist. Apelles painted him in the character of 
Jupiter armed with thunder, but did not succeed as to his com- 
plexion. He overcharged the colouring, and made his skin 
too brown; whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in his face 
and upon his breast We read in the memoirs of Aristoxe- 
nus, tnat a most agreeable scent proceeded from his skin; and 
that his breath and whole body were so fragrant, that they per- 
fumed his under-garments. The cause of this, might possibly 
be his hot temperament For, as Theophrastus conjectures, it 
is the concoction of moisture by heat which produces sweet 
odours; and hence it is that those countries which are driest 
and most parched with heat, produce spices of the best kind, 
and in the greatest quantity; tne sun exhaling from the surface 
of bodies that moisture which is the instrument of corruption. 
It seems to have been the same heat of constitution which 

thenes, (m Orai. it Conmd.), In after times, indeed, the month LSus m»> 
swered to Hecatombacon, which, wi-^hout doubt, was the cause of Plutarch^ 
mistake. 

* This is another mistake. Potidxa was taken two years before, viz, in 
the third year of the hundred and third Olympiad; for which we have again 
the authority of Demosthenes, who was Philip's contemporary, (in Oral, 
ami, Lcptinan), as well as Diodorus Siculus, 1. xvi. 
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made Alexander so much inclined to drink, and so sabject to 
passion. 

His continence showed itself at an early period. For, 
though he was vigorous, or rather violent in nii other pur- 
suits, he was not easily moved by the pleasures of the body; 
and if he tasted them, it was with great moderation. But 
there was something superlatively great and sublime in his 
ambition, far above his years. It was not all sorts of honour 
that he courted, nor did he seek it in every track, like his 
father Philip, who was as proud of his eloquence as any so- 
phist could be, and who had the vanity to record his victories 
m the Olympic chariot-race in the impression of his coins. 
Alexander, on the other hand, when he was asked by some of 
the people about him, — '^ Whether he would not run in the 
Olympic race?" (for he was swift of foot,) answered, — ^' Yes, 
if I had kings for my antagonists." It appears that he had a 
perfect aversion to the whole exercise ot wrestling.* For, 
thoujgh he exhibited many other sorts of games and public di- 
versions, in which he proposed prizes for tragic poets, for musi- 
cians who practised upon the flute and lyre, and for rhapsodists 
too; thougn he entertained the people with the hunting of dl 
manner of wild beasts, and witn fencing or fighting with the 
staff, yet he gave no encouragement to boxing or to the Pan- 
cratiumA 

Ambassadors from Persia happened to arrive in the absence 
of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving them in his stead, 

fained upon them creatly by his politeness and solid sense, 
[e asked them no childish or trifimg question, but inquired 
the distances of places, and the roads through the upper pro- 
vinces of Asia: he desired to be informed of the character of 
their king, in what manner he behaved to his enemies, and in 
what the strength and power of Persia consisted. The am- 
bassadors were struck with admiration, and looked upon the 
celebrated shrewdness of Philip as nothing in comparison of 
the lofty and enterprising genius of his son. Accordingly, 
whenever news was brought that Philip had taken some strong 
town, or won some great battle, the young man, instead of 
appearing delighted with it, used to say to his companions, — 
" My father will go on conquering, tiU there be nothing ex- 
traordinary left for you and me to do." As neither pleasure 
nor riches, but valour and glory, were his great objects, he 
thought that, in proportion as the dominions he was to receive 

* Philopcemen, like him, had an aversion for wrestling, because all the 
exercises which fit a roan to excel in it make him unfit for war. 

f If it be asked how this shows that Alexander did not lov^ wrestling^ th« 
answer is, the Pancrg$i\km w;^ a nu3;ture of boxing and wre^Uing. 
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from his father srew greater, there would be less room for 

him to distinguish himself. Every new acquisition of territory 
he considered as a diminution of his scene of action; for he 
did not desire to inherit a kingdom that would bring him opu- 
lence, luxury, and pleasure, but one that would afford him 
wars, conflicts, and all the exercise of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leonidas, a 
relation of the queen's, and a man of jgreat severity of man- 
ners, was at the head of them. He did not like the name of 
preceptor, though the employment was important and honour- 
able: and, indeed, his dignity and alliance to the royal family 
gave him the title of the prince's governor. He who had both 
tne name and business of preceptor was Lysimachus the Acar- 
nanian; a man who had neither merit nor politeness, nor any 
'thing to recommend him, but his calling^ himself Phoenix; 
Alexander, Achilles; and Philip, Peleus. This procured him 
some attention, and the second place about the prince's person. 

When Philonicus the Thessalian offered the horse named 
Bucephalus in sale to Philip, at the price of thirteen talents.* 
the king, with the prince, and manv others, went into the field 
to see some trial made of him. Tne horse appeared extreme- 
ly vicious and unmanageable, and was so far from suffering 
himself to be mounted, that he would not bear to be spoken 
to, but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip was dis- 
pleased at their bringing nim so wild and ungovernable a horse, 
and bade them take him away. But Alexander, who had ob- 
served him well, said, — ^** "What a horse are they losing for 
want of skill and spirit to manage him!" Philip at first took 
no notice of this; but, upon the prince's often repeating ^e 
same expression, and showing great uneasiness, he said, — 
" Young man, you find fault with your elders, as if you knew 
more than they, or could manage tne horse better." ** And 1 
certainly could," answered the prince. " If you should not 
be abl-e to ride him, what forfeiture will you submit to for your 
rashness?" " I will pay the price of the horse." 

Upon this all the company laughed, but the king and prince 
agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the horse, and 
laying hold on the bridle, turned him to the sun; for he had ob- 
served, it seems, that the shadow which fell before the horse, 

* That is, 2518/. 15«. sterling. This will appear a moderate price com* 
pared with what we find in Varro, (DtlU Rustic lib. iii. c. 2,) viz, that Q. 
Axius, a senator, g^ve four hundrea thousand sesterces for an ass; and still 
more moderate when compared with the account of Tavemier, that some 
horses in Arabia were valued at a hundred thousand crowns. 

Pliny, in his Natural History, says, the price of Bucephalus was nxteen 
talents: — Sedcdm iakntisferunt ex PHknid Fharsaiiigrege emph$m,^^]St$» 
Nat. lib. viii. c 42. 

21* 
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and continually moved as he moved, greatly disturbed him. 
While his fierceness and fuir lasted, he kept speaking to him 
softly, and stroking him; after which he gently let fall his 
mantle, leap>ed lightly upon his hack, and eot nis seat very 
safe. Then, without pulling the reins too hard, or using ei- 
ther whip or spur, he set him a going. As soon as he perceiv- 
ed nis uneasiness abated, and tnat he wanted only to run, he 
put him in a full gallop, and pushed him on both with the voice 
and the spur. 

Philip and all his court were in great distress for him at first, 
and a profound silence took place. But when the prince had 
turned him and brought him straight back, they ail received 
him with loud acclamations, except liis father, who wept for 
joy, and kissing him, said, — ^' Seek another kingdom, mjrson, 
that may be worthy of thy abilities; for Macedonia is too 
small for thee." Perceiving that he did not easily submit to 
authority, because he would not be forced to any thing, but 
that he might be led to his duty by the gentler hand of reason, 
he took the method of persuasion rather than of command. 
He saw that his education was a matter of too great impor- 
tance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in music, and the 
common circle of sciences; and that his genius (to use the ex- 
pression of Sophocles) required 

The rudder's guidance, and the curb's restraint 

He, therefore, sent for Aristotle, the most celebrated and 
learned of all the philosophers; and the reward he gave him 
for forming his son was not only honourable, but remarkable 
for its propriety. He had formerly dismantled the city of 
Stagira, where that philosopher was born, and now he rebuilt 
it, and re-established the inhabitants, who had either fled or 
been reduced to slavery.* He also prepared a lawn, called 
Mieza, for their studies and literary conversations: where they 
still show us Aristotle's stone-seats and shady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political 
knowledge, but was also instructed in those more secret and 
profound branches of science, which they call acroamatic and 
epoptic, and which they did not communicate to every common 
scholar.t For when Alexander was in Asia, and received in- 
formation that Aristotle had published some books in which 
those points were discussed, he wrote him a letter in behaU 

* Pliny the elder and Valerius Maximus tell us, that Stagira iras rebuilt 
by Alexander, and this when Aristotle was very old. 

j- The scholars in general, were instructed only in the ixUaic doctrines, 
ride jM.^Mi.hb.vi. cap. 5. 
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of philosophy, in which he hiamed the course he had taken. 
The following is a copy of it: — 

"Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in 
publishing the acroamatic parts of science.* In what shall we 
differ from others, if the sublimcr knowledge which we gained 
from you be made common to all the world? For my part, 1 
had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the superior partit of 
learning, than in the extent of power and dominion. Fare- 
well.'' 

Aristotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, and by way 
of excuse for himself, made answer, " that those points were 
published and not published." In fact, his book of metaphy- 
sics is written in such a manner, that no one can learn that 
branch of science from it, much less teach it others: it serves 
only to refresh the memories of those who have been taught 
by a master. 

It appears also to me, that it was by Aristotle rather than 
any other person, that Alexander was assisted in the study of 
physic; for he not onljr loved the theory, but the practice too, 
as IS clear from his epistles, where we find that he prescribed 
to his friends medicines and a proper regimen. 

He loved polite learning too; and his natural thirst of know- 
ledge made him a man of extensive reading. The Iliad, he 
thought, as well as called, a portable treasure of military 
knowledge; and he had a copjr corrected by Aristotle, which 
is called the casket copyA Onesicritus informs us that he used 
to lay it under his pillow with his sword. As he could not 
find many other books in the upper provinces of Asia, he wrote 
to Harpalus for a supply ^who sent nim the works of Philistus, 
most of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and -^schylus, 
and the Dithyrambics of TelestusJ and Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man he admired in his younger years; 
and, as he said himself, he had no less affection for him than 
for his own father: — ^^ From the one he derived the blessing of 
life, from the other the blessing of a good life.'' But after- 
wards he looked upon him with an eye of suspicion. He never, 

* Doctrines taught by private communicalion, and delivered vtivf voce, 
f He kept it In a rich casketfound among* the spoils of Darius. A correct 
copy of this edition, revised by Aristotle, Callisthenes, and Anaxarchus, 
was published after the death of Alexander. « Darius," said Alexander, 
* used to keep his ointments in Uiis casket; but I, who have no time to anoint 
myself, will convert it to a nobler use." 

t Telestus was a poet of some reputation, and a monument was erected to 
his memory by Aristratus the Sicyonian tyrant Protog^nes was sent for to 
paint this monument, and not arriving within the limited time, was in dan- 
ger of the tvrant*8 (^spleasure, but the celerity and excellence of his exe- 
cution saved him. Philoxenus was his scholar, Philistus was an historisn 
often cited by Plutarch. 
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indeed, did the philosopher any harm; but the testimonies of 
his regard being neither so extraordinary nor so endearing as 
before, discovered something of a coMness. However, his 
love of philosophy, which he was either born with, or at least 
conceived at an early period, never quitted his soul; as ap- 

Eears from the honours he paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents 
e sent Xenocrates,* and his attentions to Dandamis and 
Calanus. 

When Philip went upon his expedition against Byzantium, 
Alexander was only sixteen years of age; yet he was left re- 

fent of Macedonia, and keeper of the seal. The Medarit re- 
elling during his recency, he attacked and overthrew them, 
took their city, expelled the barbarians, planted there a colony 
of people collected from various parts, and eave it the name 
of Alexandropolis. He fought m the battle of Chseronea 
against the Greeks, and is said to have been the first man that 
broke the sacred band of Thebans. In our times an old oak 
was shown near the Cephisus, called Alexander's oak, because 
his tent had been pitched under it; and a piece of ground, at 
no great distance, in which the Macedonians had buried their 
dead. 

This early display of great talents made Philip very fond of 
his son, so that it was with pleasure he heard the Macedonians 
call Alexander king, and him only general. But the troubles 
which his new marriage and his amours caused in his family, 
and the bickerings among the women dividing the whole king- 
dom into parties, involved him in many quarrels with his son; 
all which were heightened by Olympias, who, being a woman 
of a jealous and vindictive temper, inspired Alexander with 
unfavourable sentiments of his father. The misunderstanding 
broke out into a flame on the following occasion. Philip fefl 
in love with a young lady named Cleopatra, at an unseasona- 
ble time of life, and married her. When they were celebrating 
the nuptials, her uncle, Attalus, intoxicated with liquor, de^ 
sired tne Macedonians to entreat the gods that this marriage 
of Philip and Cleopatra might produce a lawful heir to the 
crown. Alexander, provoked at this, said, — ^^ What, then, 
dost thou take me for a bastard?" and at the same time he 
threw his cup at his head. Hereupon Philip rose up and drew 
his sword; but, fortunately for them both, his passion, and the 
wine he had drunk, made him stumble, and he fell. Alexan- 

* The philosopher took but a small part of this money, and sent the rest 
back; telling tiie gfiver he had more occasion for it himself, because he had 
more people to maintain. 

j- We know of no such people as the Medari; but a people called Maedi 
there was in Thrace, who, as Livy tells us, (1. xxvi.) used to make inroacb 
into Macedonia. 
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der, taking an insolent advantage of this circumstance, said, — 
" Men of Macedon, see there the man who was preparing to 
pass from Europe into Asia! he is not able to pass irom one 
table to another without falling. After this insult, he carried 
off Olympias, and placed her m Epirus. Illyricum was the 
country he pitched upon for his own retreat. 

In the meantime, Demaratus, who had engagements of hos- 
pitality with the royal family of Macedon, and who, on that 
account, could speak his mind freely, came to pay Philip a 
visit. After the first civilities, Philip asked him, — ^'^ Wnat 
sort of agreement subsisted among the Greeks?" Demaratus 
answered, — ^** There is doubtless much propriety in your in- 
quiring after the harmony of Greece, who hath filled your own 
house with so much discord and disorder." This reproof 
brought Philip to himself, and, through the mediation of Da- 
maratus, he prevailed with Alexander to return. 

But another event soon disturbed their repose. Pexodorus, 
the Persian governor in Caria, being desirous to draw Philip 
into a league ofiensive and defensive, by means of an alliance 
between their families, ofiered his eldest daughter in marris^e 
to Aridseus, the son of Philip, and sent Aristocritus into Ma- 
cedonia to treat about it Alexander's friends and his mother 
now infused notions into him again, though perfectly ground- 
less, that, by so noble a match, and the support consequent 
upon it, Philip designed the crown for Aridseus. 

Alexander, in the uneasiness these suspicions gave him, 
sent one Thessalus, a player, into Caria, to desire the grandee 
to pass by Aridxus, who was of spurious birth, and oeficient 
in point of understanding, and to take the lawful heir to the 
crown into his alliance. Pexodorus was infinitely more pleas- 
ed with this proposal. But Philip no sooner had intelligence 
of it than he went to Alexander's apartment, taking along with 
him Philotas the son of Parmenio, one of his most intimate 
friends and companions, and, in his presence, reproached him 
with his degeneracy and meanness of spirit, in thinking of 
being son-in^aw to a man in Caria, one of the slaves of a oar- 
barian king. At the same time he wrote to the Corinthians,* 
insisting that they should send Thessalus to him in chains, 
Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, some of the 
other companions of the prince he banished. But Alexander 
afterwards recalled them, and treated them with great dis* 
tinction. 

Some time after the Carian negotiation, Pausanias being 
abused by order of Attalus and Cleopatra, and not having ju8< 

* Thessalus, upon his return from Aua, must have retired to Connth; for 
the Corinthians had nothing to do in Caria. 

Vot. III. 2 1 
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tice done him for the outrage, killed Philip, who refused that 
justice. Olympias was thought to have been principally con- 
cerned in inciting the young man to that act of revenge; but 
Alexander did not escape uncensured. It is said that when 
Pausanias applied to him, after having been so dishonoured, 
and lamented his misfortune, Alexander, by way of answer, 
repeated that line in the tragedy of Medea,t — 

The bridal father, bridegroom, and the bride. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that he caused diligent 
search to be made after the persons concerned in the assassma- 
tion, and took care to have them punished; and he expressed 
his indignation at Olympias's cruel treatment of Cleopatra in 
his absence. 

He was only twenty years old when he succeeded to the 
crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dangerous 
parties and implacable animosities. The barbarous nations, 
pven those that bordered upon Macedonia, could not brook 
subjection, and they longed for their natural kings. Philip 
haa subdued Greece by liis victorious arms, but not having 
had time to accustom her to the yoke, he had thrown matters 
into confusion, rather than produced any firm settlement, and 
he left the whole in a tumultuous state. The young king's 
Macedonian counsellors, alarmed at the troubles which threat- 
ened him, advised him to give up Greece entirely, or at least 
to make no attempts upon it with the sword; and to recall the 
wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, by apply- 
ing healing measures to the beginning of the revolt. Alex- 
ander, on the contrary, was of opinion, that the only way to 
security, and a thorough establishment of his afiair^, was to 
proceed with spirit and magnanimity. For he was persuaded^ 
that if he appeared to abate of his aignity in the least article, 
he would be universally insulted. He, therefore, quieted the 
commotions, and put a stop to the rising wars among the bar- 
barians, by marching with the utmost expedition as Tar as the 



f This is the 288th verse of the Medea of Euripides. To g^ve the con* 
text, Creon says. 

Tor /bvTtf , «jti yifAorra, tuu ytfiM/Aenf 

The persons meant in the tragedy were Jason, Creiisa, and Creont and in 
Alexander*8 ap^^lication of it, Phihp is the bridegroom, Cleopatra the bride, 
and Attalus the father. 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, is by Arrian called Eurydice, 1. iL c. 14. 
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Danube, where he fought a great battle with S3rrmus, king of 
the Triballi, and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the Thebans 
had revolted, and that the Auienians had adopted the same 
sentiments, he resolved to show them he was no longer a boy, 
and advanced immediately through the pass of Thermopylae: 
— " Demosthenes," said he, " called me a boy while I was in 
Illyricum, and among the Triballi, and a stripling when in 
Thessaly; but I will show him before the walls of Athens that 
1 am a man." 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was will- 
ing to give the inhabitants time to change their sentiments. 
He only demanded Phoenix and Frothy tes, the first promoters 
of the revolt, and proclaimed an amnestv to all the rest But 
the Thebans, in tneir turn, demanded that he should deliver 
up to them Philotas and Antipater, and invited, by sound of 
trumpet, all men to join them who chose to assist m recover- 
ing tnc liberty of Greece. Alexander then gave the reins to 
the Macedonians, and the war began with great fury. The 
Thebans, who had the combat to maintain against forces 
vastly superior in number, behaved with a courage and ardour 
far above their strength. But when the Macedonian garrison 
fell down from the Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, 
they were surrounded on all sides, and most of thera cut in 
pieces. The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with the 
ground.' 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, astonished and 
intimidated by so dreadful a punishment of the Thebans, would 
submit in silence. Yet he found a more plausible pretence for 
his severity; giving out that his late proceedings were intend- 
ed to gratify his allies, being adopted in pursuance of com- 
plaints made against Thebes by the people of Phocis and Pla- 
taea. He exempted the priests, all that the Macedonians were 
bound to by the ties of hospitality, the posterity of Pindar, 
and such as had opposed the revolt: the rest he sold for slaves, 
to the number of thirty thousand. >There were above six 
thousand killed in the battle. 

The calamities which that wretched city suffered were va- 
rious and horrible. A party of Thraciahs demolished the 
house of Timoclea, a woman of quality and honour. The sol- 
diers carried off the booty; and the captain, after having vio- 
lated the lady, asked her whether she nad not some gold and 
silver concealed. She said she had; and taking him alone into 
the garden, showed him a well, into which, she told him, she 
had thrown every thing of value when the city was taken. 
The officer stooped down to examine the well; upon which 
she pushed him in^ and then despatched him with stones 
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The Thracians coming up, seized and bound her hands, and 
carried her before Alexander, who immediately perceived by 
her look and gait, and the fearless manner in which she fol- 
lowed that savage crew, that she was a woman of quality and 
superior sentiments. The king demanded, who she was? she 
answered, — ^** I am the sister of Theagenes, who, in capacity 
of general, fought Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell in 
the battle of Chaeronea." Alexander, admiring her answer, 
and the bold action she had performed, commanded her to be 
set at liberty, and her children with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though they express- 
ed great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. For though 
they were upon the point of celebrating the feasts of the great 
mysteries, they omitted it on account of the mourning that 
took place, and received such of the Thebans as escaped the 
general wreck with all imaginable kindness into their city. 
But whether his fury, like that of a lion, was satiated with 
blood, or whether he had a mind to efiace a most cruel and 
barbarous action by an act of clemency, he not only overlooked 
the complaints he had against them, out desired them to look 
well to their affairs, because, if any thing happened to him, 
Athens would give law to Greece. 

It is said, the calamities he brought upon the Thebans gave 
him uneasiness long after, and, on that account, he treated 
many others with less rigour. It is certain, he imputed the 
murder of Clitus, which ne committed in his wine, and the 
Macedonians' dastardly refusal to proceed in the Indian expe- 
dition, through which his wars and his glory were left imper- 
fect, to the anger of Bacchus, the avenger of Thebes. And 
there was not a Theban who survived the fatal overthrow, that 
was denied any favour he requested of him. Thus much con- 
cerning the Tneban war. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, they came to a resolution to send their quotas with 
Alexander against the Persians, and he was unanimously 
elected captam-general. Many statesmen and philosophers 
came to congratulate him on the occasion; and he hoped that 
Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived at Corinth, would be of 
the number. Finding, however, that he made but little ac- 
count of Alexander, and that he preferred the enjoyment of 
his leisure in a part of the suburbs called Cranium, he went 
to see him. Diogenes happened to be lying in the sun; and 
at the approach of so many people, he raised himself up a lit- 
tle, and nxed his eyes upon Alexander. The king addressed 
him in an obliging manner, and asked him, — " If there^was 
any thing he could serve him in?" " Only stand a little out of 
my sunshine,'' said Diogenes. Alexanaer, we are told, was 
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struck with such surprise at finding himself so litde regarded, 
and saw something so great in that carelessness, that, while 
his courtiers were ridiculing the philosopher as a monster, he 
said, — " If I were not Alexander, I should wish to be Dio- 
genes." 

He chose to consult the oracle about the event of the war, 
and for that purpose went to Delphi. He happened to arrive 
there on one of the days called inauspicious^ upon which the 
law permitted no man to put his question. At first he sent to 
the prophetess to entreat her to do her office; but finding she 
refused to comply, and alleged the law in her excuse, he went 
himself and drew her by force into the temple. Then, as if 
conquered by his violence, she said, — ^^ My son, thou art in- 
vincible." Alexander, hearing this, said, — ^^ He wanted no 
other answer, for he had the very oracle he desired.*' 

When he was on the point of setting out upon his expedi- 
tion, he had many signs from the divine powers. Among the 
rest, the statue of Orpheus in Libethra,* which was of cypress 
wood, was in a profuse sweat for several days. The generality 
apprehended this to be an ill presage; but Aristander badfe 
them dismiss their fears: — " It signified," he said, "that Alex- 
ander would perform actions so worthy to be celebrated, that 
they would cost the poets and musicians much labour and 
sweat." 

As to the number of his troops, those that put it at the least, 
say, he carried over thirty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse; and they who put it at the most tell us, his army con- 
sisted of thirty-four thousand foot and four thousand horse. 
The money provided for their subsistence and pay, according 
to Aristobulus, was only seventy talents. Duns says, he had 
no more than would maintain them one month; but Onesi- 
critus affirms that he borrowed two hundred talents for tfiat 
purpose. 

However, though his provision was so small, he chose, at 
his embarkation, to . inquire into the circumstances of his 
friends; and to one he gave a farm, to another a village; to this 
the revenue of a borough, and to that of a post When in this 
manner he had disposed of almost all the estates of the crown. 
Perdiccas asked him, — ^^ What he had reserved for himself?*' 
The king answered, — ^^ Hope." " Well," replied Perdiccas, 
" we who share in your laoours, will also take part in yoiir 
hopes." In consequence of which, he refused the estate sdlot- 
tea him, and some others of the king's friends did the same. 

* This libethra was in the country of the Odiysae in Thrace. But beside 
this city or mountain in Thrace» there was the Cave of the Nymphs of Libe- 
thra, on Mount Helicony probably so denominated by Orpheus. 

22 
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As for those who accepted his offers, or applied to him foi 
favours, he served them with equal pleasure; and by these 
means most of his Macedonian revenues were distributed and 
gone. Such was the spirit and disposition with which he 
passed the Hellespont 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where he sacri- 
ficed to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes. He also 
anointed the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oil, and ran 
round it with his friends, naked, according to the custom that 
obtains; after which he put a crown upon it, declaring, — *^ He 
thought that hero extremely happy, in having found a faithful 
friend while he lived, and after his death an excellent hersdd to 
set forth his praise." As he went about the city to look upon 
the curiosities, he was asked, whether he chose to see Paris's 
lyre? " I set but little value," said he, " upon the lyre of Paris; 
but it would give me pleasure to see tiiat of Achilles; to which 
he sung the glorious actions of the brave."* 

In the meantime, Darius's generals had assembled a great 
army, and taken post upon the banks of the Granicus; so that 
Alexander was under the necessity of fighting there to open 
the gates of Asia. Many of his omcers were apprehensive of 
the depth of the river, and the rough and uneven banks on the 
other side; and some thought a proper regard should be paid 
to a traditionary usage with respect to the time. For the 
kings of Macedon used never to march out to war in the month 
of Daesitts. Alexander cured them of this piece of supersti- 
tion, by ordering that month to be called the second Jriemisius, 
And when Parmenio objected to his attempting a passage so 
late in the day, he said, — " The Hellespont would blush, if, 
after having passed it, he should be afraid of the Granicus." 
At the same time he threw himself into the stream with thir- 
teen troops of horse; and as he advanced in the face of the ene- 
my's arrows, in spite of the steep banks, which were lined 
with cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of the river, 
which often bore him down, or covered, him with its waves, 
his motions seemed rather the effects of madness than sound 
sense. He held on, however, till, by great and surprising ef- 
forts he gained the opposite banks, which the mud made ex- 
tremely slippery and dangerous. When he was there, he was 
forced to stand an engagement with the enemy, hand to hand, 
and with great confusion on his ]>art, because tney attacked his 

• This alludes to that passage in the ninth book of the Hiad, — 

«« Amus*d at ease the godlike man they found, 
Pleas'd witli the solemn harp's harmonious sound; 
With these he sooths his angty soul, and sings 
Th* immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. '* Pope. 
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men as fast as they came over, before he had time to form 
them: for the Persian troops, charging with loud shouts, and 
with horse against horse, made good use of their spears, and 
when those were broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard on Alexander, because he was easy 
to be distinguished, both by his buckler, and by his crest, on 
each side of which was a large and beautiful plume of white 
feathers. His cuirass was pierced by a javelin at the joint, 
but he escaped unhurt After this, Rhoesaces and Spithri- 
dates, two officers of great distinction, attacked him at once. 
He avoided Spithridates with great address, and received 
Rhoesaces with such a stroke of his spear upon his breast-plate, 
that it broke in pieces. Then he drew his sword to despatch 
him, but his adversary still maintained the combat Mean- 
time, Spithridates came up on one side of him, and raising 
himself up on his horse, gave him a blow with his battle-axe, 
which cut off his crest with one side of his plume. Nay, the 
force of it was such, that the helmet could hardly resist it; it 
even penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was gomg to repeat 
his stroke, when the celebrated Clitus* prevented him, by 
running him through the body with his spear. At the same 
time Alexander brought Rhoesaces to the ground with his 
sword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with so much fury, the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx passed the river, and then the infantry like- 
wise engaged. Tne enemy made no great or long resistance, 
but soon turned their backs, and fled, all but the Grecian mer- 
cenaries, who making a stand upon an eminence,^ desired Alex- 
ander to give his word of honour that they should be spared. 
But that prince, influenced rather by his passion than his rea- 
son, instead of giving them quarter, advanced to attack them, 
and was so warmly received that he had his horse killed un- 
der him. It was not, however, the famous Bucephalus. In 
this dispute he had more of his men killed and wounded than 
in all the rest of the battle; for here they had to do with ex- 
perienced soldiers, who fought with a courage heightened by 
despair. 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in this battle twenty thou- 
sand foot, and two thousand five hitndred horse;t whereas 

* In the original it is Kxiiroc *« Mtyitf, Clihis the Great, But in Diodonis 

!502 and 503), we find Kxiiroc e /utfucc, Clitus the BUuk; and Athenxus 
539, C.) mentions Kxutoc o ximwc^ Clitus the Fair. Plutarch, therefinre, 
probably wrote it *o /uiX«c. 

f Some manuscripts mention only ten thousand foot killed, which is the 
number we huve in Diodonis (505). Arrian (p. 45,) makes iJie number of 
horse killed only a thousand. 
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Alexander had no more than thirty-four men killed,* nine of 
which were the infantry. To do honour to their memory, he 
erected a statue to each of them in brass, the workmanship of 
Lysippus. And that the Greeks might have their share in the 
glory of the day, he sent them presents out of the spoil: to 
tne Athenians, m particular, he sent three hund^d bucklers. 
Upon the rest of the spoils he put this pompous inscription: — 
won by alexander the son op philip, and the greeks, 
(excepting the laced-emonians,) op the barbarians in 
ASIA. The greatest part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 
other things of that kind which he took from the Persians, he 
sent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the face 
of Alexander's affairs; insomuch that Sard is, the principal 
ornament of the Persian empire on the maritime side, made 
its submission. All the otner cities followed its example, 
except Halicarnassus and Miletus; these he took by storm, 
and subdued all the adjacent country. After this he remain- 
ed some time in suspense as to the course he should take. One 
while he was for gomg, with great expedition, to risk all upon 
the fate of one battle with Darius: another while he was for 
first reducing all the maritime provinces; that when he had ex- 
ercised and strengthened himself by those intermediate actions 
and acquisitions, ne might then march against that prince. 

There is a spring in Lycia near the city of the Aanthians, 
which they tell us, at that time turned its course of its own 
accord, and, overflowing its banks, threw up a plate of brass, 
upon which were engraved certain ancient cnaracters, signify- 
ing, — ^^ That the Persian empire would one day come to a 
period, and be destroyed by the Greeks." Encouraged by 
this prophecy, he hastened to reduce all the coast, as far as 
PhcBnicet and Cilicia. His march through Pamphylia has af- 
forded matter to many historians for pompous (description, as 
if it was by the interposition of heaven, tnat the sea retired 
before Alexander, wnich at other times, ran there with so 
strong a current, that the breaker-rocks, at the foot of the 
mountain very seldom were left bare. Menander, in his plea- 
sant way, refers to this pretended miracle in one of his co- 
medies: — 

• Arrian (47) says, there were about twenty-five of the king's Jnends 
killed, and of the persons of less note, sixty horse and thirty foot. Q. Cur- 
tius ii^orms us, it was only the twenty-five friends who had statues. They 
were erected at Dia, a city of Macedonia, from whence Q. Metellus remov- 
ed them long after, and carried them to Rome. 

f This Phffinice, as PaUnerius has observed, was a district of Lycia or 
Pwnphylia. 



How Uke great Alxxaitdsb! do I aeek 
A friend? Spontaneous he presents himself. 
Have I to march where seas indignant roU.^ 
The sea retires, and there I march. 

But Alexander himself, in his epistles, makes no miracle ot 
it;* he only says, — ^^ He marched from Phaselis by the way 
called Climax,^^ , 

He had staid some time at Phaselis; and having found in 
the market place a statue of Theodectes, who was of that 
place, but then dead, he went out one evening when he had 
drunk freely at supper, in masquerade, and covered the statue 
with garlands. Tnus, in an nour of festivity, he paid an 
agreeable compliment to the memory of a man with whom 
he had formerly had a connection, by means of Aristotle 
and philosophy. 

Alter this he subdued such of the Pisidians as had revolt- 
ed, and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordium, which is 
said to have been the seat of the ancient Midas, he found the 
famed chariot, fastened with cords, made of the bark of the 
cornel tree, and was informed of a tradition, firmly believed 
among the barbarians, — " That the Fates had decreed the em- 
pire of the world to the man who should untie the knot'* 
Most historians say, it was twisted so many private ways, and 
the ends so artfully concealed within, that Alexander, finding 
he could not untie it, cut it asunder with his sword, and so 
made many ends instead of two. But Aristobulus affirms that 
he easily untied it, by taking out the pin which fastened the 
yoke to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were in Paphlagonia and Cappadocia: 
and there news was brought him of the death of Memnon,T 

* There is likewise a passage in Strabo, which fully proves that there was 
no miracle in it: — **Near the city of Phaselis," says he, "between Lycia 
and Pamphylia, there is a passage by the sea side, through which Alexan« 
der marcned his army. This passage is very narrow, and lies between the 
shore and the mountain Climax, which overlooks the Pamphylian sea. It is 
dry at low water, so that travellers pass through it with safety; but when the 
sea is high, it is overflowed. It was then the winter season, and Alexander, 
who depended much upon his good fortune, was resolved to set out without 
staying till the floods were abated; so that his men were forced to march up 
to the middle in water.** — Stmb. lib. xiv. 

Josephus refers to this passage of Alexander, to gain the more credit 
among the Greeks and Romans to the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea. 

f Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with ^at success to re- 
duce the Greek islands, and was on the point of invadmg £ub<ra, Darius 
was at a loss whom to employ. While he was in this suspense, Charidemus^ 
an Athenian, who had served with g^reat reputa;lion under Philip of Mace- 
4on, but was now verv zealous for the Persian interest, attempted to set the 

Vol, III. -2K 8«* 
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who was the most respectable officer Darius had in the mari'^ 
time parts of his kingdom, and likely to have jgiven the inva- 
der most trouble. This confirmed him in his resolution of 
marching into the upper provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from Susa, full 
of confidence in his numbers, for his army consisted of no less 
than six hundred thousand combatants; and greatly encouraged 
besides by a dream, which the magi had interpreted rather in 
the manner they thought would please him than with a regard 
to probability. He dreamed, — ^^ That he saw the Macedonian 
phalanx all on fire; and that Alexander, in the dress which he, 
Darius, had formerly worn when one of the kin^s couriers,* 
acted as his servant; after which Alexander went into the ttem- 
pie of Belus, and there suddenly disappeared.*' By this 
neaven seems to have signified, that prosperity and honour 
would attend the Macedonians; and that Alexander would be- 
come master of Asia, like Darius before him, who, of a simple 
courier, became a king; but that he would nevertheless soon 
die, and leave his glory behind him. 

Darius was still more encouraged by Alexander's long stay 
in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the effect of his fear. But 
the real cause of his stay was sickness, which some attribute 
to his great fatigues, and others to his bathing in the river 
Cydnus, whose water is extremely cold. His physicians durst 
not give him any medicines, because they thought themselves 
not so certain of the cure, as of the danger they must incur in 
the application: for they feared the Macedonians, if they did 
not succeed, would suspect them of some bad practice. Fhilip 
the Acarnanian saw how desperate the king's case was, as well 
as the rest; but besides the confidence he had in his friend- 
ship, he thought it the highest ingratitude, when his master 
was in so much danger, not to risk something with him in 
exhausting all his art for his relief. He, therewre, attempted 

lung and his ministers right: — ** While vou. Sir," said he to Darius, " are 
safe, the empire can never be in great danger. Let me, therefore, exhort 
you never to expose your person, but to make choice of some able general 
to march against yoiu* enemy. One hundred thousand men will be more 
than sufficient, provided a third of them be mercenaries, to compel him to 
abandon this enterprise; and if you will honour me with the command, I will 
be accountable for the success of what I advise.*' Darius was ready to ac- 
cede to the proposal; but the Persian grandees, through envy, accused 
Charidemus of a treasonable design, and effected his min. Darius repented 
in a few days, but it was then too late. That able counsellor and general 
was condemned and executed. — Diod. Sic. 1. xvii. Q. Curt* 1. iii. 

* In the text Aryw4)is, But it appears from Hesychius and Suidas, that it 
should be read Ac7ctiJ>»c. It is the Persian word isUmda, stator, (from stade, 
stare) with a Greek terminations and we learn from Cicero» that stator sig- 
nifies a courier. 
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the cure, and found no difficulty in persuading the king to wait 
with patience till his medicine was prepared, or to take it 
when ready; so desirous was he of a speedy recovery, in order 
to prosecute the war. 

In the meantime, Parmenio sent him a letter from the camp, 
advising him " to beware of Philip, whom," he said, " Darius 
had prevailed upon, by presents of infinite value, and the pro- 
mise of his daughter in marriage, to take him off by poison." 
As soon as Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his 
pillow, without showing it to any of his friends. The time 
appointed being come, Philip with the king's friends, entered 
the chamber, having the cup which contained the medicine in 
his hand. The king received it freely, without the least 
marks of suspicion, and at the same time put the letter into his 
hands. It was a striking situation, and more interesting than 
any scene in a tragedy; the one reading, while the other was 
drmking. They looked upon each other, but with a very dif- 
ferent air. The kin^, with an open and unembarrassed coun- 
tenance, -expressed his regard for Philip, and the confidence 
he had in his honour; Philip's look showed his indignation at 
the calumny. One while he lifted up his eyes and hands to 
heaven, protesting his fidelity; another while he threw him- 
self down by the bedside, entreating his master to be of good 
courage, ana trust to his care. 

The medicine, indeed, was so strong, and overpowered his 
spirits in such a manner, that at first lie was speechless, and 
discovered scarce any sign of sense or life. But afterwards 
he was soon relieved by this faithful physician,* and recovered 
so well that he was able to show himself to the Macedonians, 
whose distress did not abate till he came personally before 
them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian fugitive, 
named Amyntas, who knew perfectly well the disposition of 
Alexander. This man, perceiving that Darius prepared to 
march through the straits in quest of Alexander^ begged of 
him to remain where he was, and take the advantage ofreceiv- 
ing an enemy, so much inferior to him in number, upon large 
and spacious plains. Darius answered, — ^'^He was afraid in 
that case the enemy would fly without coming to an action, 
and Alexander escape him," " If that is all you fear," replied 
the Macedonian, "let it give you no farther uneasiness; for 
he will come to seek you, and is already on his march." 
However, his representations had no effect: Darius set out for 
Cilicia; and Alexander was making for Syria in quest of him. 
fiut happening to miss each other in the night, they boUi 

ft 
* Id three days' time. 
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turned back; Alexander rejoicing in his ^od fertane^ and has- 
tening to meet Darius in the straits; while Darius endeavour- 
ed to disengage himself, and recover his former camp; for by 
this time he was sensible of his error in throwing himself into 
ground hemmed in by the sea, on one side, and uie mountains 
on the other, and intersected by the river Pinarus, so that it 
was impracticable for cavalry; and his infantry could only act in 
small and broken parties; wnile, at the same time, this situation 
was extremely convenient for the enemy's inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the scene of action; 
but the skilful disposition of his forces contributed still more 
to his gaining the victory. As his army was very small in com- 
parison of that of Darius, he took care to draw it up so as to 
prevent its being surrounded, by stretching out his right wing 
farther than the enemy's left In that wing he acted in person, 
and, fighting in the foremost ranks, put the barbarians to flight. 
He was wounded, however, in the thigh, and, according to 
Chares, by Darius, who engaged him hand to hand. But Alex- 
ander, in the account he gave Antipater of the battle, does not 
mention who it was that wounded him. He only says, he re- 
ceived a wound in his thigh by a sword, and that no dangerous 
consequences followed it. 

The victory was a very signal one; for he killed above a hun- 
dred and ten thousand of the enemy.* Nothing was wanting 
to complete it but the taking of Darius; and that prince escaped 
narrowly, having got the start of his pursuer only by four or 
five furlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his bow, and re- 
turned with them to his Macedonians. He found them loading 
themselves with the plunder of the enemy's camp, which was 
rich and various; though Darius, to make his troops fitter for 
action, had left most of the baggage in Damascus. The Ma- 
cedonians had reserved for their master the tent of Darius, 
in which he found oflBcers of the household magnificently 
clothed, rich furniture, and great quantities of gold and silver. 

As soon as he had put on his armour, he went to the bath, 
saying to those about him, — ^^ Let us go and refresh ourselves 
after the fatigues of the field, in the bath of Darius." " Nay, 
rather," said one of his friends, " in the bath of Alexander; 
for the goods of the conquered are, and should be called the 
conqueror's." When he nad taken a view of the basins, vials, 
boxes, and other vases, curiously wrought in gold, smelled the 
fragrant odours of essences, and seen the splendid furniture 
of spacious apartments, he turned to his friends and said, 
" This, then, it seems, it was to be a king."t 

*^Diodonis says a hundred and thirty thousand. 

-{- As if he had said* — " Could a king place lua happiae» in such enjojrt 



As he was sitting; down to table, an account was brought 
him, that among the prisoners were the mother and wife of 
Darius, and two unmarried daughters; and that upon seeing 
his chariot and bow they broke out into great lamentations, 
concluding that he was dead. Alexander, after some pause, 
during which he was rather commiserating their misfortunes 
than rejoicing in his own success, sent Ijeonatus to assure 
them, — " That Darius was not dead; that they had nothing to 
fear from Alexander, for his dispute with Darius was only for 
empire; and that they should find themselves provided for in 
the same manner as when Darius was in his greatest prosperi- 
ty/^ If this message to the captive princesses was gracious 
and humane, his actions were still more so. He allowed them 
to do the funeral honours to what Persians they pleased, and 
for thatpurpose furnished them, out of the spoils, with robes, 
and all the other decorations that were customary. They had 
as many domestics, and were served in all respects in as ho- 
nourable a manner as before: indeed, their appointments were 
greater. But there was another part of his behaviour to them 
still more noble and princely. Though they were now cap- 
tives, he considered that they were ladies, not only of high 
rank, but of great modesty and virtue; and took care that they 
should not hear an indecent word, nor have the least cause to 
suspect any danger to their honour. Nay, as if they had beea 
in a holy temple or asylum of virgins, rather than in an ene- 
my^s camp, they lived, unseen and unapproached, in the most 
sacred privacy. 

It is said, tne wife of Darius was one of the most beautiful 
women, as Darius was one of the tallest and handsomest men 
in the world; and that their daughters much resembled them. 
But Alexander, no doubt, thought it more glorious and wor- 
thy of a king to conquer himself, than to subdue his enemies, 
and, therefore, never approached one of them. Indeed, his 
continence was such, that he knew not any woman before his 
marriage, except Barsine, who became a widow by the death 
of her husband, Memnon, and was taken prisoner near Damas- 
cus. She was well versed in the Greek literature, a woman of 
the most agreeable temper, and of roval extraction; for her 
father, Artabazus, was grandson to a king of Persia.* Ac- 
cording to Aristobulus, it was Parmenio, that put Alexander 
upon this connection with so accomplished a woman, whose 
beauty was her least perfection. As for the other female cap- 
tives, though they were tall and beautiful, Alexander took no 

ments as these >*' For Alexander was not, till long after this, corrupted by 
the Persian luxury. 

* Son to a king of Persia's daughter. 
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farther notice of them than to say, by way of a jest,— ^ What 
eye-sores these Persian women are!" He found a counter- 
charm in the beauty of self-government and sobriety; and, in 
the strength of that, passed them by as so many statues. 

Philoxenus, who commanded his forces upon the coast, ac- 
quainted him by letter, that there was one Theodorus, a Ta- 
rentine, with him, who had two beautiful boys to sell, and de* 
sired to know whether he chose to buy them. Alexander was 
so much incensed at this application, that he asked his friends 
several times, — ^^ What base inclinations Philoxenus had ever 
seen in him, that he durst make him so infamous a proposal?^' 
In his answer to the letter, which was extremely severe upon 
Philoxenus, he ordered him to dismiss Theodorus and his vile 
merchandise together. He likewise reprimanded young Ag- 
non for offering to purchase Crobylus for him, whose beauty 
was famous in Corinth. Being informed that two Macedo- 
nians, named Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted the wives 
of some of his mercenaries who served under Parmenio, he 
ordered that officer to inquire into the affair; and if they were 
found guilty to put them to death, as no better than savages, 
bent on the destruction of human kind. In the same letter, 
speaking of his own conduct, he expresses himself in these 
terms: — " For my part, I have neither seen, nor desired to see, 
the wife of Darius; so far from that, I have not suffered any 
man to speak of her beauty before me.'' He used to say, — 
" That sleep, and the commerce with the sex, were the things 
that made hiin most sensible of his mortality.'* For he con- 
sidered both weariness and pleasure as the natural effects of 
our weakness. 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this there are 
many proofs; and we have a remarkable one in what he said 
to Ada, whom he called his mother, and had made queen of 
Caria. * Ada, to express her affectionate regards, sent him, 
every day, a number of excellent dishes, and a handsome des* 
sert; and, at last, she sent him some of her best cooks and 
bakers. But he said, — ^^ He had no need of them; for he had 
been supplied with better cooks by his tutor Leonidas; a march 
before day to dress his dinner, and a light dinner to prepare his 
supper." He added, that ^^the same Leonidas used to examine 
the chests and wardrobes in which his bedding and clothes 

* This princess, after the death of her eldest brother Mausolus, and his 
consort Artemisia, who died without children, succeeded to the throne 
with her brother Hidreus, to whom she had been married. Hidreus dying 
before her, Pexodorus, her third brother, dethroned her, and after his 
death, his son-in-law, Orontes, seized the crown. But Alexander restored 
her to the possession of her dominions. 
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were put, lest something of luxury and superfluity shofuld be 
introduced there by his mother/^ 

Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he was thought to 
be. It was supposed so, because he passed a ^eat deal ot time 
at table; but that time was spent ratner in talking than drink- 
ing, every cup introducnig some long discourse. Besides, he 
never made tnese long meals but when he had abundance of 
leisure upon his hands. When business called he was not to . 
be detained by v^ine, or sleep, or pleasure, or honourable love, 
or the most entertaining spectacle, though the motions of other 
generals have been retarded by some ofthese things. His life 
sufficiently confirms this assertion; for, though very short, he 
performed in it innumerable great actions. 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he was risen, he sacrificed 
to the gods; after which he took his dinner sitting. The rest 
of the day he spent in hunting, or deciding the difierence» 
among his troops, or in reading and writing. If he was upon 
a march which did not require haste, he would exercise him- 
self in shooting and dartmg the javelin, or in mounting or 
alighting from a chjiriot at ^11 speed. Sometimes also he di- 
verted himself with fowling and fox-hunting, as we find by 
hisjournals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to be refreshed 
with the bath and with oil, he inquired of the stewards of his 
kitchen whether they had prepared every thing in a handsome 
manner for supper. It was not till late in the evening, and 
when night was come on, that he took this meal, and then he 
ate in a recumbent posture. He was very attentive to his 
guests at table, that thej might be served equally, and none 
neglected. His entertainments, as we have already observed, 
lasted many hours; but they were lengthened out rather by 
conversation than drinking. His conversation, in many re- 
spects, was more agreeable than that of most princes, for he 
was not deficient in the graces of society. His only fault was 
his retaining so much of the soldier,* as to indulge' a trouble- 
some vanity. He would not only l)oast of his own actions, 
but sufiereu himself to be cajoled by flatterers to an amazing 
degree. These wretches were an intolerable burden to the 
rest of the company, who did not choose to contend with them 
in adulation, nor yet to appear behind them in their opinion 
of their kin^s achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for them, that when 
the choicest fruit and fish were brought him from distant coun- 

* The ancients in their, comic pieces, used always to put the Todomoti* 
tades in the character of a soldier. At present the «nny kaTe as littie rtai^ 
ty as any set of people whatever. 
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tries and seas^ he would send some to each of his friends, and 
he very often left none for himself. Yet there was always a 
magnificence at his table, and the expense rose with his for- 
tune, till it came to ten thousand drachmas for one entertain- 
ment. There it stood; and he did not suffer those that invited 
him to exceed that sum. 

After the battle of Issus, he sent to Damascus, and seized the 
money and equipages of the Persians, together with their 
wives and children. On that occasion the Thessalian cavalry 
enriched themselves most They had, indeed, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the action, and they were favoured 
wiui this commission, that they might have the best share in 
the spoil. Not but the rest of the army found sufficient booty; 
and tne Macedonians having once tasted the treasures and the 
luxury of the barbarians, hunted for the Persian wealth with 
all the ardour of hounds upon scent 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, be- 
fore he went farther, to gain the maritime powers. Upon ap- 
plication, the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia made their sud- 
mission: only Tyre held out He besieged that city seven 
months; during which time he erected vast mounts of earth, 
plied it with his engines, and invested it on the side next the 
sea with two hundred galleys. He had a dream, in which he 
saw Hercules offering him his hand from the wall, and inviting 
him to enter. And many of the Tyrians dreamed,* — ^' That 
Apollo declared he would go over to Alexander, because he 
was displeased with their behaviour in the town." Hereupon 
the Tyrians, as if the god had been a deserter taken in the tact, 
loaded his statue with chains, and nailed the feet to the pedes- 
tal; not scrupling to call him an Akxandrist In another dream, 
Alexander tnought he saw a satyr playing before him at some 
distance; and when he advanced to take him, the savage eluded 
his grasp. However, at last, after much coaxing, and taking 
many circuits round him, he prevailed on him to surrender 
himself. The interpreters, plausibly enough, divided the 
Greek term for satyr into two, Sa Tyros, which signifies 7\jre 
is thine. They still show us a fountain, near which Alexander 
is said to have seen that vision. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excursion against 
the Arabians, who dwelt about Antilibanus. There he ran a 
great risk of his life, on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, 

* One of the Tyrians dreamed he saw Apollo flying from the city. Upon 
his reporting this to the people, they would have stoned him, supponng 
that he did it to intimidate them. He was obliged, therefore, to take 
refuge in the temple of Hercules. But the magistrates, upon mature de- 
liberation, resolved to fix one end of a gold chain to the statue of ApoUO) 
and the other to the altar of Hercules. — Diod. Sic lib. xvii. 
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who insisted on attending him; beinff^ashe allied, neither 
older nor less valiant than PhcEnix. But when they came to 
the hills, and quitted their horses, to march up on foot, the 
rest of their party got far before Alexander and Lysimachus. 
Night came on,anaas the enemy was at no great distance, the 
king would not leave his preceptor, borne down with fatigue 
and the weight of years. Therefore, while he was encourag- 
ing and helpmg him forward, he was insensibly separated from 
his troops, and had a dark and very cold night to pass in an 
exposed and dismal situation. In this perplexity, he observed 
at a distance a number of scattered fires wnich the enemy had 
lighted; and depending upon his swiftness and activity, as 
well as accustomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
dijfficulty, by taking a share in the labour and danger, he ran 
to the next fire. After having killed two of the oarbarians 
that sat watching it, he seized a lighted brand, and hastened 
with it to his party, who soon kindled a great fire. The sight 
of this so intimidated the enemy, that many of them fled, and 
those who ventured to attack him, were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. By these means he passed the night in safety^ 
according to the account we have from Chares. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termination in this 
manner: — Alexander had permitted his main body to repose 
themselves, after the long and severe fatigues they nad under- 
gone, and ordered only some small parties to keep the T3^ians 
m play. In the meantime, Aristander, his principal sooth- 
sayer, ofiered sacrifices; and one day, U|>on inspecting the en- 
trails of the victim, he boldly asserted, among those about him, 
that the city would certainly be taken that month. As it hap- 
pened then to be the last day of the month, his assertion was 
received with ridicule and scorn. The king perceiving he was 
disconcerted, and making it a point to bring the prophecies of 
his ministers to completion, gave orders that the day should 
not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty-eighth of the month. 
At the same time he called out his forces by sound of trum- 
pet, and made a much more vigorous assault than he at first 
intended. The attack was violent; and those who were left 
behind in the camp, quitted it to have a share in it, and to sup- 
port their fellow-soldiers; insomuch, that the Tyrians were 
toviJSed to give out, and the city was taken that very day. 

]f rom thence he marched into Svria, and laid siege to Gaza, 
the capital of that country. While he was employed there, a 
bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod of earth upon his shoulder, 
and then going to perch on the cross-cords with which they 
turned the engines, was entangled and taken. The event an- 
swered Aristander's interpretation of this sijgn: Alexander was 
wounded in the shoulder, but he took the city. He sent most 

Vuju III. 2L 23 
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of its spoils to Olympias and Cleopatra, and others of his 
friends. His tutor, Lieonidas, was not forgotten; and the pre- 
sent he made him had something particular in it It consisted 
of five hundred talents weight of frankincense,* and a hundred 
of myrrh, and was sent upon the recollection of the hopes he 
had conceived when a boy. It seems Leonidas one day had 
observed Alexander, at a sacrifice, throwing incense into the 
fire by handfuls; upon which he said, — ** Alexander, when you 
have conquered the country where spices grow, you may be 
thus liberal of your incense; but, in the meantime, use what 
you have more sparingly.'^ He, therefore, wrote thus, — ^^ I 
nave sent you frankincense and myrrh in abundance, that you 
may be no longer a churl to the gods." 

A casket being one day brought him, which appeared one of 
the most curious and valuable things among the treasures and 
the whole equipage of Darius, he asked his friends what they 
thought most worth )r to be put in it? Different things were 
proposed; but he said, — ^^ The Iliad most deserved such a 
case.'' This particular is mentioned by several writers of 
credit And if what the Alexandrians say, upon the faith of 
Heraclides, be true. Homer was no bad auxiliary or useless 
counsellor in the course of the war. They tell us, that when 
Alexander had conquered Egypt, and determined to build 
there a great city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and 
called after his own name, by the advice of his architects he 
had marked a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay the 
foundation; but a wonderful dream made him fix upon another 
situation. He thought a person with gray hair, and a very 
venerable aspect, approached him, and repeated the following 
lines:— 

High o'er a gulf} sea, the Pharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing N3e. [Pope,] 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and went to 
Pharos, whicn at that time was an island lying a little above 
the Canohic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to the conti- 
nent by a causeway. He no sooner cast his eyes upon the 
place tnan he perceived the commodiousness of the situation. 
It is a tongue of land, not unlike an isthmus^ whose breadth is 
proportionable to its length. On one side it has a great lake, 
and on the other the sea, which there forms a capacious har- 

Ih, oz, dwLgr. 
* The common Attic talent, in Troy weight, was - 56 11 17 1 

This talent consisted of 60 minaB/ but there was another ' 

Attic talent, by some said to consist of 80, by others 
of 100 minaB, The mina was - - • • 0117 16* 

The talent of Alexandria was 104 19 IV 
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f)Our.* This led him to declare, that " Homer, amone; his 
other admirable qualifications, was an excellent architect;^ and 
he ordered a city to be planned suitable to the ground, and its 
appendant conveniences. For want of chalk, they made use 
of flour, which answered well enough upon a black soil, and 
they drew a line with it about the semicircular bay The arms 
of this semicircle were terminated bv straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Maceclonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on a sudden an in- 
finite number of large birds of various kmds rose, like a black 
cloud, out of the river and the lake, and lighting upon the 
place, ate up all the flour that was used in markmg out the 
lines. Alexander was disturbed at the omen; but the diviners 
encouraged him to proceed, by assuring him it was a sign that 
the city he was going to build would be blest with such plenty, 
as to furnish a supply to all that should repair to it from other 
nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his architects, and went 
to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and la- 
borious journeyjt and beside the fatigue, there were two great 

* *CU Hf fj/f voTTOf w^viet hdb^tfVTtt {tctrna. ya^ fc«r/v t^/uiot ^xa<ro( i^orrt ervfi/unfcv 

Dacier understands this whole passage ^which, as he observes, is not 
without its difficulties) as a description of tlie isle of Pharos. It certainly 
was the isle of Pharos that formed the harbour, which was a double one^ 
and he adduces the authorities of Caesar and Virgil to prove that point. 
But how did the isle of Pharos lie between, or divide, the sea and a great 
lake? Dacier takes Tj/jtmf rt voxxmv juu bctxuffVAf to mean the same asAi^poJii 
^uKAWAi, Alexandria, however, does certainly stand between the lake 
Marea, or Mareotis, and the Canobic branch of the Nile, which may well 
enough be called a sea. And the word hufynv^ does undoubtedly sig^nify 
separating^ or dividing. 

Our version of this passage is, moreover, confirmed by the account which 
Diodorus, the Sicilian, gives of the situation of Alexancuia. That historian 
says, it was seated very commodiously by the haven of Pharos; the slareets 
were so contrived as to admit the cooling breezes, which refreshed the air. 
Alexander ordered a broad and high wall to be drawn around it, so as to 
Iiave the sea close on one side, and a great lake on the other. Its form re- 
sembled tliat of a soldier's cloak. One large beautiful street passed from 
gate to gate, being in breadth a hundred feet, in length forty furlongs, or 
iive miles. It became in after-ages so rich and famous, that there were on 
its rolls three hundred thousand freemen. — Diod. Sic. 1. xviL 

f As to his motives in this journey, historians disagree. Arriah (1. Hi. 
c. 3,) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perseus and Hercules, the former 
of which had consulted that oracle when he was despatched agfainst the Gor- 
gons; and the latter twice, viz. when he went into Libya against Antaeus, and 
when he marched into Egypt agaipst Busiris. Now, as Perseus and Her- 
cules gave themselves out to be the sons of the Grecian Jupiter, so Aleif- 
ander had a mind to take Jupiter Ammon for his father. Maximus Tyrius 
(<Sb*i7i. XXV.) informs us, that he went to discover the fountains of the Nile; 
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dangers attending it The one was, that their water might 
fail, in a desert of many days' journey, which afforded no 
supply; and the other, that they mi^ht oe surprised by a vio- 
lent south wind amidst the wastes ofsand, as it happened long 
before to the army of Cambyses. The wind raised the sano, 
and rolled it in such waves, that it devoured full fifty thousand 
men. These difiSculties were considered and represented to 
Alexander: but it was not easy to divert him from any of his 
purposes. Fortune had supported him in such a manner, that 
nis resolutions were become invincibly strong; and his cou- 
rage inspired him with such a spirit of adventure, that he 
thought it not enough to be victorious in the field, but he must 
conquer both time and place. 

Tne divine assistances which Alexander experienced in this 
march, met with more credit than the oracles delivered at the 
end of it; though those extraordinary assistances, in some 
measure, confirmed the oracles. In the first place, Jupiter 
sent such a copious and constant rain, as not only delivered 
them from all fear of suffering by thirst, but, by moistening 
tbie sand, and making it firm to the foot, made the ^air clear, 
and fit for respiration. In the next place, when they found 
the marks which were to serve for guides to travellers, remov- 
ed or defaced, and in consequence wandered up and down 
without any certain route, a flock of crows made their appear- 
ance, and directed them in the way. When they marched 
briskly on, the crows flew with equal alacrity; when they lag- 
ged behind or halted, the crows also stopped. What is stU 
stranger, Callisthenes avers, that at night when they happened 
to be going wrong, these birds called them by their croaking 
and put them right again. 

When he had passed the desert, and was arrived at the place, 
the minister of Ammon received him with salutations from 
the god as from a father. And when he inquired, — ^^ Whether 
any of the assassins of his father had escaped him?*' the priest 
desired he would not express himself in that manner, " for his 
father was not a mortal.'^ Then he asked, — " Whether all the 
murderers of Philip were punished; and whether it was given 
the proponent to be the conmieror of the world?*' Jupiter an- 
swered, — ^^ That he grantea him that high distinction; and 
that the death of Philip was sufficiently avenged.'' Upon this, 
Alexander made his acknowledgments to the god by rich of- 
ferings, and loaded the priests with presents of great value. 
This is the account most nistorians give us of the affair of the 
oracle: but Alexander himself in the letter he wrote to his 

and Justin (1. xi. c. 11,) says, the intention of this visit was to clear up hU 
mother's character, and to g^t himself the reputation of a divine origiq, 



mother on that occasion, only says, — ^^ He received certain 
private answers from the oracle, which he would communicate 
to her, and her only, at his return." 

Some say, Ammon's prophet being desirous to address him 
in an obliging manner in Greek, intended to say, PaidUmj 
which signifies, My Son; but in his barbarous pronunciation, 
made the word end with an a instead of an n, and so said, 
Fat Diosj which signifies, Son of Jupiter. Alexander, they 
add, was delighted with the mistake in the pronunciation, and 
from that mistake was propagated a report that Jupiter himself 
had called him his son. 

He went to hear Psammo, an Egyptian philosopher; and the 
saying of his that pleased him most was,-^" that all men are 
governed by god, tor in every thing that which rules and go- 
verns is divine." But Alexander's own maxim was more 
agreeable to sound philosophy: he said, — " God is the com- 
mon father of men, but more particularly of the gpqd and vir- 
tuous." 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affected a lofty port, 
such as might suit a man perfectly convinced of his divine 
original; but it was in a small degree, and with great caution, 
that he assumed any thing of divinity amon^ the Greeks. We 
must except, however^ what he wrote to the Athenians con- 
cerning Samos: " It was not I who gave you that free and 
famous city, but your then lord, who was called my father,'* 
meaning rhilip.* 

Yet, long after this, when he was wouiided with an arrow, 
and experienced great torture from it, he said, — ^^ My friends, 
this is blood, and not the ichor 

" Which blest immortals shed. 

One day it happened to thunder in such a dreadful manner, 
that it astonishea all that heard it; upon which Anaxarchus the 
sophist, bemg in company with him, said,—" Son of Jupiter, 
could you do so?" Alexander answered with a smile, — " I do 
not choose to be so terrible to my friends as you would have 
me, who despise my entertainments, because you see fish 
served up, and not the heads of Persian grandees.'^ It seems 
the king had made Hephaestion a present of some small fish, 
and Anaxarchus observmg it, said, " Why did he not rather 
send you the heads of princes;"t intimating how truly despi- 

* He knew the Athenians were sunk into such meanness, that they would 
readily admit his pretensions to divimty. So afterwards they d^ed De- 
metrius. 

f Dio^nes imputes this sayini^ of Anaxarchus to the aversion he had for 
Nicocreon, tyrant of Salanua. According to him, Alexander having one day 

23* 
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cable those glittering things are which conqnerors parsue with 
so much danger ana fatigue; since, after all, their enjoyments 
are little or nothing superior to those of other men. It ap- 
pears, then, from what nas been said, that Alexander neither 
believed, nor was elated with, the notion of his divinity, but 
that he only made use of it as a means to bring others into 
subjection. 

At his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, he honoured the 
gods with sacrifices and solemn processions^ on which occa- 
sion the people were entertained with music and dancing, and 
tragedies were presented in the greatest perfection, not only 
in respect of the magnificence of the scenery, but the spirit of 
emulation in those who exhibited them. In Athens persons 
are chosen by lot out of the tribes to conduct those exhibitions; 
but in this case the princes of Cyprus vied with each other 
with incredible ardour; particularly Nicocreon king of Sala- 
mis, and Pasicrates king of Soli. They chose the most cele- 
brated actors that could be found: Pasicrates risked the victory 
upon Athenodorus, and Nicocreon upon Thessalus. Alexan- 
der interested himself particularly in behalf of the latter; but 
did not discover his attachment, till Athenodorus was declar- 
ed victor by all the suffrages. Then, as he left the theatre, he 
said, — " I commend the judges for what they have done; but 
I would have given half my kingdom rather than have seen 
Thessalus conquered." 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians 
for not making his appearance on their stage at th^ feasts of 
Bacchus, and entreated Alexander to write to them in his fa- 
vour; though he refused to comply with that request, he paid 
his fine for him. Another actor, named Lycon, a native of 
Scarphia, performing with great applause before Alexander, 
dexterously inserted in one of the speeches of the comedy a 
verse in which he asked him for ten talents. Alexander laugh- 
ed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time that he received a letter from Darius, 
in which that prince proposed, on condition of a pacification 
and future friendship, to pay him ten thousand talents in ran- 
som of the prisoners, to cede to him all the countries on this 
side the Euphrates, and to give him his daughter in marriage. 
Upon his communicating tnese proposals to his friends, Far- 

inyked Anaxarchus to dinner, asked him how he liked bis entertainment?^- 
*^ It is excellent," replied the guest, « it wants but one dish, and that a de- 
licious one, the head of a tyrant;*' not the heads of the Satrapm^ or gover> 
nors of provinces, as it is in Plutarch. If the philosopher reailjr meant the 
head of Nicocreon, he paid dear for his saying futerwards; for after the death 
of Alexander, he was forced, by contrary winds, upon the coast of Cyprui^ 
where the tyrant seized him and put him to death. 
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menio said, ** If I were Alexander, I would accept them,*' 
" So would I," said Alexander,* " if I were Parmenio." The 
answer he gave Darius was, — " That if he would come to him, 
he should nnd the best of treatment; if not, he must go and 
seek him/' 

In consequence of this declaration he began his march; but 
he repented that he had set out so soon, when he received in- 
jformt tion that the wife of Darius was dead. That princess 
died in childbed; and the concern of Alexander was great, be- 
cause he lost an opportunity of exercising his clemency. All 
he could do was to return, and bury her with the utmost mag- 
nificence. One of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber, named 
Tireus, who was taken prisoner along with the princesses, at 
this time made his escape out of the camp, and rode off to 
Darius with news of the queen's death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and shed a torrent of tears. 
After which he cned out, — " Ah cruel destiny of the Persians! 
Was the wife and sister of their king not only to be taken cap- 
tive, but, after her death, to be deprived of the obsequies due 
to her high rank!" The eunuch answered, " As to ner obse- 
ques, king, and all the honours the queen had a right to 
claim, there is no reason to blame the evil genius of the Per- 
sians. For neither my mistress, Statira, during her life, or 
your royal mother, or children, missed any of the advantages 
of their former fortune, except the beholding the light of your 
countenance, which the great Oromasdest will again cause to 
shine with as much lustre as before. So far from being de- 

E rived of any of the solemnities of a funeral, the queen was 
onoured with the tears of her very enemies. For Alexander 
is as mild in the use of his victories, as he is terrible in battle.'' 
On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved,^ and strange sus- 
picions took possession of his soul. He took the eunuch into 
the most private apartment of his pavilion, and said, — " If 
thou dost not revolt to the Macedonians, as the fortune of Per- 
sia has done, but still acknowledgest me as thy lord, tell me, 
as thou honourest the light of Mithra and the right hand of 
the king, is not the death of Statira the least of her misfortunes 
I have to lament? Did not she suffer more dreadful things 
while she lived? And, amidst all our calamities, would not our 
disgrace have been less had we met with a more rigorous and 

, * Long^nus takes notice of this as an instance, that it is natural for men 
of gfenius, even in their common discourse, to let fall something' great and 
sublime. 

+ Oromasdea was worshipped by the Persians as the Author of all Good» 
and Arimaniiia deemed the Author of Evil; agreeably to the principles from 
which they were believed to spring, Light and Darkness. The Persian 
writers call them Yerdan and Mrirnan. 
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savage enemy? For what engagement, in the compass of vir- 
tue, could bring a young man to do such honour to the wife of 
his enemy?" 

While the king was yet speaking, Tireus humbled his face 
to the earth, and entreated him not to make use of expressions 
so unworthy of himself, so injurious to Alexander, and so dis- 
honourable to the memory of his deceased wife and sister; nor 
to deprive himself of the greatest of consolations in his misfor- 
tune, the reflecting that he was not defeated but by a person 
superior to human nature. He assured him, Alexander was 
more to be admired for the decency of his behaviour to the 
Persian women, than for the valour he exerted a^inst the 
men. At the same time, he confirmed all he had said with the 
most awful oaths, and expatiated still more on the regularity 
of Alexander's conduct, and on his dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to his friends; and lifting up his hands 
to heaven, he said, — *' Ye gods, who are the guardians of our 
birth, and the protectors of kingdoms, grant tnat I may re-es- 
tablish the fortunes of Persia, and leave them in the glory I 
found them; that victory may put it in mv power to return 
Alexander the favours which my dearest pleages experienced 
from him in my fall! But if the time determined by fate and 
the divine wrath, or brought about by the vicissitude of things, 
is now come, and the glory of the Persians must fall, may 
none but Alexander sit on tne throne of Cyrus!" In this man- 
ner were things conducted, and such were the speeches utter- 
ed on this occasion, according to the tenor of history. 

Alexander having subdued all on this side the Euphrates, 
began his march against Darius, who had taken the field witJi 
a million of men. During this march, one of his friends men- 
tioned to him, as a matter that might divert him, that the ser- 
vants of the army had divided themselves into two bands, and 
that each had chosen a chief, one of which they called Alexan- 
der, and the other Darius. They began to skirmish with clods, 
and afterwards fought with their fists; and at last, heated with 
a desire of victory, many of them came to stones and sticks, 
insomuch that they could hardly be parted. The king, upon 
this report, ordered the two chiefs to fight in single comoat, 
and armed Alexander with his own hands, while Philotas did 
the same for Darius. The whole army stood and looked on, 
considering the event of this combat as a presage of the issue 
of the war. The two champions fought with ^reat fury; but 
he who bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. He 
was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, and allowed 
to wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes tells uie story. 
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The jgreat battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela,* as 
most historians will have it, but at Gaugainela, which, in the 
Persian tongue, is said to signify the house of the camel A so 
called, because one of the ancient kings, having escaped his 
enemies by the swiftness of his camel, placed her there, and 
appointed the revenue of certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of September there happened an eclipse of the 
moon;J about the beginning of the festival of the great mys- 
teries at Athens, v The eleventh night after that eclipse^ the two 
armies being in view of each other, Darius kept his men under 
arms, and took a general review of his troops by torch-light 
Meantime Alexander suffered his Macedonians to repose 
themselves, and with his soothsayer Aristander performed 
some private ceremonies before his tent, and offered sacrifices 
to Fear. § The oldest of his friends, and Parmenio in particu- 
lar, when they beheld the plain between Niphates and the Gor- 
daean mountains all illuminated with the torches of the barba- 
rians, and heard the tumultuary and appalling noise from their 
camp, like the hello wings of an immense sea, were astonished 
at their numbers, and observed among themselves how ardu- 
ous an enterprise it would be to meet such a torrent of war in 
open day. They waited upon the king, therefore, when he 
had finished the sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemv* 
in the night, when darkness would hide what was most dreadh 
ful in the combat Upon which he gave them that celebrated 
answer, — / wiU not steal a victory. 

It is true, this answer has been thought by some to savour 
of the vanity of a young man who derided the most obvious 
danger: yet others have thought it not only well calculated to 
encourage his troops at that time, but politic enough in respect 
to the future; because, if Darius happened to be beaten, it left 
him no handle to proceed to another trial, under pretence that 
night and darkness had been his adversaries, as he had before 
laid the blame upon the mountain^, the narrow passes, and the 

* But as Gaugamela was only a villagpe, and Arbela, a considerable town» 
stood near it, the Macedonians chose to disting^sh the battle by the name 
of the latter. 

f Darius, the son of Hystaspes, crossed the deserts of Scythia upon that 
camel. 

t Astronomers assure us this eclipse of the moon happened the 20th of 
September, according^ to the Julian calendar; and therefore the battle of Aiv 
bela was fought the 1st of October. 

§ In the printed text it is •a^&k, to ApoUo^ but Amiot tells us he found in 
several MSS. <k/S«, to Fear, Fear was not without her altars; Theseus sacri- 
ficed to her, as we have seen in his life: And Plutarch tells us, in the life of 
Ag^s and Cleomenes, that the Lacedaemonians built a temple to Fear, whom 
tliey honoured, not as a pernicious demoi^ but as the bond of all ^od go* 
vemment. 

Vol.. III. 2 M 
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sea. For in such a vast empire it could never be the want of 
arms or men that would brin^ Darius to give up the dispute; 
but the ruin of his hopes and spirits, in consequence of the loss 
of a battle, where he had the advantage of numbers and of day- 
light 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired to rest in 
his tent, and he is said to have slept that night much sounder 
than usual; insomuch that when his officers came to attend 
him the next day, thev could not but express their surprise at 
it, while they were obliged themselves to give out orders to 
the troops to take their morning refreshment. After* this, 
as the occasion was urgent, Parmenio entered his apartment, 
and standing by the bed, called him two or three times by 
name. When he awaked, that officer asked him, — ^^ Why he 
slept like a man that had already conquered, and not rather 
like one who had the greatest battle the world ever heard of to 
fight?" Alexander smiled at the question, and said, — ^^ In 
what light can you look upon us but as conc^uerors, when we 
have not now to traverse aesolate countries in pursuit of Da 
rius, and he no longer declines the combat?" It was not, how- 
ever, only before the battle, but in the face of danger, that 
Alexander showed his intrepidity and excellent judgment; 
for the battle was some time doubtful. The left wing, com- 
manded by Parmenio, was almost broken by the impetuosity 
with which the Bactrian cavalry charged; and Mazaeus haa, 
moreover, detached a party of horse, with orders to wheel 
round and attack the corps that was left to guard the Macedo- 
nian baggage. Parmenio, greatly disturbed at these circum- 
stances, sent messengers to acauaint Alexander, that his camp 
and baggage would be taken if ne did not ii^* mediately despatcn 
a strong reinforcement from the front to the rear. The mo- 
ment that account was brought him, he was giving the right 
wing, which he commanded in person, the signal to charge. 
He stopped, however, to tell trie messenger, — " Parmenio 
must have lost his senses, and in his disorder must have forgot, 
that the conquerors are always masters of all that belonged to 
the enemy; and the conquered need not give themselves any 
concern about their treasures or prisoners, nor have any thing 
to think of, but how to sell their lives dear, and die in the bed 
of honour." 

As soon as he had returned Parmenio this answer, he put on 
his helmet; for in other points he came ready armed out of his 
tent. He had a short coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close 
about him, and over that a breast-plate of linen strongly quilt- 
ed, which was found among the spoils at the battle of Issus. 
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His helmet, the workmanship of Theophilus, was of iron, but 
so well polished, that it shone like the brightest silver. To 
this was fitted a gorget of the same metal, set with precious 
stones. His sword, the weapon he generally used in battle, 
was a present from the king of the Citieans, and could not be 
excelled for lightness or for temper. But the belt which he 
wore in all engagements was more superb than the rest of his 
armour. It was given him by the Rhodians as a mark of their 
respect, and old Helicon had exerted all his art in it. In draw- 
ing up his army and giving orders, as well as exercising and 
reviewing it, he spared Bucephalus on account of his age, and 
rode another horse; but he constantly charged upon him; and 
he had no sooner mounted him than the signal was always 
given. 

The speech he made to the Thessalians and the other Greeks 
was of some length on this occasion. When he found that 
they, in their turn, strove to add to his confidence, and called 
out to him to lead them against the barbarians, he shifted his 
javelin to his left hand, and stretching his right hand towards 
neaven, according to Callisthenes, he enti'eated the gods, " to 
defend and invigorate the Greeks, if he really was the son of 
Jupiter." 

Aristander the soothsayer, who rode by his side, in a white 
robe, and with a crown of gold upon his head, then pointed 
out an eagle flying over him, and directing his course against 
the enemy. The sight of this so animated the troops, that, 
after mutual exhortations to bravery, the cavalry charged at full 
speed, and the phalanx rushed on like a torrent.* Before the 

• Plutarch, as a writer of lives, not of histories, does not pretend to give an 
exact description of battles. But as many of our reader^ we believe, will 
be ^lad to setf some of the more remarkable in detail, we shall give Arrian's 
account of this. 

Alexander's right wing charged first upon the Scythian horse, who, as they 
were well armed, and very robust, behaved at the beginning very well, and 
made a vigorous resistance. That this might answer more effectually, the 
chariots placed in the left wing bore down at the same time upon the Mace- 
donians. Their appearance was very terrible, and threatened entire de- 
struction; but Alexander's light-armed troops, by their darts, arrows, and 
stones, killed many of the drivers, and more of the horses, so that few reach- 
ed the Macedonian line, which opening, as Alexander had directed, they 
only passed through, and were then either taken or disabled by his bodies of 
reserve. The horse continued still engaged; and before any thing decisive 
happened there, the Persian foot, near their left wing, began to move, in 
hopes of falling upon the flank of the Macedonian right wing, or of pene- 
trating so far as to divide it from its centre. Alexander perceiving thu, 
sent Aratus with a corps to charge them, and prevent their intended ma- 
noeuvre. In tiie meantime, prosecuting his first design, he broke their 
cavalry in the left wing, and entirely routed it. He then charged the Per- 
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first ranks were well engaged, the barbarians gave way, and 
Alexander pressed hard upon the fugitives, in order to pene- 
trate into the midst of the host, where Darius acted in person; 
for he beheld him at a distance, over the foremost ranks, 
amidst his royal squadron. Besides that he was mounted up- 
on a lofty chariot, Darius was easily distinguished by his size 
and beauty. A numerous body of select cavalry stood in close 
order about the chariot, and seemed well prepared to receive 
the enemy. But Alexander's approach appeared so terrible, 
as he drove the fugitives upon those who still maintained their 
ground, that they were seized with consternation, and the 
greatest part of them dispersed. A few of the best and bravest 
of them, indeed, met their death before the king's chariot, and 
falling in heaps one upon another, strove to stop the pursuit for 
in the very pangs of death they clune to the Macedonians, and 
caught hold of their horses' legs as they lay upon the ^ound. 
Darius had now the most dreadful dangers before his eyes. 
His own forces, that were placed in the front to defend him, 
were driven back upon him; the wheels of his chariot, were, 
moreover, entangled among the dead bodies, so that it was 
almost impossible to turn it; and the horses plunging among 
heaps of tne slain, bounded up and down, and no longer obey- 
ed tne hands of the charioteer. In this extremity he quitted 
the chariot and his arms, and fled, as they tell us, upon a mare 
which had newly foaled. But in all probability, he had not 
escaped so, if Parmenio had not again sent some horsemen to 
desire Alexander to come to his assistance, because great part 
of the enemy's forces still stc^od their ground, and kept a good 
countenance. Upon the whole, Parmenio is accused of want 
of spirit and activity in that battle: whether it was that age 
had damped his courage; or whether, as Callisthenes tells us, 

nan foot in flank, and they nuide but a feeble resistance. Darius perceiv- 
ing this, gave up all for lost and fled. — ^Vide JSrrian 1. iii. c. 13, et aeq, iM 
plura, 

Dlodorus ascribes the success which for a time attended the Persian troops 
entirely to the conduct and valour of Darius. It unfortunately happened, 
that Alexander, attacking his f^uards, threw a dart at Darius, wliich, though 
it missed him, struck the charioteer, who sat at his feet, dead, and as he 
fell forwards, some of tlie guards raised a loud cty, whence those behind 
them conjectured that the king was slain, and thereupon fled. This oblig- 
ed Darius to follow their example, who knowing the route he took couul 
not be discovered on account of the dust and confusion, wheeled about, and 
got behind the Persian army, and continued his flight this way, while Alex- 
ander pursued right forwards. — Diod. Sic 1. xvii. 

Justin tells us, that when those about Darius advised him to break down 
the bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy's pursuit, he answered,— 
«<I will never purchase safety to myself at the expense of so many thou* 
sands of my suojects as must by this means be IcMt."— Jii«/. 1. xL c. 14. 
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he looked upon Alexander's power, and the pompous beha- 
viour he assumed, with an invidious eye, and considered it as 
an insupportable burden.* Alexander, though vexed at being 
so stopped in his career, did not acquaint the troops about him 
with the purport of the message; but under pretence of being 
weary of sucn a carnage, and of its growing dark, sounded a 
retreat However, as he was riding up to that part of his ar- 
my which had been represented in danger, he was informed 
that the enemy were totally defeated and put to flight 

•The battle having such an issue, the Persian empire appeared 
to be entirely destroyed, and Alexander was acknowledged 
king of all Asia. The first thing he did was to make his ac- 
knowledgments to the gods by magnificent sacrifices; and then 
to his friends, by rich gifts of houses, estates, and governments. 
As he was particularly ambitious of recommending himself to 
the Greeks, he signified by letter that all tyrannies should be 
abolished; and that they should be governed by their own 
laws, under the auspices of freedom. To the Flataeans, in 
particular, he wrote, that their city should be rebuilt, because 
their ancestors had made a present of their territory to the 
Greeks, in order that they might fight the cause of liberty upon 
their own lands. He sent also a part of the spoils to the Cro-* 
tonians in Italy; in honour of the spirit and courage of their 
countryman Pnaylus,t a champion of the wrestling-ring, who, 
in the war with the Medes, when the rest of the Greeks in 
Italy sent no assistance to the Greeks their brethren, fitted out 
a ship at his own expense, and repaired to Salamis, to take a 
share in the common danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander 
take in every instance of virtue, and so faithful a'guardian was 
he of the honour of all great actions! 

He traversed all the province of Babylon,J which immedi- 
ately made its submission; and in the district of Ecbatana he 
was particularly struck with a gulf of fire, which streamed con- 
tinusdly as from an inexhaustible source. He admired also a 

* The truth seems to be, that Pannenio had too much concern for Alex- 
ander. Philip of Macedon confessed Parmenio to be the only general he 
knew; and, on this occasion, he probably considered, that if the wing under 
his command had been beaten, tnat corps of Persians would. have been able 
to keep the field, and the funtives rallying and joining it, there would have 
been a respectable force, which might have regained the day. 

f In Hex^otus, PhoyUus, See 1. viii. 47. 

^ In the original it is, As he traoened the territory ofBabylont he found in 
the district ofEebatanOi &c. Every body knows that Ecbatana was in Me- 
dia, not in the province of Babylon. The g^lf here mentioned was near Ap> 
bela, in the district of jSrtacene, [See St^. ed. Par. p. 737, D. ei M.} But 
Scalig^r proposes that we should read jireetane, (from JtreCf mentioiied Crmu 
X, 10.) both here, instead of Ecbatana, and in the passage of Strabo above 
dted. 
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flood of naphtha^ not far from the gulf, which flowed in sucb 
abundance that it formed a lake. The naphtha in many respects 
resembles the bitumen^ but it is much more inflammable.*^ Be- 
fore any fire touches it, it 'catches light from a flame at some 
distance, and often kindles all the intermediate air. The bar- 
barians, to show the king its force, and the subtilty of its na- 
ture, scattered some drops of it in the street which led to his 
lodgings; and standing at one end, they applied their torches 
to some of the first drops, for it was night The flame com- 
municated itself swifter than thought, and the street was ifl- 
stantancously all on fire. 

There was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who, amone 
others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed 
him with oil. This man had the greatest success in his at- 
tempts to divert him; and one day, a boy, named Stepheny 
happening to attend at the bath, who was homely in his per- 
son, but an excellent singer, Athenophanes said to the king,— 
" Shall we make an experiment of the naphtha upon Stephen? 
If it takes fire upon him, and does not presently die out, we 
must allow its force to be extraordinary indeed." The boy 
readily consented to undergo the trial; but as soon as he was 
anointed with it, t his whole body broke out into a flame, and 
Alexander was extremely concerned at his danger. Notliing 
could have prevented his being entirely consumed bv it, u 
there had not been people at hand with many vessels or water 
for the service of the bath. As it was, they found it difficult 
to extinguish the fire, and the poor boy felt the bad efiepts of 
it as long as he lived. 

Those, therefore, who desire to reconcile the fable with 
truth, are not unsupported by probability, when they say, it 
was this drug with which Medea anointed the crown and veil 
so well known upon the stage.j: For the flame did not come 
from the crown or veil, nor did they take fire of themselves; 
but upon the approach of fire ihsy soon attracted it, and kin- 
dled imperceptiolj. The emanations of fire at some distance 
have no other eficct upon most bodies, than merely to give 
them light and heat; but in those which are dry and porous, 
or saturated with oily particles, they collect themselves into a 
point and immediately prey upon the matter so well fitted to 

* Simt qui et naphtham bituminis generi asciibunt. Veriim ardeiui ejus 
ivis, ignium natune cognata, procul omni ab usu est«— P^n. ERst, Nat 

f As no mention is made here of the application of fire, unless that be 
couched under the words wu ^eyw, we must suppose an electrical Tirtae in 
the naphtha. But Plutarch seems to disclaim that afterwards, in the case of 
Creon^ daughter. 

t Hoc delibutus ulta donis pelUcom 
Serpente fugit alite. Hbr» 
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receive them. Still there remains a difficulty as to the genera* 
tion of this naphtha; whether it derives its inflammahle quality 
from * * * * »jt or rather from the unctuous and sulphure- 
ous nature of the soil. For in the province of Babvlon tiie 
ground is of so fiery a quality, that the grains of barley often 
leap up, and are thrown out, as if the violent heat gave a pul- 
sation to the earth; and in the hot months the people are oblig- 
ed to sleep upon skins filled with water. Harpalus, whom 
Alexander left governor of the countrjr, was ambitious to adorn 
the royal places and walks with Grecian trees and plants; and 
he succeeded in every thing except ivy. After all his attempts 
to propagate that plant, it died: for it loves a cold soil, aad, 
therefore, could not bear the temper of that mould. Such di- 
gressions as these the nicest readers may endure, provided 
they are not too long. 

Alexander having made himself master of Susa, fbund in 
the king's palace forty thousand talents in coined money, j: and 
the royal furniture and other riches were of inexpressible 
value. Among other things, there was purple of Hermion& 
worth five thousand talents,§ which, though it had been laid 
up a hundred and ninety years, retained its first freshness iind 
beauty. The reason they assign for this is, that the purple 
wool was combed with honey, and the white with white oil; 
and we are assured that specimens of the same kind and age 
are still to be seen in all their pristine lustre. Dinon informs 
us that the kines of Persia used to have water fetched from the 
Nile and the iJanube, and put among their treasures, as a proof 
of the extent of their dominions, and their being masters of the 
world. 

The entrance into Persia was difficult, on account tff the 
roughness of the country in that part, and because the passes 
were guarded by the bravest of the Persians; for Darius had 
taken refuge there. But a man who spoke both Greek and 
Persian, having a Lycian to his father, and a Persian woman to 
his mother, ofiered himself as a guide to Alexander, and show* 
ed him how he might enter by taking a circuit This was the 
person the priestess of Apollo had in view, when, upon Alex- 
ander's consulting her at a very early period of life, she fore- 
told, — " That a Lycian would conduct him into Persia,*' 
Those that first fell into his hands there, were slaughtered in 
vast numbers. He tells us, he ordered tJiat no quarter should 

f Something here is wanting in the original. 

i^ Q. Curthis, who magnifies every thing, savs fifty thousand. 

i Or five thousand talents weight Dacier calls it so many hundred weight; 
and the eastern talent was neany that weight. Pliny tells us, that a pound 
of the double-dipped Tynan purple, in the time of Augustus, was sold for 
a hundred crowns. 
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be g[iven, because he thought such an example would be of 
service to his affairs. It is said, he found as much gold and 
silver coin there as he did at Susa; and that there was such a 
quantity of other treasures and rich moveables, that it loaded 
ten thousand pair of mules and five thousand camels.* 

At Persepoiis he cast his eyes upon a great statue of Xerxes, 
which had oeen thrown from its pedestal by the crowd that 
suddenly rushed in, and lay neglected on the ground. Upon 
this he stopped, and addressed it as if it had been alive: ^^ Snail 
we leave you," said he, " in this condition, on account of the 
war you made upon Greece, or rear you again, for the sake of 
your magnanimity and other virtuesr' After he had stood a 
long time considering in silence which he should do, he passed 
by and left it as it was. To give his troops time to refresh 
themselves, he staid there four months, for it was winter. 

The first time he sat down on the throne of the kings of 
Persia, under a golden canopy, Demaratus the Corinthian, who 
had the same friendship ana affection for Alexander as he had 
entertained for his father Philip, is said to have wept like an 
old man, while he uttered this exclamation, — ^' What a pleasure 
have those Greeks missed, who died without seeing Alexander 
seated on the throne of Darius!" 

When he was upon the point of marchins against Darius, 
he made a great entertainment for his friends, at which they 
drank to a degree of intoxication; and the women had their 
share in it, for they came in masquerade to seek their lovers. 
The most celebrated among these women was Thais, a native 
of Attica, and mistress of Ptolemy, afterwards kins of Egypt 
When she had gained Alexander's attention by her flattery 
and humorous vein, she addressed him over his cups in a man- 
ner agreeable to the spirit of her country, but far above a per^ 
son of her stamp: — ^< I have undergone great fatigues," said 
she, ^^ in wandering about Asia; but this day has brought roe 
a compensation, b^ putting it in my power to insult the proud 
courts of the Persian kings. Ah! how much greater pleasure 
would it be to finish the carousal with burning the palace of 
Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and to set nre to it myself 
in the sight of Alexander!t Then shall be said in times to 
come, that the women of his train have more signally avenged 

* Diodorus says three thousand. 

t These domes were not reared solely for regal masnuficence and aeoiiri^ 
ty, but to sdd the appetites of power and luxury, and to secrete the royal 
pleasures from those that toiled to gratify them. Thus, as this noble struc- 
ture was possibly raised not only for vanity but for riot; so, probably, by 
vanity inflamed by riot, ^t fell;-Hi striking instance of the Insignificancy w 
human Ubours, find the depravity qf huiT\?in n?iture. 
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the cause of Greeee upon the Persians, than all that the gene- 
rals before him could do by sea or land.'' 

This speech was received with the loudest plaudits and most 
tumultuary acclamations. All the company strove to persuade 
the king to comply with the proposal. At last, vieldins to 
their instances, he leaped from his ^eat, and, with his garland 
on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, led the way. The 
rest followed with shouts of joy, and, dancing as they went, 
spread themselves round the palace. The Macedonians, who 
got intelligence of this frolic, ran up with lighted torches, and 
joined them with great pleasure: for thev concluded, from his 
destroying the royal palace, that the king's thoughts were 
turned towards home, and that he did not design to fix his 
seat among the barbarians. Such is the account most writers 
give us of the motives of this transaction. There are not, 
however, wanting those who assert that it was in consequence 
of cool reflection. But all agree that the king soon repented, 
and ordered the fire to be extinguished. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination increased 
with his extraordinary acquisitions; and he had also a gracious 
manner, which is the only thing that gives bounty an irresisti- 
ble charm. To give a few instances: — Ariston, who command- 
ed the Paeonians, haying killed one of the enemy, and cut off 
his head, laid it at Alexander's feet, and said, — ^^ Among us, 
Sir, such a present is rewarded with a golden cup." The king 
answered with a smile, — ^^ An empty one, I suppose: but 1 
will give you one full of good wine: and here, my boy, I drink 
to you." One day, as a Macedonian of mean circumstances 
was driving a mule laden with the king's money, the mule 
tired; the man then took the burden upon his own shoulders, 
and carried it till he tottered under it, and was ready to give 
out Alexander happening to see him, and being informed 
what it was, said, — ^^ Hold on, friend, the rest of the way, and 
carry it to your own tent; for it is yours." Indeed, he was gene- 
rally more offended at those who refused his presents, than at 
those who asked, favours of him. Hence he wrote to Phocion 
— <^ That he could no longer number him among his friends, 
if he rejected the marks of nis regard." He had given nothing 
to Serapion, one of the youths that played with him at ball, 
because he asked nothing. One day, when they were at their 
diversion, Serapion took care always to throw the ball to 
others of the party; upon which Alexander said, — *^ Why do 
you not give it to me?" " Beoause you did not ask for itJ' 
said the youth. The repartee pleased the king much; he 
laughed, and immediately made nim very valuable presents. 
One Proteas, a man of humour, and a jester by profession, had 
happened to offend him. His friends anterceded lor him, and 

Vol. HI ZH 24* 
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he sued for pardon with tears; which at last the king milted^-— 
" If you do really pardon me/' resumed the wag, " I hope you 
will give me at least some substantial proof of it" And he 
condescended to do it in a present of five talents. 

With what a free hand he showered his gifts upon his 
friends, and those who attended on his person,.* appears from 
one of the letters of Olympias: — ^^ You ao well," said she, " in 
serving your friends, and it is right to act nobly; but by mak- 
ing them all equal to kings, in proportion as you put it in their 
Eowerto make friends, you deprive yourself of that privilege." 
Hympias often wrote to him in that manner; but he kept all 
her letters secret, except one, which Hephaestion hap>pened to 
cast his eye upon, when he went accordmg to custom, to read 
over the king's shoulder. He did not hinder him from read- 
ing on; only, when he had done, he took his signet from his 
finjger, and put it to his mouth.t 

The son of Mazseus, who was the principal favourite of 
Darius, was already governor of a province, and the conqueror 
added to it another government still more considerable. But 
the young man declined it in a handsome manner, and said, — 
" Sir, weliad but one Darius, and now you make many Alex- 
anders." He bestowed on Parmenio the house of Bagoas, in 
which were found such goods as were taken at Susa,:^ to the 
value of a thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater to acquaint 
him, that there was a design formed against his life, and order- 
ed him to keep guards about him. As for his mother, he 
made her mj^ny magnificentpresents; but he would not suffer 
her busy genius to exert itself in state affairs, or in the least to 
control the proceedings of government She complained of 
this as a hardship, and he bore her ill-humour with great mild- 
ness. Antipater once wrote him a long letter, full of heavy 
complaints against her; and when he had read it, he said, — 
" Antipater knows not that one tear of a mother can blot out 
a thousand su *.h complaints." 

He found that his great officers set no bounds to their luxu- 
ry; that they were most extravagantly delicate in their diet, 
and profuse in other respects; in^much that Agnon of Teos 
wore silver nails in his shoes; Leonatus had many camel-loads 

• He probably means in particular the fifty young men brought him by 
An^ntas, who were of the principal families in Macedonia. Their office 
was to wait on him at table, to attend with horses when he went to fight 
or to hunt» and to keep g\xard day and night at liis chamber door.. 

f To enjoin him silence. 

i Top m0t Swm^ifjutri^/uunr drapery goods. This we take to m^an suck 
like purple as was taken at Susa, or perhaps that very purple. Dacier 
reads Htphaet^ionf instead of PiBrmenio* The Yulcob. MS. lias Zmw instead 
of 2wmp which, is certainly better.. 
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of earth brought from Eg3rpt to rub himself with when he 
went to the wrestling-ring; Philotas had hunting-nets that 
would enclose the space of a hundred furlongs; more made use 
of rich essences than oil after bathing, and had their grooms 
of the bath, as well as chamberlains, who excelled in bed-mak- 
ing. This deeeneracv he reproved with all the temper of a 
philosopher. He told them, — ^^ It was very strange to him, 
that, after having undergone so many glorious conflicts, they 
did not remember that those who come from labour and ex- 
ercise, always sleep more sweetly than the inactive and effemi- 
nate; and tnat in comparing the Persian manners with the 
Macedonian, they did not perceive that nothing was more ser- 
vile than the love of pleasure, or more princely than a life of 
toil. How will that man,'* continued ne, " take care of his 
own horse, or furbish his lance and helmet, whose hands are 
too delicate to wait on his own dear person? Know you not 
that the end of conquest is, not to do what the conquered have 
done, but something greatly superior?" After tiiis he constant- 
ly took the exercise of war or hunting, and exposed himself 
to danger and fatigue with less precaution than ever; so that a 
Lacedaemonian ambassador, who attended him one day when 
he killed a fierce lion, said, — " Alexander, you have disputed 
the prize of royalty gloriously with the lion.'* Craterus got 
this hunting-piece represented in bronze, and consecrated it in 
the temple at Delphi. There were the lion, the dogs, the king 
fighting with the lion, and Craterus making up to the king^ 
assistance. Some of these statues were the workmanship of 
Lysippus, and others of Leochares. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way of exercise to 
himself, and example to others. But his friends, in the pride 
of wealth, were so devoted to luxury* and ease, that they con- 
sidered long marches and campaigns as a burden, and by de- 
frees came to murmur and speak ill of the king. At first he 
ore their censures with great moderation, and used to say, — 
" There was something noble in hearing himself ill spoken of 
while he was doin^ well.'** Indeed, in the least of the good 
offices he did his friends, there were great marks of affection 
and respect We will give an instance or two of it: — He wrote 
to Peucestas, who had been bit by a bear in hunting, to com- 
plain, that he had given an account of the accident, by letter, 
to others of his friends, and not to him. — ^^ But now," says he, 
" let me know, however, how you do, and whether any of 
your company deserted you, that I may punish them, if such 
there were." When Hephaestion happened to be absent upon 

* Voltaire says somewhere, that it b a noble thing to make ingrates. ffe 
seems to be indebted for the sentiment to Alexander. 
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business, he acquainted him in one of his letters, that as thej 
were diverting themselves with hunting the ichneumon,* Cra- 
terus had the misfortune to be run through the thigh with 
Perdiccas's lance. When Peucestas recovered of a dangerous 
illness, he wrote a letter with his own hand to Alexippus the 
physician, to thank him for his care. During the sickness of 
Uraterus, the king had a dream, in conseauence of which he 
offered sacrifices lor his recovery, and oraered him to do the 
same. Upon Pausanias the physician's design to give Craterus 
a dose of hellebore, he wrote to him, expressing his great 
anxiety about it, and desiring him to be particularly cautious 
in the use of that medicine. He imprisoned Ephialtes and 
Cissus, who brought him the first news of the flight and trea- 
sonable practices of Harpalus, supposing their information false. 
Upon his sending home the invalids and the superannuated, 
Eurylochus the ^gean, got himself enrolled among the for- 
mer. Soon after, it was discovered that he had no infirmity 
of body; and he confessed it was the love of Telesippa, who 
was going to return home, that put him up>on that expedient to 
follow her. Alexander inquired who the woman was; and 
being informed that, though a courtesan, she was not a slave, 
he said, — ^^ Eurylochus, I am willing to assist you in this affair, 
but as the woman is free-born, you must see if we can prevail 
upon her by presents and courtship.*' 

It is surprising that he had time or inclination to write let- 
ters about such unimportant affairs of his friends, as to give 
orders for diligent search to be made in Cilicia for Selencus's 
run-awav slave: to commend Peucestas for having seized Ni- 
con, a slave that belonged to Craterus; and to direct Mega- 
byzus, if possible, to draw another slave from his asylum, and 
take him,but not to touch him while he remained in the temple. 

It is said, that in the first years of his reign, when capital 
causes were brought before him, he used to stop one of his 
ears with his hand, while the plaintiff was op>en}ngthe indict- 
ment, that he might reserve it perfectly unprejudiced for hear- 

* The Egyptian rat, called ichneumon^ is of the nze of a cat, with very 
rough hair, spotted with white, yellow, and ashrcolour; its nose like that of 
a hog, with which it digs up the earth. It has short black leg^ and a tail 
like a fox. It lives on lizards, serpents, snails, chamelions, &c. and is of 
great service in Egypt, by its natural instinct of hunting out and breaking 
9ie egg^ of the crocodile, and thereby preventing too preat an increase of that 
destructive creature. The naturalists also say, that it is so greedy after the 
crocodile *s liver, that roUing itself up in mud, it slips down liis throat,, while 
he sleeps with his mouth open, and gnaws its way out again. — IMod* Sic p. 
32. 78; Plin. 1. viii. c. 24^ 25. 

The Egyptians worshipped the ichneumon for destroying the crocodiles. 
They worshipped the crocodile, too, prd>ably aathe Indians do Hue deviJL 
that it m^ht do them no hurt. 
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ing the defendant But the many false informations which 
were afterwards lodged, and which, by means of some true 
circumstances, were so represented as to give an air of truth 
to the whole, broke his temper. Particularly in case of asper- 
sions upon his own character, his reason forsook him, ana he 
became extremely and inflexibly severe; as preferring his re- 
putation to life and empire. 

When he marched against Darius again, he expected another 
battle. But upon intelligence that Bessus had seized the per- 
son of that prince, he dismissed the Thessalians, and sent them 
home, after he had given them a gratuity of two thousand ta- 
lents, over and above their pay. The pursuit was long and 
laborious, for he rode three thousand three hundred furlongs 
in eleven days.* As they often suffered more for want of wa- 
ter than hy fatigue, many of the cavalrv were unable to hold 
out While they were upon the marcn, some Macedonians 
had filled their bottles at tne river, and were bringing the wa- 
ter upon mules. These people seeing Alexander greatly dis- 
tressed with thirst, (for it was in the neat of the day,) imme- 
diately filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him. He 
asked them to whom they were carrying it? and they said, — 
"Their sons; but if our prince does but live, we shall get 
other children, if we lose them." Upon this he took the hel- 
met in his hands; but, looking round, and seeing all the horse- 
men bending their heads, and fixing their eyes upon the water, 
he returnea it without drinking. However, he praised the 
people that offered it, and said, — ^^ If I alone drink, these good 
men will be dispirited."t The cavalry who were witnesses 
to this act of temperance and magnanimity, cried out, — ^^ Let 
us march! we are neither weary nor thirsty, nor shall we even 
think ourselves mortal, while under the conduct of such a 
king." At the same time they put spurs to their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, but only sixty 
were able to keep up with him till he reached the enemy'ii 
camp. There they rode over the gold and silver that lay scat*- 
tered about, and passing by a nuniDer of carriages full of wo- 
men and children, which were in motion, but without cha- 
rioteers, they hastened to the leading squadrons, not doubting 
that they should find Darius among them. At last, after much 
search, they found him extended on his chariot, and pierced 
with many darts. Though he was near his last moments, he 

* As this was no more than forty miles a-day, our Newmarket heroes 
would have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothing when compared to Clurlea 
XII*s march from Bender through Germany; nothing to the expedition of 
Hannibal along the African coast 

f Lucan has embellished this story for Cato, and has possibly introduced 
It merely upon imitation. 
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had strength to ask for something to quench his liiirst A 
Macedonian, named Polystratus, brought him some cold water, 
and when he had drunk, he said, — "Triend, this fills up the 
measure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to reward 
thee for this act of kindness. But Alexander will not let thee* 
go without a recompense,* and the gods will reward Alexandei 
for his humanity to my mother, to my wife, and children 
Tell him I gave him my hand, for I give it thee in his stead. 
So saying, he took the hand of Polystratus, and immediately 
expired. When Alexander came up, he showed his concern 
for that event by the strongest expressions, and covered tho 
body with his own robe. 

£essus afterwards fell into his hands, and he punished his 
parricide in this manner: He caused two straight trees to be 
Dent, and one of his legs to be made iast to each; then suffer- 
ing the trees to return to their former posture, his body was 
torn asunder by the violence of the recoil.* 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it should have all the 
honours of a royal funeral, and sent it embalmed to his mo- 
ther. Oxathres, that prince's brother, he admitted into tJie 
number of his friends. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he entered 
with the flower of his army. There he took a view of the 
Caspian sea, which appeared to him not less than the Euxine, 
but its water was of a sweeter taste. He could get no certain 
information in what manner it was formed, but he conjectured 
that it came from an outlet of the Palus Maeotis. Yet the an- 
cient naturalists were not ignorant of its origin; for, many 
years before Alexander's expedition, they wrote, that there 
are four seas which stretch from the main ocean into the con- 
tinent, the farthest north of which is the Hyrcanian or the 
Caspian.t The barbarians here fell suddenly upon a party 
who were leading his horse Bucephalus, and took him. This 
provoked him so much, that he sent a herald to threaten them, 
their wives, and children, with utter extermination, if they 
did not restore him the horse. But, upon their bringing him 
back, and surrendering to him their cities, he treated them 
with great clemency, and paid a considerable sum, by way of 
ransom, to those that took the horse. 

From thence he marched into Parthia; where, finding no 
employment for his arms, he first put on the robe of the t>ar- 
barian kings: whether it was that he conformed a little to their 

* Q. Curtius tells us Alexander deliyeredup the assasmn to Oxathre% the 
brother to Darius; in consequence of which he had his nose and ears cut off, 
and was fastened to a cross, where he was despatched with darts and airowa. 

f This is an eiror which Pliny too has followed. The Caspian sea has no 
eonununication with the ocean. v 
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oustomS) because he knew how much a similarity of manners 
tends to reconcile and gain men's hearts; or whether it was by 
way of experiment, to see if the Macedonians might be brought 
to pay him the greater deference, by accustoming them insen- 
sibly to the new barbaric attire and port which he assumed. 
However, he thought the Median habit made too stiff and ex- 
otic an appearance, and, therefore, took not the long breeches, 
or the sweeping train, or the tiara; but adopting something 
between the Median and Persian mode, contrived vestments 
less pompous than the former and more majestic than the lat- 
ter. At first he used this dress only before the barbarians, or 
his particular friends within doors; but in time he came to 
wear it when he appeared in public, and sat for the despatch of 
business. This was a mortifying sight to the Macedonians; 
vet, as they admired his other virtues, they thought he mi^ht 
be sufferedf to please himself a little, and enjoy his vanity. 
Some indulgence seemed due to a prince, who, beside his other 
hardships, had lately been wounded in the leg with an arrow, 
which shattered the bone in such a manner that splinters were 
taken out; who, another time, had such a violent blow from 
a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming darkness 
covered nis eyes, and continued for some time; and yet con- 
tinued to expode his person without the least precaution. On 
the contrary, when he had passed the Orexaftes, which he sup- 
posed to be the Tanais, he not only attacked the Scythians, 
and routed them, but pursued them a hundred furlongs, in 
spite of what he suffered at that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit him, as 
Clitarchus, Polycritus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, Ister, and many 
other historians report; but Aristobulus, Chares of Thean- 
gela,* Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo the Theban, Philip, who was 
also of Theangela, as well as Hecataeus of Eretria, Philip of 
Chalcis, and Duris of Samos, treat the story as a fiction. And 
indeed Alexander himself seems to support their opinion: for 
in one of his letters to Antipater, to whom he gave an exact 
detail of all that passed, he says, the king of Scythia offered 
him his daughter in marriage; hut he makes not tne least men- 
tion of the Amazon. Nay, when Onesicritus, many years af- 
ter, read to Lysimachus, then king, the fourth book of his his^ 
tory, in which this story was introduced, he smiled, and said, 
— ^^ Where was I at that time?^' But whether we give credit 

* In the Greek text it is turtty}4kiut, both here and just after, B»MyyomB 
si^ifies a gentleman-usher; but it does not appear that either Chnesor 
Philip ever held such an office. It is certain, eietyyOMft is the right retudSogt 
from MheruBus, book vL p. 27U where he mentions Philip as beloognii^ to 
TbeangeU in Cam. 
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to this particular or not, is a matter that wi}l neither add to,^ 
nor lessen, our opinion of Alexander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians might dis- 
like the remaining fatigues of the expedition, he left the great- 
est part of the army in quarters, and entered Hyrcania with a 
select hody of twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
The purport of his speech upon the occasion was this: — ^Hither- 
to the barbarians have seen us only as in a dream. If you 
should think of returning, after having given Asia the alarm 
only, they will fall upon you with contempt, as unenterprising 
and effeminate. Nevertheless, such as desire to depart, have 
my consent for it: but, at the same time, I call the gods to wit- 
ness that they desert their king when he is conquering the 
world for the Macedonians, ancf leave him to the Kinder and 
more faithful attachment of those few friends that will follow 
his fortune." This is almost word for word the same with 
what he wrote to Antipater; and he adds, — ^^ that he had no, 
sooner done speaking, than they cried, he might lead them to 
what part of tne world he pleased.'' Thus he tried the dispo- 
sition of these brave men; and there was no difl&culty in bring- 
ing the wHble body into their sentiments; they followed of 
course. 

After this he accommodated himself more than ever to the 
manners of the Asiatics, and at the same time persuaded them 
to adopt some of the Macedonian fashions; for by a mixture 
of both, he thought an union might be promoted, much better 
than by force, and his authority maintained when he was at a 
distance. For the same reason, he selected liiirtv thousand 
boys and gave them masters to instruct them in tne Grecian 
literature, as well as to train them to arms in tlie Macedonian 
manner. 

As for his marriage wit^i Roxana, it was entirely the effect of 
love. He saw her at an entertainment, and found her charms 
irresistible. Nor was the match unsuitable to the situation of 
his affairs. The barbarians placed greater confidence in him 
on account of that alliance, and his cnastity gained their affec- 
tion: it delighted them to think he would not approach the only 
woman he ever passionately loved, without uie sanction of 
marriage. 

Hephaestion and Craterus were his two favourites. The 
former praised the Persian fashions, and dressed as he did; the 
latter aahered to the customs of his own country. He there- 
fore employed Hephasstion in his transactions with the barba- 
rians, and Craterus to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and 
Macedonians. The one nad more of his love, and tJie other 
more of his esteem. He was persuaded, indeed, and he often 
said, — ^^ Hephaestion loved Alexander, and Craterus the king.'' 
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Hence arose privaU animosities, which did not fail to break 
out upon occasion. One day, in India, they drew their swords, 
and came to blows. The friends of each were joining in the 
quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He told Hephaestion 
publiclj, — '*' He was a fool and a madman, not to be sensible 
that without his master's favour he would be nothing. He 

fave Craterus also a severe reprimand in private; and after 
aving brought them together again, and reconciled them, he 
swore by Jupiter Ammon, and all the other gods, — ^* That he 
loved them more than all the men in the world; but if he per- 
ceived them at variance again, he would put them botn to 
death, or him, at least, who began the quarreL" This is said 
to have had such an effect upon them, that they never express- 
ed any dislike to Qach other, even in jest, afterwards. 
Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the son of Parmcnio, had 

freat authority; for he was not only valiant and indefatiga- 
le in the field., but, after Alexander, no man loved his friend 
more, or had a greater spirit of generosity. We are told, tJiat 
a friend of his one day requested a sum of money, and he or- 
dered it to be given him. The steward said he nad it not to 
give. " What," says Philotas, " hast thou not plate, or some 
other moveable?'' However, he affected an ostentation of 
wealth, and a magnificence in his dress and table, that was 
above the condition of a subject Besides, the loftiness of his 
port was altogether extravagant; not tempered with any natu- 
ral graces, but formal and uncouth, it exposed him both to 
hatred and suspicion; insomuch that Parmenio one day said to 
him, — '^ My son, be less." He had long been represented in 
an invidious light to Alexander. When l)amascus, with all its 
riches, was taken, upon the defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among 
the number of captives that were brought to the camp, there, 
was a beautiful young woman, called Antigone, a native of 
Pydna^ who fell to the share of Philotas. Like a young sol- 
dier with a favourite mistress, in the cups he indulged his va- 
nity, and let many indiscreet things escape him; attributing 
all the great actions of the war to himself and to his father. 
As for Alexander, he called Kim a boy, who by their means 
enjoyed the title of a conqueror. The woman told these things 
in confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he (as is com- 
mon) mentioned them to another. At last they came to the 
ear of Craterus, who took the woman privately before Alex- 
ander. When the king had heard the whole from her own 
mouth, he ordered her to go as usual to Phijotas, but to make 
her report to him of all mat he said. Philotas, ignorant of 
the snares that were laid for him, conversed with uie woman 
without the least reserve, and, either in his resentment or 
pride^ uttered many unbecoming things against Alexander. 
Vol. m. 2 25 
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That prince, though he had sufficient proof against Philota^« 
kept tne matter private, and discovered no tokens of aversion; 
whether it was that he confided in Parmenio's attachment to 
him, or whether he was afraid of the power and interest of the 
family. 

About this time, a Macedonian, named Limnus,* a native 
of Chalaestra, conspired against Alexander's life, and commu- 
nicated his design to one Nichomachus, a youtn that he was 
fond of; desiring him to take a part in the enterprise. Nicho- 
machus, instead of embracing the proposal, informed his bro- 
ther Balinust of the plot, who went immediately to Philotas, 
and desired him to introduce them to Alexander; assuring him 
it was upon business of great importance. Whatever might 
be his reason, (for it is not known,) Philotas refused them ad^ 
mittance, on pretence that Alexander had other great engage- 
ments then upon his hands. They applied again, and met 
with a denial. Bv this time they entertained some suspicion 
of Philotas, and addressed themselves to Metron,t who intro- 
duced them to the king immediately. They informed him 
first of the conspiracy oi* Limnus, and then hinted to him their 
suspicions of Philotas, on account of his rejecting iwo several 
applications. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligence; and when he 
found that the person who was sent to arrest Limnus had kill- 
ed him,§ because he stood upon his defence, and refused to be 
taken, it disturbed him stiu more to think he had lost the 
means of discovering his accomplices. His resentment against 
Philotas gave opportunity to those who had long hated that 
officer, to avow tneir dislike, and to declare how much the 
king was to blame in suffering himself to be so easily imposed 
upon, as to think that Limnus, an insignificant Chalaestrean, 
durst engage of his own accord, in such a bold design: — *^ No 
doubt,'' said they, " he was the agent, or, rather, the instru- 
ment, of some superior hand; and the king should trace out 
the source of the conspiracv among those who have the most 
interest in having it concealed." 

As he began to listen to these discourses, and to give way 
to his suspicions, it brought innumerable accusations against 
Philotas, some of them very groundless. He was apprehend^* 

* It should, undoubtedly, be read DtfrnnuSy as Q. Curtius and Diodorus 
have it. Nothing* is easier than for a transcriber to change the A into a ^ 

f Q. Curtius calls him Cebalinua. 

i In the printed text it is Mtgoy; but one of the manuscripts gives us 
Mrr^atvot, which agrees with Curtius. Some name seems to be wanting, and 
Metron was a considerable officer of the king's household, master of the 
wardrobe. 

§ Other autliors say he killed himself. 
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cd and put to the torture, in presence of the great ofiScers of 
the court. Alexander had placed himself behind the tapestry- 
to hear the examination; and when he found that Philotas be- 
moaned himself in such a lamentable manner, and had recourse 
to such mean supplications to Hephaestion, he is reported to 
have said, — ^^ Thilotas, durst thou, with all this unmanly 
weakness, embark in so great and hazardous an enterprise.'* 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately sent orders 
into Media that Parmenio should be put to death; a man \^ho 
had a share in most of Philip's conquests, and who was the 
principal, if not the only one, of the old counsellors who put 
Alexander upon his expedition into Asia. Of three sons whom 
he took over with him, he had seen two slain, in battle, and 
with the third he fell a sacrifice himself. These proceeding 
made Alexander terrible to his friends, particularly to Anti- 
pater. That regent, therefore, sent privately to the ^tolians, 
and entered into league with them. Thev had something to 
fear from Alexander, as well as he, for they had sacked the 
city of the CEniades; and when the king was informed of it, 
he said, — ^'' The children of the CEniades need not revenge 
their cause; I will punish the ^tolians myself.'' 

Soon after this, nappened the afifair of Clitus; which, how- 
ever simply related, is much more shocking than the execution 
of Philotas. Yet, if we reflect on the occasion and circum- 
stances of the thing, we shall conclude it was a misfortune ra- 
ther than a deliberate act; and that Alexander's unhappy pas- 
sion and intoxication only furnished the evil genius ot Cntus 
with the means of accomplishing his destruction. It happened 
in the following manner: — The king had some Grecian fruit 
brought him from on board a vessel, and as he greatly admired 
its freshness and beauty, he desired Clitus to see it and partake 
of it. It happened that Clitus was offering sacrifice that day: 
but he left it to wait upon the , king. Three of the sheep on 
which the libation was already poured, followed him. The 
king, informed of that accident, consulted his soothsayers, 
Aristander, and Cleomantis the Spartan, upon it; and they 
assured him it was a very bad omen. He, therefore, ordered 
the victims to be immediately offered for the health of Clitus: 
the rather, because three days before he had a strange and 
alarming dream, in which Clitus appeared in mourning, sitting 
by the dead sons of Parmenio. However, before the sacrifice 
was finished, Clitus went to sup with the kins, who that day 
had been paying his homage to Castor and Pollux. 

After tney were warmecTwith drinking, somebody began to 
sing the verses of ©ne Pranicus, or, as otners will nave it, of 
Pierio, written in ridicule of the Macedonian officers who had 
lately been beaten by the barbarians. The older part of the 
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company were greatly offended at it, and condenfied both the 
poet and the singer; but Alexander, and those alMnt him, list- 
ened with pleasure, and bade him go on. Clitus, who by this 
time had drunk too much, and was naturally rough and for- 
ward, could not bear their behaviour. He said, — ^^ It was not 
well done to make a jest, and that amon^ barbarians and ene- 
mies, of Macedonians that were much oetter men than the 
laughers, though they had met with a misfortune.*' Alexan- 
der made answer, — ^^ That Clitus was pleading his own cause, 
when he gave cowardice the soft name of misfortune." Then 
Clitus started up, and said, — " Yet it was this cowardice that 
saved you, son of Jupiter as you are, when you was turning 
your back to the sword of Spithridates. It is by the blood of 
the Macedonians, and these wounds, that you are growing so 
great that you disdain to acknowledge Philip for your father, 
and will needs pass yourself for the son of Jupiter Ammon.'V 

Irritated at this insolence, Alexander replied; — ^' It is in this 
villanous manner thou talkest of me in all companies and stir- 
rest up the Macedonians to mutiny; but dost thou think to 
enjoy it long?" " And what do we enjoy now?" said Clitus; 
"what reward have we for all our toils? Do we not envy 
those who did not live to see Macedonians bleed under Medi- 
an rods, or sue to Persians for access to their kings?" While 
Clitus went on in this rash manner, and the king retorted upon 
him with equal bitterness, the old men interposed, and endea- 
voured to allay the flame. Meantime Alexander turned to 
Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius tho CoiOphonian; and 
said, — " Do not the Greeks appear to you among the Macedo- 
nians like demi-gods among so many wild beasts)" Clitus, far 
from giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander, — ^' To 
speak out what he had to say, or not to invite freemen to his 
tpble, who would declare their sentiments without reserve. 
But perhaps," continued he, " it were better to pass your life 
with barbarians and slaves, who will worship your Persian 
girdle and white robe without scruple." 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, threw an 
apple at his face, anathen looked about for his sword. But 
Aristophanes,* one of his guards, had taken it away in time, 
and the companj gathered about him, and entreated him to 
be quiet Their remonstrances, however, were vain. He 
broke from them, and called out, in the Macedonian language, 
for his guards, which was the signal of a great tumult At tne 
same time he ordered the trumpeter to sound, and struck him 
with his fist, upon his discovering an unwillingness to obey, 

* Q^ Curtius and Auian calls him AnstonuiSt 
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T%i8 man was afterwards held in great esteem, because he pre-> 
vented the whole army from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, his friends^ 
with much ado, forced him out of the room: but he soon re- 
turned by another door, repeating, in a bold and disrespectful 
tone, those verses from the Andromache of Euripides: — 

Are these your customs? It is thus that Greece 
Rewards her comhatants? ShaU one man claim 
The trophies won by thousands?* 

Then Alexander snatched a spear from one of his guards, and 
meeting Clitus, as he was putting by the curtain, ran him 
through the body: he fell immediately to the ground, and, with 
a dismal groan, expired. 

Alexanaer's ra^e subsided in a moment; he came to him- 
self; and seeing his friends standing in silent astonishment by 
him, he hastily drew the spear out of the dead dody, and was 
applving it to his own tnroat, when his guards seized his 
handis, and carried him by force into his chamber. He passed 
that night and the next day in anguish inexpressible; and 
when he had wasted himself with tears and lamentations, he 
lay in speechless grief, uttering only now and then a groan. 
His friends, alarmed at this melancholy silence, forced them- 
selves into the room, and attempted to console him: but he 
would listen to none of them, except Aristander, who put him 
in mind of his dream, and the ill omen of the sheep, and as- 
sured him that the whole was by the decree of fa{b. As he 
seemed a little comforted, Callisthenes the philpsopher, Aris^ 
totle's near relation, and Anaxarchus the Aoderite, were call- 
ed in.t Callisthenes began in a soft and tender manner, endea- 
vouring to relieve him without searching the wound. But 
Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk m philosophy, and 
looked upon his fellow-labourers in science with contempt, 
cried out on entering the room, — " Is this Alexander, upon 
whom the whole world have their eyes? Can it be he who lies 
extended on the ground, crying like a slave, in fear of the law 
and the tongues of men, to whom he should himself be a law, 

* This is the speech of Peleus to Menelsius. 

j- Ctdlisthenes was of the city of Olynthus, and had been reccromended to 
Alexander by Aristotle, whose relation he was. He had too much of the 
spirit of liberty to be fit for a court. He did not show it, however, in tlds 
instance. Aristotle forewarned him, that if he went on to treat theldng with 
the freedom which his spirit promoted, it would one day be httl to himi ■■ 

ClMUjuofot /ii /u«f, toco;, §9vuu « ayofwus, 

•* Short date of life, my son, these wordi fofebode.** 

25* 
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and the measure of right and wrong? What did be conquer 
for but to rule and to command, not servilely to submit to the 
vain opinions of men? Know you not," continued he, " that 
Jupiter is represented with Themis and Justice by his side, to 
show, that whatever is done by supreme power is right?" By 
this and other discourses of the same kind, he alleviated the 
king's grief indeed, but made him withal more haughty and 
unjust At the same time, he insinuated himself into his fa- 
vour in so extraordinary a manner, that he could no longer 
bear the conversation of Callisthenes, who before was not very 
agreeable on account of his austerity. 

One day a dispute had arisen at table about the seasons and 
the temperature of the climate. Callisthenes held with those 
who asserted, that the country they were then in was much 
colder, and the winters more severe than in Greece. Anaxar- 
chus maintained the contrary with great obstinacy: upon which 
Callisthenes said, — " You must needs acknowledge, my friend, 
that this is much the colder; for there you went, in winter, in 
one cloak, and here you can not sit at table without three hous- 
ing coverlets one over another." This stroke went to the 
heart of Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes was disagreeable to all the other sophists and 
flatterers at court; the more so, because he was followed by 
the young men on account of his eloquence, and no less ac- 
ceptable to the old for his regular, grave, self-satisfied course 
of life; — all which confirms what was said to be the cause of 
his going to Alexander, namely, an ambition to bring his fel- 
low-citizens back, and to re-people the place of his nativity.* 
His great reputation naturally exposed him to envy; and he 
gave some room for calumny himself, by often refusing the 
king's invitations, and when he did go to his entertainments, 
by sitting solemn and silent; which snowed that he could nei- 
tner commend, nor was satisfied with what passed: insomuch 
that Alexander said to him one day, — 



I hate the saee 



Who reaps no firuits of wisdom to himself. 

Once when he was at the king^s table with a large company, 
and the cup came to him, he was desired to pronounce an eulo- 
gium upon the Macedonians extempore, which he did with so 
much eloquence, that the ^ests, beside their plaudits, rose up 
and covered him with their garlands. Upon this Alexander 
said, in the words of Euripides, — 

• Olynthus was one of the cities destroyed by Philip. Whether Alexan- 
der permitted the philosopher to re«-establish it is uncertun; but Cicero in- 
forms us, that in his time it was a ftourishing place. Vide 0^. iiL in Fhrtm, 
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HHieti great the theme, *tis easy to excel. 

" But show us now," continued he, " the power of your rhe- 
toric in speaking against the Macedonians, that they may see 
their faults and amend." 

Then the orator took the other side, and spoke with equal 
fluency against the encroachments and other faults of the Ma- 
cedonians, as well as against the divisions among thq Greeks, 
which he showed to be the only cause of the great increase of 
Philip's power; concluding with these words, — 



-^— ^— ^— — Amidst sedition's waves 
The worst of mortals may emerge to honour. 

By this he drew upon himself the implacable hatred of the 
Macedonians; and Alexander said, — ^^ He gave not, in this 
case, a specimen of his eloquence, but of his malevolence." 

Hermippus assures us, that Stroibus, a person employed by 
Callisthenes to read to him, gave this account of the matter to 
Aristotle. He adds, that Callisthenes perceiving the king's 
aversion to him, repeated this verse two or three times at 
parting: — 

Patroclus, thy superior, is no more. 

It was not, therefore, without reason that Aristotle said of 
Callisthenes, — ^* His eloquence, indeed, is great, but he wants 
common sense." He not only refused, with all the firmness 
of a philosopher, to pay his respects to Alexander by prostra- 
tion, but stood forth singly, and uttered in public many griev- 
ances, which the best and oldest of the Macedonians durst not 
reflect upon but in secret, though they were as much displeas- 
ed at them as he. By preventing the prostration, he saved 
the Greeks, indeed, from a great dishonour, and Alexander 
from a greater; but he ruined himself, because his manner was 
such, that he seemed rather desirous to compel than to persuade. 
Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander, at one of his 
entertainments, after he had drunk, reached the cup to one of 
his friends. That friend had no sooner received it, than he 
rose up, and turning towards the earth* (where stood the do- 
mestic gods^ to drink, he worshipped, and then kissed Alex- 
ander. This done, he took his place again at the table. All 

* Dacier is of opinion, that by this action, the flatterer wanted to inmno- 
ate, that Alexander ought to he reckoned among the domestic gods. But 
as the king sat in that part of the room where the Penates were, we rather 
think it was a yile excuse to the man's own conscience for this act of re- 
ligious worship, because their position made it dubious, whether it was in* 
tended for Alexander or for them. 
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the guests did the same in their order, except Callisthenes. 
When it came to his turn^ he drank, and then approached to 
give the king a kiss, who being engaged in some discourse 
with Hephaestion, happened not to mind him: but Demetrius, 
surnamed Phidon, cried out, — ^^ Receive not his kiss; fot he 
alone has not adored you.'' Upon which Alexander refused 
it, and Callisthenes said aloud, — ^^ Then I return one kiss the 
poorer." 

A coldness of course ensued; but many other things con- 
tributed to his fall. In the first place, Hephaestion's report 
was believed, that Callisthenes had promisea him to adore the 
king, and broke his word. In the next place, Lysimachus and 
Agnon attacked him and said, — ^^^The sophist went about with 
as much pride as if he had demolished a tyranny, and the 
young men followed him, as the only freeman among so many 
thousands." These things, upon the discovery of Hermolails^s 
plot against Alexander, gave an air of probability to what was 
alleged against Callisthenes. His enemies said, HermolaQs 
inquired of him, — ^^ By what means he might become the most 
famous man in the world?" and that he answered, — ^^ By kiU- 
ing the most famous. " They farther asserted, that, by way of 
encouraging him to the attempt, he bade him ^^ not be afraid 
of the golden bed, but remember he had to do with a man who 
had suffered both by sickness and by wounds." 

Neither HermolaQs, however, nor any of his accomplices, 
made any mention of Callisthenes amidst the extremities of 
torture. Nay, Alexander himself, in the account he immedi- 
atelygave ot the plot to Craterus, Atalas, and Alcetas, writes, 
— ^** That the young men, when put to the torture, declared it 
was entirely their own enterprise, and that no man besides was 
privy to it." Yet afterwards, in a letter to Antipater, he affirms, 
that Callisthenes was as guilty as the rest: — ^'The Macedoni- 
ans," says he, " have stoned tne young men to death. As for the 
sophist, I will punish him myself, and those that sent him too; 
nor shall the towns that harboured the conspirators escape." 
In which he plainly discovers his aversion to Aristotle, by 
whom Callisthenes was brought up as a relation; for he was 
the son of Hero, Aristotle's niece. His death is variously re- 
lated. Some say Alexander ordered him to be han^d; others, 
that he fell sick and died in chains; and Chares writes that he 
was kept seven months in prison, in order to be tried in full 
council, in the presence of Aristotle; but that he died of exces- 
sive corpulency and the lousy disease, at the time that Alexan- 
der was wounded by the Malli Oxydracae in India. This hap- 
pened, however, at a later period than that we are upon. 

In the meantime, Demaratus the Corinthian, though far ad- 
vanced in years, was ambitious of going to see Alexander. 



Accordingly, he took the voyage, and when he beheld him, he 
said, — ^^ The Greeks fell short of a great pleasure, who did 
not live to see Alexander upon the throne of Darius/' But 
he did not live to enjoy the king's friendship. He sickened, 
and died soon after. The king, however, performed his ob- 
sequies in the most magnificent manner; and the army threw 
up for him a monument of earth, of great extent, and four- 
score cubits high. His ashes were carried to the sea-shore, in 
a chariot and four, with the richest ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of setting out for Iii- 
dia, he saw his troops were so laden with spoils that they were 
unfit to march. Therefore, early in the morning that he was 
to take his departure, after the carriages were assembled, he 
first set fire to his own baggage and that of his friends, and 
then gave orders that the rest should be served in the same 
manner. The resolution appeared more difGicult to take than 
it was to execute. Few were displeased at it, and numbers re- 
ceived it with acclamations of joy. They freely gave part of 
their equipage to such as were in need, and burnt and destroy- 
ed whatever was su{)erfluous. This greatly encouraged and 
fortified Alexander in his design. Besides, by this time he 
was become inflexibly severe in punishing offences. Menan- 
der, though one of his friends, he put to death for i*efusing to 
stay in a fortress he had given him the charge of; and one of 
the barbarians, named Osodates, he shot dead with an arrow, 
for the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with the perfect 
form and colour of a tiara upon its head, on each side or which 
were testicles. Looking upon the prodigy with horror, he 
employed the Chaldeans^ wno attended him for such purposes, 
to purify him by their expiations. H6 told his frienas, on this 
occasion, — ^^ That he was more troubled on their account thjan 
his own; for he was afraid that after his death fortune would 
throw the empire into the hands of some obscure and weak 
man." A better omen, however, soon dissipated his fears. A 
Macedonian, named Proxenus, who had thecnarge of the king's 
equipage, on opening* the ground by the river Oxus, in order to 
pitch his master's tent, discovered a spring of a gross oily li- 
quor; which, after the surface was taken off, came perfectly 
clear, and neither in taste nor smell differed from real oil, nor 
was inferior to it in smoothness and brightness, though tiiere 
were no olives in that country. It is said, indeed, that the water 

* Strabo (lib. ii.) ascribes the same properties to the ground near the tirer 
Ochus. Indeed, the Ochus and the Oxus unite their streama and flow Uh 
gether into the Caspian sea. 

Vol. III. » P 
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of the Oxus is of so unctuous a quality, that it makes the skins 
of those who bathe in it smooth and shining.^ 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Antipater, that 
he was greatly delighted with this incident, and reckoned it 
one of the happiest presages the gods had ajSbrded him. The 
soothsayers said it betokened that the expedition would prove 
a glorious one, but at the same time laborious and difficult, be- 
cause heaven has given men oil to refresh them after their la- 
bours. Accordingly, he met with great dangers in the battles 
that he fought, and received very considerable wounds. But 
his army suffered most by want of necessaries, and by the cli- 
mate. For his part, he was ambitious to show that courage 
can triumph over fortune, and magnanimity over force: he 
thought nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to the 
boldj* Pursuant to this opinion, when he besieged Sisime- 
thres,j: upon a rock extremelv steep, and apparently inacces- 
sible, ana saw his men greatlv discouraged at the enterprise, 
he asked Oxyartes, — ^^ Whether Sisimethres were a man of 
spirit?" And being answered, — " That he was timorous and 
dastardly," he said, — ^' You inform me the rock may be taken, 
since there is no strength in its defender." In fact, he found 
means to intimidate Sisimethres, and made himself master of 
the fort 

In the siege of another fort, situated in a place equally steep, 
among the young Macedonians that were to give the assault 
there was one cauQd Alexander; and the king took occasion to 
say to him, — " You must behave gallantly, my friend, to do 
justice to your name." He was informed afterwards that the 
young man fell as he was distinguishing himself in a glorious 
manner, and he laid it much to heart 

When he sat down before Nysa,§ the Macedonians made 
some difficulty of advancing to the attack, on account of the 
depth of the river, that wasned its walls, till Alexander said 
— ^^ What a wretch am I, that I did not learn to swim," and 

* Pliny tells us, tliat the surface of these rivers was a consistence of salt, 
and that the waters flowed under it as under a crust of ice. The salt consis- 
tence he imputes to the defluxions from the neighbouring mountains, but 
he says nothmg of the unctuous quality of these waters mentioned by Plu- 
tarch. — Nat. Sisi.hb, xxxi. 

f One of the manuscripts, instead of unex^ett has eero^uMf. Then the lat- 
ter member of the sentence would be, nor secure to the timorous, 

i This strong hold was situated in Bactriana. Strabo says it Mras fifteen 
furlongs hig^, as many in compass, and that the top was a fertile pkun, 
capable of maintuning five hundred. It was in Bactriana that Alexander 
married Roxana the daughter of Oxyartes. 

§ Arrian calls it Kyssa; so indeed does the Yulcob. MS. That historian 
places it near Mount Meris, and adds, that it was built by Dionymus or Bac- 
chus. Hence it had the name of Dionysiopolis. It is now called Nei^g. 
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was going to ford it with his shield in his hand. After the 
first assault, while the troops were refreshing themselves, am- 
bassadors came with an offer to capitulate; and along with 
them were deputies from some other places. They were sur- 
prised to see him in armour, without any pomp or ceremony; 
and their astonishment increased, when he bade the oldest of 
the ambassadors, named Acuphis, take the sopha that was 
brought for himself. Acuphis, struck with a benignity of re- 
ception so far beyond his hopes, asked what they must do to 
be admitted into his friendship? Alexander answered, — " It 
must be on condition that they appoint you their governor, 
and send me a hundred of their nest men for hostages." Acu- 
phis smiled at this, and said, — " I should govern better if you 
would take the worst instead of the best." 

It is said, the dominions of Taxiles, in India,* were as larre 
as Egypt: they afforded excellent pasturage too, and were the 
most fertile in all respects. As ne was a man of great pru- 
dence, he waited on Alexander, and after the first compli- 
ments, thus addressed him: — "What occasion is there for 
wars between you and me, if you are not come to take from 
us our water and other necessaries of life; the only thing that 
reasonable men will take up arms for? As to gold and silver, 
and other possessions, if 1 am richer than you, 1 am willing to 
oblige you with part; if I am poorer, I have no objection to 
sharing in your bounty." Charmed with his frankness, Alex- 
ander took his hand^ and answered, " Think you, then, with 
all this civility, to escape without a conflict? You are much 
deceived if you do: I will dispute it with you to the last; but 
it shall be in favours and benefits; for I will not have you ex- 
ceed me in generosity." Therefore, aft6r havine received 
great presents^rom him, and made greater, he said to him one 
evening, « I drink to you, Taxiles, and as sure as you pledge 
me, you shall have a thousand talents." His friends were of- 
fended at his giving away such immense sums, but it made 
many of the barbarians look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to fight for pay. 
Upon this invasion they defended the cities that hired tnem 
with great vigour, and Alexander suffered by them not a little. 
To one of the cities he granted an honourable capitulation, and 
yet seized the mercenaries as they were upon their march 
homewards, and put them all to the sword. This is the only 
blot in his military conduct: all his other proceedings were. 
agreeable to the laws of war, and worthy of a king.t 

* Between the Indus and the Hydaspes. 

j- It was just and lawful, it seems, to go about harasslnfi^ and dettrojrini^ 
those nations that had never offended him, and upon which he had no cfaim. 
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The philosophers ^ve him no less trouble than the merce- 
naries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of infamy upon those 
princes that declared for him, and by exciting the free nations 
to ts^e up arms; for which reason he hanged many of them. 

As to nis war with Poms, we have an account of it in his 
own letters. According to them, the river Hydaspes was be- 
tween the two armies, and Poms drew up his elephants on the 
banks opposite the enemy, with their heaas towards the stream, 
to euard it Alexander caused a great noise and bustle to be 
made every day in his camp, that the barbarians, being accus* 
tomed to it, micht not be so ready to take the alarm.* This 
done, he took the advantage of a dark and stormy night, witii 
part of his infantry, and a select body of cavalry, to gain a lit- 
tle island in the river, at some distance from the Indians. 
When he was there, he and his troops were attacked with a 
most violent wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder 
and lightning: but notwithstanding this hurricane, in which 
he saw several of his men perish by the lightnine, he advanced 
from the island to the opposite bank. The Hydaspes, swelled 
with the rain, by its violence and rapidity made a breach on 
that side, which received water enough to form a bay, so that 
when he came to land, he found the bank extremely slippery, 
and the ground broken and undermined by the current On 
this occasion he is said to have uttered that celebrated saying, — 
** Will you believe, my Athenian friends, what dangers lun- 
dereo, to have you the heralds of my fame?" The last par- 
ticular we have from Onesicritus: but Alexander himself only 
says, they quitted their boats, and, armed as they were, waded 
up the breach breast high; and that when they were landed, 
he advanced with the horse twenty furlongs before the foot, 
concluding that if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, 
he should oe ereatly their superior; and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his would come up time enough 
to receive them. Nor did he judge amiss. Tne enemy de- 
tached aeainst him a thousand horse and sixty armed chariots, 
and be defeated them with ease. The chariots he took, and 
killed four hundred of the cavalry upon the spot By this 
Porus understood that Alexander himself had passed the river, 

except that avowed by the northern barbarians, when they entered Italy, 
namely, that the weak must submit to the strong. ' Indeed, those baibarians 
were much honester men, for they had another and better plea, — ^they went 
to seek bread. 

* The Latin and French translators have both mistaken the sense of thb 
passage E^t^bfTA rut hetf^ctfHs /m ^fiua-l^eu is certainly capable of the sense 
we have given it, and the context requires it should De so understood. 
See Jrrian (1. v. £d. St p. 108, A. and B.) in support of that conitiuetion. 
See also Q. CutrUiu, L viik p. 263, Ed. Am. 
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and, therefore, brought up his whole army, except what ap- 
peared necessary to JLcep the rest of the Macedonians from 
making sood their passage. Alexander considering the force 
of the elephants, and the enemy's superior numbers, did not 
choose to enga^ them in front, but attacked the l^t wing 
himself, while Coenus, according to his orders, fell upon the 
right Both wings being broken, retired to the elephants in 
the centre, and rallied there. The combat then 'was of a more 
mixed kind; but maintained with such obstinacy, that it was 
not decided till the eighth hour of the day. This description 
of the battle we have from the conqueror himself, in one of 
his epistles. 

Most historians agree, that Poms was four cubits and a palm 
high; and that though the elephant he rode was one oi the 
largest, his stature and bulk were such, that he appeared but 
proportionably mounted. This elephant, during the whole 
oattle, gave extraordinary proofs ot his sagacity and care of 
the king's person. As long as that prince was able to fight, 
he defended him with ereat courage, and repulsed all assailants; 
and when he perceiyea him ready to sink under the multitude 
of darts and the wounds with which he was coyered, to pre- 
yent his falling off, he kneeled down in the softest manner, 
and with his proboscis eently drew eyery dart out of hb body. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander asked him,— 
" How he desired to be treated?'' He answered, — ^^ Like a 
king." "And haye you nothing else to request?" replied 
Alexander. " No," said he; " eyery thing is comprehended in 
the word king." Alexander not only restored nim his own 
dominions immediately, which he was to goyern as his lieu- 
tenant, but added yery extensiye territories to tbem; for hay- 
ing subdued a free country, which contained fifteen nations, 
five thousand considerable cities, and villages in proportion, 
he bestowed it on Porus.* Another country, three times as 
large, he gaye to Philip, one of his friends, who was also to 
act there as hts lieutenant 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus veceiyed several 
wounds, of which he died some time after. This is the ac- 
count most writers give us: but Onesicritus says he died of 
age and fatigue, for he was thirty years old. Alexander show- 
ed as much regret as if he had lost a faithuil friend and com- 
panion: he est^med him, indeed, as such; and built a city near 

* Some transcriber seems to have g^ven us the number of inhabitants in 
one city for the number of cities. Arrian's account is this: — *< He took 
thirty-seven cities, the least of which contained five thousand inhabitants^ 
and several c^them above ten thousand. He took also a great number of 
villages not less populous than the cities^ and gave the govemmrat of the 
country to Porus*** 

S6 
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the HydaspeSy in the place where he was buried, which he 
called, after him, fiucephalia. He is also reported to have 
built a city^, and called it Peritas, in memory of a dog of that 
name, which he had brought up and was very fond of. ThiJ 
particular Sotio says he had from Potamo of Lesbos. 

The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the Macedoni- 
ans, and made them resolve to proceed no farther in India. It 
was with difiSculty they had defeated an enemy who brought 
only twenty thousand foot and two thousand norse into uie 
field; and, therefore they opposed Alexander with great firm- 
ness, when he insisted that they should pass the Ganges,* 
which, they were informed, was thirty-two furlongs in breadth, 
and in depth a hundred fathoms. The opposite shore, too, 
was covered with numbers of squadrons, battalions and ele- 
phants: for the kings of the Gandarites and Praesians were said 
to be waiting for them there, with eighty thousand horse, two 
hundred thousand foot, eight thousand chariots, and six thou- 
sand elephants trained to war. Nor is this number at all mag- 
nified: for Androcottus, who reigned not long after, made Se- 
leucus a present of five hundred elephants at one time.t and 
with an army of six hundred thousand men traversed India, 
and conquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refusal were such, 
that at first he shut himself up in his tent, and lay prostrate on 
the ground, declaring, — ^^ He did not thank the Macedonians 
in the least for what they had done, if they would not pass the 
Granges; for he considered a retreat as no other than an ac- 
knowledgment that he was overcome." His friends omitted 
nothing that might comfort him; and at last their remon- 
strances, together with the cries and tears of the soldiers, who 
were suppliants at his door, melted him and prevailed on him 
to return. However, he first contrived many vain and so- 
phistical things to serve the purposes of fame; among which 
were arms much bigger than his men could use, and higher 
mangers, and heavier l}its than his horses required, left scat- 
tered up and down. He built also great altars, for which the 
Praesians still retain much veneration, and their kings cross 
the Ganges every year to ofier sacrifices in the Grecian man- 
ner upon them. Androcottus, who was then very young, had 
a sight of Alexander, and he is reported to have often said af- 
terwards, — " That Alexander was within a little of making 
himself master of all the country; with such hatred and contempt 

* The Ganges is the largest of all the rivers in the three continents, the 
Indus the second, the Nile the tliird, and the Danube the fourth. 

f Dacier aaysJUje thousand, but does not mention his authority. Pertiaps 
it was only a slip in the writing or in the printing. 
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was the reigning prince looked upon, on account of his profli- 
gacy of manners, and meanness of birth.*' 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a design to see 
the ocean; for which purpose he caused a number of row-boats 
and rafts to be constructed, and, upon them, fell down the 
rivers at his leisure. Nor was this navigation unattended with 
hostilities. He made several descents by the way, and attack- 
ed the adjacent cities, which were all forced to submit to his 
victorious arms. However, he was very near being cut in 
pieces by the Malli, who are called the most warlike people 
m India; He had driven some of them from the wall with nis 
missive weapons, and was the first man that ascended it But 

Presently after he was up, the scaling-ladder broke. Finding" 
imself and his small company* much galled by the darts oT 
the barbarians from below, he poised himself and leaped down 
into the midst of the enemy. By good fortune he fell upon 
his feet; and the barbarians were so astonished at the flashing 
of his arms as he came down, that they thought they'bel^ria 
lightning, or some supernatural splendour issuing from his 
body. At first, therefore, they drew back and dispersed: but 
when they had recollected themselves, and saw him attended 
only by two of his guards, they attacked him hand to hand, 
and wounded him through his armour with their swords and 
spears, notwithstanding the valour with which he fought One 
of them standing farther off drew an arrow with such strength, 
that it made its way through his cuirass, and entered the ribs 
under the breast Its force was so great, that he gave back, 
and was brought upon his knees, and the barbarian ran up 
with his drawn cimeter to despatch him. Peucestas and Lim- 
naeust placed themselves before him, but the one was wound- 
ed and the other killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still 
making some resistance, when Alexander recovered himself 
and laid the barbarian at his feet. The king, however, receiv- 
ed new wounds; and at last, had such a blow from a bludgeon 
upon his neck, that he was forced to support himself by the 
wall, and there stood with his face to the enemy. The Mace- 
donians, who by this time had got in, gathered about him, and 
carried him on to his tent 

His senses were gone, and it was the current report in the 
army that he was dead. When they had with great difficulty 
sawed off the shaft, which was of wood, and with equal trou- 
ble had taken off the cuirass, they proceeded to extract the 
head, which was three fingers broad, and four long, and stuck 

* The word oxi^croc implies that he was not quite alone; and it appears im 
mediately after that he was not 
f Q. Curtiiis calb him Tinimus. 
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fast in the bone. He fainted under the operatioii^ and was 
ver^ near expiring but when the head was got out he came 
to himself. Yet alter the danger was over, he continued weak, 
and a long time confined himself to a regular diet, attending 
solely to tne cure of his wound. The Macedonians could not 
bear- to be so long deprived of the sight of their king; they 
assembled in a tumultuous manner about his tent Wnen he 
perceived this, he put on his robe, and made his appearance; 
out as he had sacrificed to the gods, he retired again. As he 
was on his way to the place of his destination,* though carried 
in a litter, by the water side, he subdued a large tract of land, 
and many respectable cities. 

In the' course of this expedition he took ten of the Qyin^ 
nosophistSj^ who had been principally concerned in instigating 
Sabbas to revolt, and had brought numberless other troubles 
upon the Macedonians. As these ten were reckoned the most 
acutQ and concise in their answers, he put the most difficult 
(][uestions to them that could be thought of, and at the same 
time declared he would put the first person that answered 
wrong to death, and after nim all the rest The oldest man 
among them was to be the judge. 

He demanded of the first, " Which were most numerous, 
the living or the dead?'' He answered, — ^^ The living; for 
the dead no longer exist'' J 

The second was asked, — " Whether the earth or the sea pro- 
duced the largest animals?" He answered, — ^^ The earth; for 
the sea is part of it." 

The third, — '^ Which was the craftiest of all animals?" 
** That," said he, " with which man is not yet acquainted."§ 

The fourth, — " What was his reasoh for persuading Sabbas 

to revolt?" " Because," said he, " I wished him either to live 

with honour, or to die as a coward deserves."|| 

f 

\ These philosophers, so called from their going naked^ were divided into 
two sects, the Brachmani knd the Germani. The Brachmani were most 
esteemed, because there was a consistency in their principles. Apuleius 
tells us, that not only tlie scholars, but the younger pupils, were assembled 
about dinner-time, and examined what good they had done ihsl day; and 
such as could not point out some act of humanity, or useful pursuit that they 
had been engaged in, were not allowed any dinner. 

t They did not hold the mortality, but the transmigrataon of the souL 

§ This we suppose to mean man himself, as not being acquainted with 
himself. 

One of the manuscnpts gpves us tttoj^ here, instead of MMute- Then 
the sense wiU be, — " Because I wished him either to live or die with ho- 
nour.** Which we can not but prefer; for he who has regard enough for a 
man to wish him to live with honour, can not be so envious as to wish him 
to die with dishonour. At the same time, w^e ag^e with Moses Du Soul, 
that some archness is intended in most of thQ answers; but what arohneas ia 
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The fifth had this question put to him, — <* Which do you 
think oldest, the day or the night?" He answered, — ^^ The 
day, by one day." As the king appeared surprised at this 
solution, the philosopher told nim, — " Abstruse questions 
must have abstruse answers." 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he demanded, — 
" What are the best means for a man to make himself loved?" 
He answered, — " If possessed of great power, do not make 
yourself feared." 

The seventh was asked, — ^^ How a man might become a 
god?" He answered, — " By doing what is impossible for man 
to do." 

The eighth, — ^^ Which is strongest, life or death?" " Life," 
said he, " because it bears so many evils." 

The last question that he put, was, — " How long is it good 
for a man to live?" " As long," said the philosopher, ^^ as he 
does not prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give sentence. 
The old man said, — ^^ In my opinion thev have all answered 
one worse than another." " If this is thy judgment," said 
Alexander, " thou shalt die first." " No," replied the philo- 
sopher; " not except you choose to break your word; for you 
declared the man tnat answered worst should first suffer." 

The king loaded them with presents, and dismissed them. 
After which he sent Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes, to 
the other Indian sages who were of most reputation, and lived 
a retired life, to desire them to come to him. Onesicritus tells 
us, Calanus treated him with great insolence and harshness, 
bidding him to strip himself naked, if he desired to hear any 
of his doctrine; — ^^^ You should not hear me on any other con- 
dition," said he, " though you came from Jupiter himself." 
Dandamis behaved with more civility; and when Onesicritus 
had given him an account of Pythagoras, Socfates, and Dio- 
genes, he said, — ^^ They appeared to him to have been men of 
genius, but to have lived with too passive a regard to the 
laws." 

Others say Dandamis entered into no discourse with the 
messenger, but only asked, — Why Alexander had taken so 
long a journey?" As to Calanus, it is certain, Taxiles pre- 
vailed with him to go to Alexander. His true name was 
Sphines; but because ne addressed them with the word Cab^ 
which is the Indian form of salutation, the Greeks called him 
Calanus. This philosopher, we are told, presented Alexander 
with a good image of his empire. He laid a dry and shrivel* 

thcre in this, as it ib commonly tnmslated^ Beeaute IwUhedkim tUkar t9 S9§ 
honaurtUfhi, or to die muenble. 
Vol. III. 2Q, 26* 
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led hide before him^ and first trode upon the edges of it: this 
he did all round; and as he trode on one side it started up on 
the other. At last he fi'xed his feet on the middle, and then it 
lay still. By this emblem he showed him, that he should fix 
his residence, and plant his principal force, in the heart of his 
empire, and not wander to the extremities. 

Alexander spent seyen months in falling down the rivetd to 
the ocean. When he arrived there, he embarked, and sailed 
to an island which he called Scilloustis,^ but otners call it 
Psiltoucis. There he landed and sacrificed to the gods. He 
likewise considered the nature of the sea, and of the coast, as 
far as it was accessible. And after having besought heaven, 
— ^^ That no man might ever reach beyond the bounds of his 
expedition," he prepared to set out on his way back. He ap- 
pomted Nearchus admiral, and Onesicritus chief pilot, and or- 
dered his fleet to sail round, keeping India on the right With 
the rest of his forces he returned by land, through the country 
ofthe Orites; in which he was reduced to such extremities, 
and lost such numbers of men, that he did not bring back from 
India above a fourth part ofthe army he entered it with, which 
was no less than a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
fifteen thousand horse. Violent distempers, ill diet, and ex- 
cessive heats, destroyed multitudes; but famine made still 
ffreater ravages: for it was a barren and uncultivated country; 
tne natives lived miserably, having nothing to subsist on but 
a few bad sheep, which used to feed on the fish thrown up by 
the sea; consequently they were poor; and their flesh of a bad 
flavour. 

With much difficulty he traversed this country in sixty days, 
and then arrived at Gedrosia. There he found provisions in 
abundance; for, besides that the land is fertile in itself, the 
neighbouring princes and grandees supplied him. After he 
hacf given his army some time to refresh tnemselves, he march- 
ed in Carmania for seven days, in a kind of Bacchanalian pro- 
cession. His chariot, which was very magnificent, was drawn 
by eight horses. Upon it was placed a lofty platform, where 
he and his principal friends revelled day and night This car- 
riage was followed by many others, some covered with rich 
tapestry and purple hangings, and others shaded with branch- 
es of trees, fresh gather^ and flourishing. In thesQ were the 
rest ofthe king's friends and generals, crowned with flowers, 
and exhilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be seen a buckler, a 
helmet, or spear; but, instead of them, cups, flagons, and gob- 

* Arriftn here ealls it Cilluta. Here they first obiervcd the ehtilmg and 
flowing ofthe sea, which surprised them not a little. 
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lets. These the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and 
drank to each other, some as they marched along, and others 
seated at tables, which were placed at proper distances on the 
way. The whole country resounded with flutes, clarionets^ 
and songs, and with the dances and riotous frolics of the wo- 
men. This disorderly and dissolute march was closed with a 
very immodest figure,* and with all the licentious ribaldry of 
the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself had been present to car- 
ry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of 6edrosia,t 
he gave his army time to refresh themselves again, and enter- 
tained them with feasts and public spectacles. Atone of these, 
in which the choruses disputed the prize of dancing, he ap- 
peared inflamed with wine. His favourite Bagoas happening 
to win it, crossed the theatre in his habit of ceremony, and 
seated himself by the king. The Macedonians expressed their 
satisfaction with loud plaudits, and called out to the king to 
kiss him, with which at last he complied. 

Nearchus joined him ajgain here, and he was so much delight- 
ed with the account of his voyage, that he formed a design to 
sail in person from the Euphrates with a great fleet, circft the 
coast of Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediterranean by 
the Pillars of Hercules. For this purpose he constructed, at 
Thapsacus, a number of vessels of all sorts, and collected ma- 
riners and pilots. But the report of the difficulties he had met 
with in his Indian expedition, particularly in his attack of the 
Malli, his great loss of men in the country of the Orites, and 
the supposition he would never return alive from the voyage 
he now meditated, excited his new subjects to revolt, ana put 
his generals and governors of provinces upon displaying their 
injustice, insolence, and avarice. In short the whole empire 
was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias and Cleo- 
patra, leaguinff against Antipater, had seized his hereditary 
dominions, and divided them between them. Olympias took 
Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedonia: the tidings of which beins 
brought to Alexander, he said, — ^^ His mother had considered 
right; for the Macedonians would never bear to be governed 
by a woman. 

In consequence of this unsettled state of thine;s, he sent 
Nearchus again to sea, having determined to carry the war into 
the maritime provinces. ' Meantime he marched in person to 

* M. le Fevre (in his notes upon Anacreon) seems to have restored ^ke 
genuine reading of this passage, by proposing to read, instead of tiuc ^MMtfy 

^flCAJCy or ^CCAAOC. 

I Gedrosia is certainly corrupt Probably we should read Carmenia. Bori* 
Xffor signifies a capital city, as well as a royal palace; because princes gene- 
rally reside in their capitels. 
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chastise his lieutenants for their misdemeanors. Oxyartes, 
one of the sons of Abulites, he killed with his own hand by a 
stroke of his javelin. Abulites had laid in no provisions for 
him; he had only collected three thousand talents in money. 
Upon his presenting this, Alexander bade him offer it to his 
horses; and as they did not touch it, he said, — ^^ Of what use 
will this provision now be to me?" and immediately ordered 
Abulites to be taken into custody. 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, was to give 
this money to the matrons, according to the ancient custom of 
the kings, who, upon their return from any excursion to their 
Persian dominions, used to give every woman a piece of gold. 
For this reason several of them, we are told, made it a rule to 
return but seldom; and Ochus never did; he banished himself 
to save his money. Having found the tomb of Cyrus broken 
open, he put the author of that sacrilege to death, though a 
native of JPella, and a person of some distinction. His name 
was Polymachus. After he had read the epitaph, which was 
in the Persian language, he ordered it to be inscribed also in 
Greek. It was as follows: — man! whosoever thou art, 

AND WHENCESOEVER THOU COMEST, (POR COME I KNOW THOU 
WILT,) I AM CYRUS, THE POUNDER OP THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 
EnVV me not the little EARTH THAT COVERS MY BODY. 

Alexander was much affected at these words, which placed 
before him in so strong a light the uncertainty and vicissitude 
of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having been disordered a 
little while with the cholic, desired to have his funeral- pile 
erected. He approached it on horseback, offered up his pray- 
ers to heaven, poured the libations upon himself, cut off part 
of his hair,* and threw it on the fire; and before he ascended 
the pile, took leave of the Macedonians, desiring them to spend 
the day in jollity and drinking with the king; — " for 1 shall 
see him," said he, " in a little time at Babylon.'^ So saying, 
he stretched himself upon the pile, and covered himself up. 
Nor did he move at the approacn of the flames, but remained 
in the same posture till he nad finished his sacrifice, according 
to the custom of the usages of his country. Many years aN 
ter, another Indian did tne same before Augustus Csesar at 
Athens, whose tomb is shown to this day, and called the In- 
dian's tomb, 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeral pile, in- 
vited his friends and officers to supper, and, to give life to tiie 
carousal, promised that the man who drank most should be 
crowned for his victory. Promachus drank four measures of 

* As some of the hair used to be cut from the forehead of victiiiML 
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wine,* and carried off the crown, which was worth a talent, 
but survived it only three days. The rest of the guests, as 
Chares tells us, drank to such a degree, that forty-one of them 
lost their lives, the weather coming upon them extremely cold 
during their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends to Persian 
ladies. He set them the example, by taking Statira, the daugh- 
ter of Darius, to wife, and then distributed among his princi- 
pal officers the virgins of highest quality. As for those Ma- 
cedonians, who had already married in rersia, he made a ge- 
neral entertainment in commemoration of their nuptials. It is 
said, that no less than nine thousand guests sat down, and yet 
he presented each with a golden cup Tor performing the liba- 
tion. Every thing else was conducted with the utmost mag- 
nificence; he even paid off all their debts; insomuch that the 
whole expense amounted to nine thousand eight hundred and 
seventy talents. 

An officer, who had but one eye, named Antigenes, put 
himself upon this list of debtors, and produced a person who 
declared he was so much in his books. Alexander paid the 
money; but afterwards discovering the fraud, in his anger for- 
bade nim the court, and took away his commission. There 
was ho fault to be found with him as a soldier. He had dis- 
tinguished himself in his youth under Philip, at the siege of 
Perinthus, where he was wounded in the eye, with a dart shot 
from one of the engines; and yet he would, neither suffer it to 
be taken out nor quit the field till he had repulsed the enemy, 
and forced them to retire into the town. The poor wretch could 
not bear the disgrace he had now brought upon himself; his 
grief and despair were so great, that it was apprehended he 
would put an end to his own life. To prevent such a catas- 
trophe, the king forgave him, and ordered him to keep tiie 
money. 

The thirty thousand boys whom he left under proper mas- 
ters, were now grown so much, and made so handsome an ap- 
pearance, and, what was of more importance, had gained such 
an activity and address in their exercises, that he was greatly 
delighted with them. But it was matter of uneasiness to the 
Macedonians; they were apprehensive that the king would 
have less regard for them. Therefore, when he gave the in- 
valids their route to the sea, in order to their return, the whole 
army considered it as an injurious and oppressive measure:—- 
" He has availed himself,'^ said they, " oeyond all reason, of 
their services, and now he sends them back with disgrace, and 
turns them upon the hands of their country and their parents> 

* About fourteen quarti. The Chus wis six pints nlne-tenthi. 
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in a very different condition from that in which he received 
them. Why does he not dismiss us all? Why does he not 
reckon all the Macedonians incapable of service, now he has 
got this body of young dancers? Let him go with them and 
conquer the world/* 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behaviour, loaded them 
with reproaches, and ordering them off, took Persians for his 
gusurds, and filled up other ofiices with them. When they saw, 
tneir king with these new attendants, and themselves rejected 
and spurned with dishonour, they were greatly humbled. 
They lamented their fate to each other, and were almost frantic 
with jealousy and anger. At last, coming to themselves, they 
repaired to the king's tent, without arms, in one thin garment 
only, and with tears and lamentations delivered themselves up 
to his vengeance, desiring he would treat them as ungrateful 
men deserved. 

He was softened with their complaints, but would not ap- 
pear to hearken to them. They stood two days and nights be- 
moaning themselves in this manner, and calling for their dear 
master. The third day he came out to them; and when he saw 
their forlorn condition, he wept a long time. After a gentle 
rebuke for their misbehaviour, he condescended to converse 
with them in a freer manner, and such as were unfit for ser- 
vice, he sent away with magnificent presents. At the same 
time, he signified his pleasure to Antipater, that at all public 
diversions they should have the most honourable seats in the 
theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers there; and that the chil- 
dren of those who had lost their lives in his service, should 
have their father's pay continued to them. 

When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had despatched 
the most urgent affairs, he employed himself again in the cele- 
bration of games and other public solemnities; for which pur- 
pose three thousand artificers, lately arrived from Greece, were 
very serviceable to him. But unfortunately Hephaestion fell 
sick of a fever in the midst of this festivity. As a young man 
and a soldier, he could not bear to be kept to strict diet; and 
taking the opportunity to dine when his physician Glaucus 
was gone to the theatre, he ate a roasted fowl, and drank a 
flagon of wine made as cold as possible; in consequence of 
which he grew worse, and died a few days after. 

Alexander's grief on this occasion exceeded all bounds. He 
immediately ordered the horses and mules to be shorn, that 
they might nave their share in the mourning, and with the same 
view pulled down the battlements of the neighbouring cities. 
The poor physician he crucified. He forbade the flute and all 
other music in his camp for a long time. This continued till 
he received an oracle from Jdpiter Ammon, which enjoifaed 
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«him to revere Hephaestion, and sacrifice to him as a demi-god. 
After this he sought to relieve his sorrows by hunting, or ra- 
ther by war; for his game were men. In this expedition he 
conquered the Cusseans, and put all that wpre come to years 
of puberty to the sword. This he called a sacrifice to the 
manes of Hephaestion! 

He designed to lay out ten thousand talents upon hi$ tomb 
and the monumental ornaments; and that the workmanship, 
as well as design, should exceed the expense, great as it was. 
He, therefore, desired to have Stasicrates for his architect, 
whose gjBnius promised a happv boldness and grandeur in 
every thing that he planned. This was the man who had told 
him, some time before, that Mount Athos in Thrace was most 

* capable of being cut into a human figure: and that, if he had 
bat his orders, he would convert it into a statue for him, the 
most lasting and conspicuous in the world: a statue which 
snould have a city with ten thousand inhabitants in its left 
hand, and a river that flowed to the sea with a strong current 
in its right He did not, however, embrace that proposal, 
thougjh at that time he busied himself with his architects in 
contriving and laying out even more absurd and expensive 
designs. 

As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who was 
returned from his expedition on the ocean, and come up the 
Euphrates, declared he had been applied to, by some Chal- 
daeans, who were strongly of opinion that Alexander should 
not enter Babylon: but he slighted the warning, and continued 
his march. Upon his approach to the walls, he saw a great 
number of crows fighting, some of which fell down dead at his 
feet. Soon after this.^ Seing informed that Apollodorus, go- 
vernor of Babylon, had sacrificed, in order to consult the gods 
concerning him, he sent for Pythagoras the diviner: and, as 
he did not deny the fact, asked him how the entrails of the 
victim appeared. Pythagoras answered, the liver was without 
a head. " A terrible presage, indeed!" said Alexander. He 
let Pythagoras go with impunity: but by this time he was sorry 
he had not listened to Nearchus. He lived mostly in his pa- 
vilion without the walls, and diverted himself with sailing up 
and down the Euphrates: for there had happened several other 
ill omens that much disturbed him. One of the largest arid 
handsomest lions that were kept in Babylon, was attacked and 
kicked to death by an ass. One day he stripped for the re- 
freshment of oil, and to play at ball: after the diversion was ov^r, 

. the young men who played with him, going to f(»tch his 
clothes, beijeld a man sitting in profound silence on his tbronej 
dressed in the royal robes, with the diadem upon his head. 
They demanded who be was, and it was a long time before he 
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would answen at last, coming to himself, he said^— ^ My 
name is Dionysius, and I am a native of Messene. Upon a 
criminal process against me, I left the place, and embarked for 
Babylon; there I nave been kept a long time in chains; but 
this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke my chains; 
after which he conducted me hither, and ordered me to put on 
this robe and diadem, and sit here in silence.'^ 

After the man had thus explained himself, Alexander, by 
the advice of his soothsayers, put hitn to death. But the an- 
guish of his mind increased; on one hand, he almost despaired 
of the succours of heaven, and, on the other, distrusted his 
friends. He was most afraid of AntipSlter and his sons; one 
of which, named lolaQs,* with his cup-bearer, the other, nam- 
ed Cassander, was lately arrived from Macedonia; and hap- 
pening to see some barbarians prostrate themselves before the 
King, like a man accustomed only to the Grecian manners, and 
a stranger to such a sight, he hurst out into a loud laugh. 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him bv the hair, and 
with both hands dashed his head against the wall. Cassander 
afterwards attempted to vindicate his father against his accu- 
sers, which greatly irritated the king. — " What is this talk of 
thine?" said he; " dost thou think that men who had suffered 
no injury would come so far to bring a false charge?" *^ Their 
coming so far," replied Cassander, " is an argument that the 
charge is false, because they are at a distance from those who 
are able to contradict them." At this Alexander smiled, and 
said, — ^^ These are some of Aristotle^s sophisms, which make 
equally for either side of the question. But be assured I will 
make you repent it, if these men have had the least injustice 
done tliem.'^ 

This, and other menaces, left such a terror upon Cassander, 
and made so lasting an impression upon his mind, that many 
years after, when king of Macedon, and master of all Greece, 
as he was walking about at Delphi, and taking a view of the 
statues, the sudden sight of that of Alexander is said to have 
struck him with such horror, that he trembled all over, and it 
was with difiSculty he recovered of the giddiness it caused in 
his brain. 

When Alexander had once given hiniself up to superstition, 
his mind was so preyed upon by vain fears and anxieties, that 
he turned the least incident, which was any thing strange and 
out of the way, into a sign or prodigy. The court swarmed 
with sacrificers, purifiers, and prognosticators: they were all 
to be seen exercising their talents there. So true it is, that 
though the disbelief of religion, and contempt of things di- 

* Anian and Curtiat can lum JKyOw. Plutatvh caUs him 14ii below. 
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vine, is a great evil, yet superstition is a^ greater; fbr, a3 wa- 
ter gains upon low grounds,* so superstition prevails over a 
dejected mind, and mis it with fear and folly. This was en- 
tirely Alexander's case. However, upon the receipt of some 
oracles concerning Hephaestion, from the god he commonly 
consulted, he gave a truce to his sorrows, and employed him- 
self in festive sacrifices and entertainments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a sumptuous treat, 
he went, according to custom, to refresh himself in the batii, 
in order to retire to rest But, in the meantime, Medius came 
and invited him to take part in a carousal, and he could not 
deny him. There he drank all that night and the next day, 
till at last he found a fever coming upon him. It did notj 
however, seize him as he was drinking the cup of Hercules; 
nor did he find a sudden pain in his back, as if it had been 
pierced with a spear. These are circumstances invented by 
writers, who thought the catastrophe of so noble a tragedy 
should be something affecting and extraordinary. Aristobulus 
tells us, that in the rage of his fever, and the violence of thirst 
he took a draught of wine, which threw him into a frenzy, and 
that he died the thirtieth of the month Dassius^ June, 

But in his journals, the account of his sickness is as fol- 
lows: — ^* On the eighteenth of the month Daesius, finding the 
fever upon him, he lay in his bath-room. The next day, after 
he had oathed, he removed into his own chamber, and played 
many hours with Medius at dice. In the evening he oathed 
again, and after having sacrificed to the gods, he ate his sup- 

Eer. In the night the fever returned. The twentieth he also 
athed, and, after the customary sacrifice, sat in the bath- 
room, and diverted . himself with hearing Nearchus tell the 
story of his voyage, and all that was most observable with re- 
spect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent in the same 
manner. The fever increased, and he had a very bad night 
The twenty-second the fever was violent He orderedTiis 
bed to be removed, and placed by the great bath. There he 
talked to his generals about the vacancies in his army, and de- 
sired they might be filled up with experienced officers. The 
twenty-fourth he was much worse. He chose, however, to be 
carried to assist at the sacrifice. He likewise gave orders, that 
the principal officers of the army should wait within the courts 
and the officers keep watch all night without The twenty- 

* The text in this place is corrapt For the sske of those retden wbo 
have not Bryan's edition of the Greelc, we shall give the emendation whkh 

the learned Moses du Soul proposes: » hi^i^tufxovtet, imttf v^avh ^ut wrpt 99 

tMnoufxnn r<u KATAKTE2 'PEOT2A, «^TifMtfi uu ^(k vw Akfufilpf AME- 
HAHPOT. 

Vol. III. 2R 97 
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fifth he was removed to his palace, on the other ride of the 
rirer, where he slept a little, hut the fever did not ahate, and 
when his generals entered the room, he was speechless. He 
continued so the day following. The Macedonians, by this 
time, thinking he was dead, came to the gates with great cla^ 
mour, and threatened the great officers in such a manner, that 
they were forced to admit them, and suffer them all to pass un- 
armed by the bed-side. The twentv-seventh, Python and Se- 
leucus were sent to the temple of Serapis, to inquire whether 
he should carry Alexander thither, and the deity order^ that 
they should not remove him. The twenty-eighth in the eve- 
ning he died.'' These particulars are taken, almost word for 
word from his diary. 

There was no suspicion of poison at the time of his death; 
but six years after (we are told) Olvmpias, upon some infor- 
mation, put a number of people to oeatn, and ordered the re- 
mai|is of lolas, who was supposed to have given him the 
draught, to be dug out of the grave. 

Those who say Aristotle advised Antipater to such a horrid 
deed, and furnished him with the poison he sent to Babylon, 
allege one Agnothemis as their author, who is pretended to 
have had the information from king Antigonus. They add, 
that the poison was a water of a cold and deadl^r quality,* 
which distils from a rock in the territory of Nonacris; and mat 
they receive it as they would do so many dew-drops, and keep 
it in an ass's hoof, its extreme coldness and acrimony being 
such, that it makes its way through all otjier vessels. The 
generality, however, look upon the story of the poison as a 
mere fabl^; and they have this strong argument in their favour, 
that, though, on account of the disputes which the great offi- 
cers were engaged in for many days, the body lay unembalm- 
ed,t in a sultry place, it had no sign of any such taint, but con- 
tinued fresh and clear. 

Roxana was now m*egnant, and, therefore, had great atten- 
tion paid her by the Macedonians. But being extremely jeal- 
ous of Statira, she laid a snare for her, by a forged letter, as 
from Alexander; and having, by this means, got her into her 
power, she sacrificed both her and her sister, and threw theii 
Dodies into a well, which she filled up with earth. Perdiccaa 
was her accomplice in this murder. Indeed, he had now tht: 
principal power, which he exercised in the name of Aridaeus, 
whom he treated rather as a screen than as a king. 

Aridaeus was the son of Philip, by a courtesan named Phi- 
linna, a woman of low birth. His deficiency in understanding, 

* Hence it was called the Stygian Water, Nonacris was a dtj of Arcadia. 
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was the consequence of a distemper, in which neither nature 
nor accident had any share: for, it is said, there was something 
amiahle and great in him when a boy; which Olympias per- 
ceiving, gave nim potions that disturbed his brain.* 

• Portraits of the same person, taken at different periods of life, though 
they differ greatly from each other, retsun a resemblance upon the whofe. 
And so it is in ^neral with the characters of men. But Alexander seems 
to be an exception; for nothing can admit of greater dissimilaTity than that 
which entered into his disposition at different times, and in different cir- 
cumstances. He was brave and pusillanimous, merciful and cruel, modest 
and vain, abstemious and luxurious, rational and superstitious, polite and 
overbearing, politic and imprudent. Nor were these changes casual or 
temporary: the style of lus character underwent a total revouition, and he 
passed from virtue to vice, in a regular and progressive manner. Munifi- 
cence and pride were the only characteristics that never forsook hun. If 
there were any vice of which he was incapable, it was avaiice; if any virtue, 
it was humili^. 
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^ When Sylla had made himself master of Rome,* he endea^ 
voured to brine; Csesar to repudiate Cornelia, daughter to Cin- 
na, one of the Tate tyrants: and finding he could not effect it, 
either by hopes or iears^t he confiscate her dowiy. Indeed, 
Caesar, as a relation to Marius, was naturally an enemy to 
Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia, Caesar's aunt; and, 
therefore, young Marius, the son he had by her, was Caesar's 
eousin-german. At first, Sylla, amidst the vast number of 
proscriptions that engaged his attention, overlooked this ene- 
my; but Caesar, not content with escaping so, presented himself 
to the people as a candidate for the priesthooa,:|: though he was 
not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted his influence 
against him, and he miscarried. The dictator afterwards 
thought of having him taken off; and when some said, there 
was no need to put such a boy to death, he answered,—* 
^^ Their sagacity was small, if they did not^ in that boy, see 
many Mariuses." 

This saying being reported to C»sar, he concealed himself 
a long time, wandering up and down in the country of the 
Sabines. Amidst his movements from house to house, he fell 
sick, and, on that account, was forced to be carried on a litter. 
The soldiers employed by Sylla to search those parts, and 
drag the proscribed persons from their retreats, one night fell 
in with him; but Cornelius, who commanded them, was pre- 
vailed on, by a bribe of two talents, to let him go. 

He then nastened to sea, and sailed to Bithynia, where he 

* Some imag^e, that the beginning' of this Life is lost; but if they look 
back to the introduction to the life of Alexander, that notion vnil vanish. 

•\ Caesar would not make such a sacrifice to the dictator as Piso had done, 
who, at his command, divorced his wife Annia. Pompey, too, for the snke 
of Sylla's aUiance, repudiated Antistia. 

t Caesar had the priesthood before Sylla was dictator. In the seventeenth 
year of his a^, he broke his eneag^ment to Cossutia, though ^e was of a 
consular and opulent family, and married Cornelia the daughter of Cinna, 
by whose interest, and that of Marius, he was created ITamen DiaKif or 
Priest of Jupiter. Sylla^ when absolute master of Rome, insisted on his 
divorcing Cornelia, and, upon hu refusal, deprived him of that office^-— 
Shnfofu tn JfuXok 
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soueht protection of Nicomedes the king. His stay, however, 
with him was not long. He re-embarked, and was taken, near 
the isle of Pharmacusa, by pirates, who were masters of that 
sea, and blocked up all the vpassages with a number of galleys 
and other vessels. They asked him only twenty talents itor 
his ransom. He laushed at their demand, as the consequence 
of their not knowing him, and promised them fifty talents. To 
raise the money, he despatched his people to different cities, 
and, in the meantime, remained with only one friend and two 
attendants among these Cilicians, who considered murder as 
a trifle. Caesar, however, held them in great contempt, and 
used to send, whenever he went to sleep, and order them to 
keep silence. Thus he lived among them thirty-eight days, 
as it they had been his guards, rather than his keepers. Per- 
fectly fearless and secure, he joined in their diversions, and 
took his exercises among them. He wrote poems and ora- 
tions, and rehearsed them to these pirates; and when they ex- 
pressed no admiration, he called them dunces and barbarians. 
Nay, he often threatened to crucify them. They were de- 
lighted with these freedoms, which they imputed to his frank 
and facetious vein. But as soon as the money was brought 
from Miletus, and he had recovered his liberty, he manned 
some vessels in the port of Miletus,* in order to attack these 
corsairs. He found them still lying at anchor by the island, 
took most of them, together witn the money, and imprisoned 
them at Pergamus. After which he applied to Junms, who 
then commanded in Asia, because to him, as praetor, it belong- 
ed to punish them. Junius having an eye upon the money, 
which was a considerable sum, demurred about the matter; and 
Caesar, perceiving his intention, returned to Pergamus, and 
crucified all the prisoners, as he had often threatened to do at 
Pharmacusa, when they took him to be in jest. 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline^ 
Caesar's friends pressed him to return to Rome. But first he 
went to Rhodes, to study under ApoUonius the son of Molo,t 

* Dacier reads JIdeloaf which was one of the Cyclade% but does not men- 
tion his authority. ^ 

\ It should be JipoBomus Moh, not ApoUonius the son of Molo. Accord- 
ing to Suetomus, Cxsar had studied under him at Rome, before tliis adven- 
ture of the pirates. Thus far Dacier; and Ruauld and other critics say the 
same. Yet Strabo (L xiv. p. 655, 660, 66U tells us, Molo and ApoUonius 
were two different men. He affirms that theft^wcre both natives of Alabanda^ 
a city of Caria; that they were both scholars c^ Menacles the Alabandian; and 
that they both professed the same art at Rhodes, though Molo went thitibct 
later than ^yollonius, who on ttuit account applied to him that passage of 
Homer, o4i Mokuu, Cicero, likewise, seems to distingwsh them, calling the 
one Moln, and the other ApoUonius the Alabandian, especiaUy in his fint 
book De Oraton, where he introduces M. Antonius speaking of him ^usa^ 

«7* 
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who taught rhetoric there with great reputation, and was 8 
man of irreproachable manners. Cicero, also, was one of his 
scholars. Caesar is said to have had happy talents from nature 
for a public speaker, and he did not want an ambition to cul- 
tivate Hiem; so that, undoubtedly, he was the second orator in 
Rome; and he might have been the first, had he not rather 
chosen the pre-eminence in arms. Thus he never rose to that 

Eitch of eloquence to which his powers would have brought 
im, being engaged in those wars and political intrigues, 
which, at last, gained him the empire. Hence it was, that af- 
terwards, in his Jnti-CatOy which he wrote in answer to a book 
of Cicero's, he desired his readers, — ^^ Not to expect, in the 
performance of a military man, the style of a complete orator, 
who had bestowed all his time upon such studies.^ 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella for mis- 
demeanours in his government, and many cities of Greece sup- 
ported the charge by their evidence. Dolabella was acquitted. 
Caesar, however, in acknowledgment of the readiness Greece 
had shown to serve him, assisted her in her prosecution of 
Publius Antonius for corruption. The cause was brought be- 
fore Marcus Lucullus, praetor of Macedonia: and Caesar plead- 
ed it in so powerful a manner, that the defendant was forced 
to appeal to the tribunes of the people; alleging, that he was 
not upon equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence he showed at Rome in defending persons 
impeached, gained him a considerable interest; ana his en- 
gaging address and conversation carried the hearts of the peo- 
ple: for he had a condescension not to be expected from so 
young a man. At the same time, the freedom of his table, 
and the magnificence of his expense, gradually increased his 
power, and brought him into the administration. Those who 
envied him imagined that his resources would soon fail, and, 
therefore, at first, made light of his popularity, considerable as 
it was. But when it waus grown to such a height that it was 
scarce possible to demolish it, and had a plain tendency to the 
ruin of the constitution, they found out, when it was too late, 
that no beginninjgs of things, however small, are to be neglect- 
ed, because continuance makes theih great; and the very con- 

« For this one thing I always tiked Apollonius the Alabandianr though he 
taught for money, he did not sofFer any whom he thought incapable ofmak- 
ing a figure as orators, to losetSirir time and labour with him, but sent them 
home, exhorting them to apply themselves to that art, forwfaich they were, 
in his opinion, best qualified." 

To solve this difficulty, we are willing to suppose, with Ruauld^that there 
were two Molos contemporaries; for the testimonies of Suetonius, fin Cmaare, 
c. 4, ) and of QuintiKan, flfuUiut. 1. xii. c. 6,) that Cstsar and Ciceio 
pupils to -Apollonius-Molo^ cut never be oirerruled. 
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tempt ihey are held in gives them opportunity ta gain that 
strength which can not he resisted. 

Cicero seems to he the first who suspected something for- 
midable from the flattering calm of Caesar's political conduct^ 
and saw deep and dangerous designs under the smiles of his 
benignity: — ^^ I perceive," said the orator, " an inclination for 
tyranny in all ne projects and executes; hut, on the other 
hand, when I see him adjusting his hair with so much exact- 
ness, and scratching his head with one finger, I can hardly 
think that such a man can conceive so vast and fatal a design 
as the destruction of the Roman commonwealth/' This, how- 
ever, was an observation made at a much later period than that 
we are upon. 

The first proof he had of the affection of the p€K>ple was 
when he obtained a tribuneship in the army before his compe- 
titor Caius Popilius. The second was more remarkable: it was 
on occasion of his pronouncing from the rostrum the fune^ 
ral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife of Marius, in which he 
failed not to do justice to her virtue. At the same time he 
had the hardiness to produce the images of Marius, which had 
not been seen before during Sylla's administration: Marius and 
all his adherents having been declared enemies to the state. 
Upon this some began to raise a clamour against Csesar; but 
they were soon silenced by the acclamations and plaudits of . 
the people, expressing their admiration of his courage in 
bringing the honours of Marius a^in to light, after so long a 
suppression, and raising them, as it were, £om the shades be- 
low. 

It had long been the custom in Rome for the aged women to 
have funeral panegyrics, but not the young, Csesar first broke 
through it, bypronouncing one for his own wife, who died in 
her prime. This contributed to fix him in the affections of 
the people: they sympathized with him, and considered him as 
a man of great good nature, and one who had the social duties 
at heart. T^ 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quaestor into Spain 
. with* Antistius Veter the praetor, whom he honoured all his '•'t: 
life after; and when he came to be praetor himself, he acknow- 
ledged the favour by taking Voter's son for his quaestor. -" 
When that commission was expired, he took Pompeia to his ^"^ 
third "I'ifr hnYing ti riiiig>^tifir hy ^'^^ fir*"^ IKifeXSoco^ia^ wluoA-''^ 
he afterwards married to Pompey the dreat 

Many people, who observed nis prodigious expense, thought 
he was purchasing a short and transient honour very dear; 
but. in fact, he was gaining the greatest things he coula aspire 
ai 
'. * 8m YeO. Patercului, il 43. 
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to at a small price. He is said to have been a thousand three 
hundred talents in debt before he got any public employment. 
When he had the superintendence of the Appian road, ne laid 
out a great deal of nis own money; and when aedile, he not 
only exhibited three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, 
but in the other diversions of the theatre, m the processions 
and public tables, he far outshone the most ambitious that had 
gone before him. . These things attached the people to him so 
strongly, that every one sought for new honours and employ- 

ments to recompense his generosity. 

/ ^ There were two factions in the state; that of Sylla, which 
'" was the strongest, and that of Marius, which was in a broken 
and low condition. Caesar's study was to raise and revive the 
latter. In pursuance of which intention, when his exhibitions, 
as aedile, were in the highest reputation, he caused new images 
of Marius to be privately made, together with a representa- 
tion of his victories adorned with trophies, and one night 
placed them in the capitol. Next morning these figures were 
seen glistering with gold of the most exauisite workmanship, 
and bearing inscriptions ,which declarea them the achieve- 
ments of IVlarius against the Cimbri. The spectators were as- 
tonished at the boldness of the man who erected them; nor 
was it difBcult to know who he was. The report spread with 
the utmost rapidity, and the whole city assemoled to see them. 
Some exclaimed, that Caesar plainly affected the tyranny, by 
openly producing those honours, which the laws had con- 
demned to darkness and oblivion. This, they said, was done 
to make a trial of the people, whom he had prepared by his 
caresses, whether they would sufier themselves to be entirely 
caught by his venal benefactions, and let him play upon them, 
and make what innovations he pleased. On the other hand, 
the partisans of Marius, encouraging each other, ran to the 
capitol in vast numbers, and made it echo with their plaudits. 
Some of them even wept for joy, at the sight of Marius's coun- 
tenance. They bestowed the highest encomiums upon Caesar, 
and declared he was the only relation worthy of that great 
man. 

The senate was assembled on the occasion, and Lutatius 
Catulus, a man of the greatest reputation in Rome, rose and 
accused Caesar. In his speech against him was this memora- 
ble expression: — " You no longer attack the commonwealth 
by mines, but by open battery." Caesar, however, defended 
his cause so well, that the senate gave it for him: and his ad- 
mirers, still more elated, desired him to keep up. a spirit of en- 
terprise, for he might gain every thing with the consent of 
the people, and easily become the first man in Rome, (r 
Amiast these transactions died MeteUus the principal^n- 
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tiff. The office was solicited by Isauricus and Catulus, two 
of the most illustrious men in Rome, and of the greatest in- 
terest in the senate. Nevertheless, Caesar did not give place 
to them, but presented himself to the people as a candidate. 
The pretensions and prospects of the competitors seemed al- 
most equal, and Catulus, more uneasy than the others under 
the uncertainty of success, on account of his superior dignity, 
sent privately to Caesar, and offered him large sums, on condi- 
tion that he would desist from his high pursuit But he an- 
swered, — " He would rather borrow still larger sums to carry 
his election.'' 

When the d^y of election came, Caesar's mother attending 
him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he embraced 
her, and said, — *^ My dear mother, vou will see me this day 
either chief pontiff, or an exile." There never was any thing 
more strongly contested; the suffrages, however, gave it for 
Caesar. The senate, and others of tne principal citizens, were 
greatly alarmed at this success; they apprehended that he 
would now push the people into all manner of licentiousness 
and misrule. Therefore, Piso and Catulus blamed Cicero 
much for sparing Caesar, when Catiline's conspiracy gave him 
an opportunity to take him off. Catiline, whose intention was 
not so much to make alterations in the constitution, as entire- 
ly to subvert it, and throw all into confusion, upon some slight 
suspicions appearing aeainst him, quitted Rome before the 
whole was unravelled; but he left behind him Lentulus and 
Cethegus to conduct the conspiracy within the city. 

Whether Caesar privately encouraged and supported them is 
uncertain. What is universally agreed upon • is this: — ^The 
guilt of those two conspirators cle&rly appearing, Cicero, as 
consul, took the sense of the senators as to the punishment 
that should be .inflicted upon them; and they all gave it for 
death, till it came to Caesars turn, who, in a studied speech,, 
represented, — ^^ That it seemed neither agreeable to justice, 
nor to the customs of their country, to put men of their birth 
and dignity to death, without an open trial, except in cases of 
extreme necessity: out that they should rather be kept in 
prison in any of the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch 
upon, till Catiline was subdued; and then the senate might 
take cognizance of the crimes of each conspirator in full peace^ 
and at their leisure." 

As there appeared something humane in this opinion, and 
it was powerfully enforced by the orator, those who gave their 
voices afterwards, and even many who had declared for the 
other side of the question, came into it But Cato and Cata- 
lus carried it for death. Cato, in a severe speech asainst Ihe 
opinion of Caesar, scrupled not to declare nis suspicions of 

Vol. hi. 2 S 
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him; and this, with other arguments, had so much weight, 
that the two conspirators were delivered to the executioner. 

Nay, as Caesar was going out of the senate-house, several 
of the young men who guarded Cicero's person ran upon him 
with their drawn swords; but we are told that Curio covered 
him with his gown, and so carried him off; and that Cicero 
himself, when the young men looked at him for a nod of con- 
sent, refused it, either out of fear of the people, or because he 
thought the killing him unjust an»* unlawful. If this was true, 
I know not why Cicero dia not mention it in the history of his 
consulship. He was blamed, however, afterwards, for not 
availing himself of so good on opportunity as he then had, and 
for being influenced by his fears of the people, who were in- 
deed strongly attached to Caesar; for, a few days after, when 
Caesar entered the senate, and endeavoured to clear himself of 
the suspicions he lay under, his defence was received with in- 
dignation and loud reproaches; and as they sat longer than 
usual, the people beset the house, and with violent outcries 
demanded Caesar, absolutely insisting on his being dismissed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an insurrection of the indigent po- 
pulace, who were foremost in all seditions, and who had fixed 
their hopes upon Caesar, persuaded the senate to order a dis- 
tribution of bread-corn among them every month, which add- 
ed five million five hundred thousand drachmas to the yearly 
expense of the state.* This expedient certainly obviated the 
present danger, by seasonably reducing the power of Caesar, 
who was now praetor elect, and more formidable on that ac- 
count 

Caesar's praetorship was not productive of any trouble to 
the commonwealth, out that year there happened a disagreea- 
ble event in his own family. There was a younjg patrician, 
named Publius Clodius, of great fortune, and distinguished 
eloquence, but at the same time one of the foremost among the 
vicious and the profligate. This man entertained a passion 
for Pompeia, Caesar's wife, nor did she discountenance it. But 
the women's apartment was so narrowly observed, and all the 
steps of Pompeia so much attended to by Aurelia, Caesar's 
mother, who was a woman of great virtue arid prudence, that 
it was difiicult and hazardous for them to have an interview. 

Among the goddesses the Romans worship, there is one 
they call Bona x^ea, the Crood Goddessj as the Greeks have one 
they call Gynmceaj the Patroneaa of the Women. The Phrygi- 
ans claim her as the mother of their king Midas; the Romans 
^ay, she was a Dryad and wife of Faunus; and the Greeks 
assure us, she is that mother of Bacchus, whose name is not 

• But this distribution did not continue long^. 
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to be uttered. For this reason, the women, when they keep 
her festival, cover their tents with vine branches; and, accord- 
ing to the fable, a sacred dragon lies at the feet of the goddess. 
No man is allowed to be present, nor even to be in the house, 
at the celebration of her orgies. Many of the ceremonies the 
women then perform by themselves, are said to be like those 
in the feasts of Orpheus. 

When the anniversary of the festival comes, the cons.ul or 
praetor (for it is at the house of one of them it is kept) eoes out, 
and not a male is left in it The wife now having the house 
to herself, decorates it in a proper manner; the mysteries are 
performed in the night; and the whole is spent in music and 
play. Pompeia this year was the directress of the feast Clo- 
dius, who was yet a beardless youth, thought he might pass in 
women's apparel undiscovered; and having taken the garb and 
instruments of a female musician, perfectly resembled one; 
He found the door open, and was safely introduced by a maid- 
servant who knew Uie affair. She ran before to tell Fompeia: 
and as she staid a considerable time, Clodius durst not remain 
where she left him, but wandering about the great house, en- 
deavoured to avoid the lights. At last AureRa's woman fell 
in with him, and supposing she spoke to a woman, challenged 
him to play. Upon his refusing it, she drew him into the 
midst of the room, and asked him, Who he was, and whence 
he came? He said, he waited for Abra, Pompeia's maid: for 
that was her name. His voice immediately detected nim: 
Aurelia's woman ran up tp the lights and the company, crying 
out, she had found a man in the house. The thing struck them 
all with terror and astonishment Aurelia put a stop to the 
ceremonies, and covered up the symbols of their mysterious • 
worship. She ordered the doors to be made fast, and with 
lighted torches hunted up and down for the man. At length 
Clodius was found lurking in the chamber of the maid-servant 
who had introduced him. The women knew him, and turned 
him out of the house; after which they went home immediate- 
ly, thoush it was yet night, and informed their husbands of 
what had happened. 

Next morning the report of the sacrilegious attempt spread 
through all Rome, and nothing was talked of but that Clodius 
ou^ht to make satisfaction wiui his life to the family he had 
oflfended, as well as to the city and to the gods. One of the 
tribunes impeached him of impiety; and the principal senators 
strengthened the charge, by accusing him to his face of Qianr 
villanous debaucheries, ana among the rest, of incest with his 
own sister, the wife of LucuUus. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple exerted themselves with equal vigour in his defence, and 
the great influence the %ar of them had upon his judges was 
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of much service to his cause. Caesar immediately^ divorced 
Pompeia; yet, when called as an evidence on the farial. he de- 
clared he Knew nothing of what was alleged against Clodius. 
As this declaration appeared somewhat stranee, the accuser 
demanded why, if that was the case, he had divorced his 
wife? " Because/' said he, " I would have the chastity of my 
wife clear even of suspicion." Some say Cxsar's evidence 
was according to his conscience; others, that he gave it to 
oblige the people, who were set upon saving Clodius. Be that 
as it mieht, Clodius came off clear;, most of the judges having 
confounded* the letters upon the tablets, that they might nei- 
ther expose themselves to the resentment of the plebeians, if 
they condemned him, nor lose their credit with the patricians, 
if they acquitted him. 

The government of Spain was allotted Caesar after his prae- 
torship.T But his circumstances were so indifferent, and his 
creditors so clamorous and troublesome when he was preparing 
for his departure, that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the 
richest man in Rome, who stood in need of Caesar's warmth 
and vigour to keep up the balance against Pompey. Crassus, 
therefore, took upon nim to answer the most inexorable of his 

* Here it is vvyMxyfJ^ndt roit ^^ayjutAfft *rtt( yfmfjMt, M. Dacier would cor- 
rect, by this, the passage in the hfe of Cicero, which is tac Axtvc cvyM^fAmtu 
nroit ytdifAfAcuri* — ^He translates it, lapUpart in jugeB ayant dorm4 leurs aois 
9urplu8teun t^tdres en meme iemu: « the g^reatest part of the jud{fes dom- 
prehencUng omer causes along with this in their sentence.'' But that could 
not be the case; for that manner of passing sentence, or rather of pasnng 
bills^ was forbidden by the Lex CaeciUa et Didia, Bemdes, it would not 
have answered the purpose: their sentence would have been ec^ually known. 
We, therefore, rather choose to correct this passage by that in the life of 
Cicero. 

After the pleadings were finished, the praetor gave each of the judges 
three tablets; one marked with the letter J, which acquitted; another with 
the letter 0, which condemned; and a third with N, L. Non lAqudf " the 
case is not clear." Each judge put into an urn which tablet he pleased; 
and as they withdrew to consult before they ^d it, it was easy to deface or 
obscure any letters upon the tablets^ because they were only written in wax. 

Still there occurs this objection. Would the prxtor who was to count 
them, and pass sentence according to the majority, admit of tablets of let- 
ters so defaced or obscured? A corrupt one, indeed, might, and interpret 
them the way he was inclined. But as Plutarch does not say obscured, but 
9muyx^)(jMiUf confusedi possibly he only meant that the judges, instead of 
putting tablets all marked wiUi the same letter, put in several of each kind, 
in order to prevent the displeasure of the senate or the people from fixing 
upon any of them in particular. 

fit was the government of the Farther Spun only that fiell to his lot 
This province comprehended Lusitania and Bxtica; that is, Portugal and 
Andalusia. Causabon supposed the word wm to have slipt out aS mt text 
between tw and I^Sm^mt; but it is not a matter of importance enough to alter 
the text for it 
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creditors, and engaged for eight hundred and thirty talents; 
which procured him liberty to set out for his province. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town in passing the 
Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occasion to say, — 
" Can Uiere here be any disputes for offices, any contentions 
for precedency, or such envy and ambition as we see among 
the great?" To which Caesar answered with great seriousness, 
— ^'^ 1 assure you, I had rather be the first man here than the 
second man in Rome." 

In like manner, we are told, that when he was in Spain he 
bestowed some leisure hours on reading part of the history of 
Alexander, and was so much affected with it, that he sat pen- 
sive a long time, and at last burst out into tears. At his friends 
wondering what might be the reason, he said, — ^* Do you think 
1 have not sufficient cause for concern, when Alexander, at my 
age, reigned over so many conquered countries, and I have not 
one glorious achievement to boast?" 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon his ar- 
rival in Spain, he applied to business with great diligence, and 
having aaded ten new-raised cohorts to the twenty he received 
there, h^ marched against the Callaecians* and Lusitanians, 
defeated them, and penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations 
by the way that had not felt the Roman yoke. His conduct in 
peace was not inferior to that in the war: he restored harmony 
among the cities, and removed the occasions of quarrel be- 
tween debtors and creditors; for he ordered that the creditor 
should have two-thirds of the debtor's income, and the debtor 
the remaining third, till the whole was paid, ^y Uiese means 
he left the province with great reputation, though he had fitt- 
ed his own coffers, and enriched his soldiiers with booty, who, 
upon one of his victories, saluted him Lmperator. 

At his return he found himself under a troublesome dilem- 
ma; — those that solicit a triumph being obliged to remain 
without the walls, and such as sue for the consiuship, to make 
their personal appearance in Rome. As these were thinjgs 
that he could not reconcile, and his arrival happened at the 
time of the election of consuls, he applied to the senate for per- 
mission to stand candidate, though aosent, and offer his service 
by his friends. Cato stronglv opposed his request, insisting 
on the prohibition by law; ana when he saw numbers influenc- 
ed by Caesar, he attempted to prevent his success by gaining 
time; with which view ne spun out the debate till it was too 
late to conclude upon any thing that day. Caesar then deter- 
mined to give up the triumph, and solicit the consulship. 

* In the text K«tAA«iMc. Cnueriua renders it GaUseete,* but, accai^i^ to 
CeHarius, lie is under a miftake. 

Vol- III. 88 
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him with the Fabii, the Scipios, and Metelli, with the generals 
of his own time, or those who flourished a little before him, 
with Sylla, Marius, the two LucuUi, or with Pompey himself, 
whose fame in every military excellence reached the skies, 
Caesar's achievements bear away the palm. One he surpassed 
in the difBculty of the scene of action, another in the extent of 
the countries he subdued; this, in the number and strength of 
the enemies he overcame; that, in the savage manners and 
treacherous disposition" of the people he humanized; one in 
mildness and clemency to his prisoners; another, in bounty and 
munificence to his troops; ana all, in the number of batUes that 
he won, and enemies that he killed. For in less than ten years 
war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by assault, conouered 
three hundred nations, and fought pitched battles at different 
times, with three millions of men, one million of which he cut 
.^ in pieces, and made another million prisoners. 
"""■**^uch, moreover, was the affection of his soldiers, and their 
attachment to his person, that they who under other command- 
ers \verp npthing ?bove the commqn r^te of mer\, became in- 
vincible where Caesar*s glory was concerned, and met the most 
dreadful dangers with a courage that nothing could resist To 
give three or four instances: — 

Acilius, in a sea-fight near Marseilles, after he had boarded 
one of the eneuijr's snips, had his right hand cut off with a 
sword, yet he still held his buckler m his left, and pushed it 
in the enemy's faces, till he defeated them, and took the vessel. 

Cassius Scaeva, in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after he had 
an eye shot out with an arrow, his shoulder wounded with one 
javelin, his thigh run through with another, and had received 
a hundred and thirty darts upon his shield,* called out to the 
enemy, as if he would surrender himself. Upon this, two of 
them came up to him, and he gave one of them such a stroke 
upon the shoulder with his sword, that the arm dropt off; the 
other he wounded in the face, and made him retire. His com- 
rades then came up to his assistance, and he saved his life. 

In Britain, some of the vanguard happened to be entangled 
in a deep morass, and were there attacked by the enemy, 
when a private soldier, in the sight of Caesar, threw himself 
into the midst of the assailants, and after prodigious exertions 
of valour, beat off the barbarians, and rescued the men. After 
which, the soldier, with much diflSculty, partly by swimming, 

• Caesar (BelL Civ. 1. iii.) says, this brave soldier receive^ two hundred 
and thirty darts upon his shielci; and adds, that he rewarded his bravery with 
two hundred thousand sesterces, and promoted hiiti from the eighth rank to 
the first. He likewise ordered th^ soldiers of tliat cohort double pay, he* 
side other ini)iti^ r^wiMXis« 
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Eartly by wading, passed the morass, but in the passage lost 
is shield. Caesar, and those about him, astonished at the ao* 
tion, ran to meet him with acclamations of joy; but the sol** 
dier, in great distress, threw himself at Cxsar's feet, and with 
tears in his eyes begged pardon for the loss of his shield. 

In Africa,. Scipio having taken one of Caesar's ships, on 
board of which was Granius Petronius, lately appointed quaes- 
tor, put the rest to the sword, but told the quaestor, — ^ He 
gave him his life." Petronius answered, — ^^ It is not th% cus*- 
tom of Caesar's soldiers to take, but to give quarter;" and imi' 
mediately plunged his sword in his breast 

This courage, and this great ambition, were cultivated and 
cherished, in tne first place, by the generous manner in which 
Caesar rewarded his troops, and the honours which he paid 
them. For his whole conduct showed that he did not accu* 
mulate riches in the course of his wars, to minister to luxury, 
or to serve any pleasures of his own, but that he laid them up 
in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained by distinguished 
valour; and that he considered himself no farther ricn, than 
as he was in a condition to do justice to the merit of his sol- 
diers. Another thing that contributed to make them invinci- 
ble, was their e ^eing Caesar always take his share in danger, 
and never desire any exemption from labour and fatigue. 

As for his exposing his person to danger, they were not 
surprised at it, because they knew his passion for glory; but 
they were astonished at his patience under toil, so far in all 
appearance above his bodily powers: for he was of a slender 
make, fair, of a delicate constitution, and subject to violent 
head-achs and epileptic fits. He had the first attack of the 
falling sickness at Corduba. He did not, however, make these 
disorders a pretence for indulging himself. On the contrary, 
he sought m war a remedy for his infirmities, endeavouring 
to strengthen his constitution by long marches, by simple diet,^ 
and by seldom coming under covert. Thus he contenoed with 
his distemper, and fortified himself against its attacks. 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, either in a 
chariot or a litter, that rest might lie no hindrance to business. 
In the day-time he visited me castles, cities, and fortifiied 
camps, with a servant at his side, whom he employed, on euch 
occasions, to write for him, and with a soldier behind, who 
carried his sword. By these means he travelled so fast, and 
with so little interruption, as to reach the Rhone in eight days 
after his first setting out for those parts from Rome. 

He was a good horseman from his early years, and brought 
that exercise to such perfection by practice, that he could sit 
a horse at full speed with his hands behind him. In this ex- 
pedition he also accustomed himself to dictate letters as he 

Vol. III. 2 T 28* 
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suffered more than the Romans gained; for there was nothing 
worth taking from a people who were so poor, and lived in so 
much wretchedness. He did not, however, terminate the 
war in the manner he could have wished: he only received 
hostages of the king, and appointed the tribute the island was 
to pay, and then returned to Gaul. 

There he received letters, which were goine to be sent over 
to him, and by which his friends in Rome informed him that 
his daughter, the wife of Pompey, had lately died in child-bed. 
This was a great affliction both to Pompey and Gsesar. Their 
friends, too, were very sensibly concerned to see that alliance 
dissolved which kept up the peace and harmony of the state 
otherwise in a very unsettled condition. For the child snr- 
vived the mother onl^ a few davs. The people took the 
body of Julia, and carried it, notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the tribunes, to the Campus MartiuSf where it was interred. 

As Caesar's army was now very large,t he warf forced to di- 
vide it for the convenience of winter-quarters; after which he 
took the road to Itahr, according to custom. But he had not 
been long gone, before the Gauls, rising again, traversed the 
country witn considerable armies, fell upon the Roman qop- 
ters with great fury, and insulted their intrenchments. The 
most numerous and the strongest body of the insurgents was 
that under Ambiorix, who attacked Cotta and Titurius in their 
camp, and cut them off with their whole party. After which, 
he went and besieged the legion under the command of Q. 
Cicero, with sixty thousand men; and though the spirit of 
those brave Romans made a resistance above their strength, 
they were very near being taken, for they were aU wounded. 

Caesar, who was at a great distance, at last ^tting intelli- 
gence of their danger, returned with all expedition; and hav- 
ing collected a body of men which did not exceed seven thou- 
sand, hastened to the relief of Cicero. The Gauls, who were 
not ignorant of his motions, raised the siege, and went to meet 
him; for they despised the smallness of nis force, and were 
confident of victory. Caesar, to deceive them, made a feint as 
if he fled, till he came to a place convenient for a small army 

I It does not appear that there was much com in Briton in Caesar's time; 
for the inhabitants, he says, lived chiefly on milk and flesh: Lade d eamt 
vivunt, 

* This army consisted of eight legions, and as there was almost a fanune 
in the country, the consequence of excessive drought, Czsar was oblig^ 
to separate his troops for their better subsistence. He was, therefore, un- 
der the necessity of fixing the quarters at such a distance, which would 
otherwise have been impolitic. He tells us, (Ub. v.) that all the legicma^ 
except one, which was in a quiet country, were posted within the compais 
(rf'a hundred miles. 
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to ensaj^ a great one, and there he fortified his camp. He 
gave nis men strict orders not to fight, but to throw up a 
strong rampart, and to barricade their gates in the securest 
manner, contriving by all these manoeuvres to increase the 
enemy's contempt of him. It succeeded as he wished: the 
G^uls came up with great insolence and disorder to attack his 
trenches: then Caesar, makine a sudden sally, defeated and de- 
stroyed the greatest part of them. This success laid the spirit 
of revolt in those parts; and for farther security he remamexl 
all the winter in Gaul, visiting all the quarters, and keeping a 
sharp ey^ upon every motion towards war. Besides, ne re- 
ceived a reinforcement of three leeions in the room of those 
he had lost; two of which were lent nim by Pompey, and one 
lately raised in Cisalpine Gaul. 

Alter this,* the seeds of hostilities, which had long before 
been privately scattered in the more distant parts of the country 
by the chiefs of the more warlike nations, shot up into one of 
the greatest and most dangerous wars that was ever seen in 
Gaul; whether we consider the number of troops and store of 
arms, the treasures amassed for the war. or the strength of the 
towns and fastnesses they occupied. Besides, it was Uien die 
most severe season of the year; the rivers were covered with 
ice, the forests with snow, and the fields overflowed in such a 
manner that they looked like so many ponds; the roads lay 
concealed in snow, or in floods diseml>ogued by the lakes and 
rivers: so that it seemed impossible for Caesar to march, or to 
pursue any other operations against them. 

Many nations had entered into the league; the principal of 
which were the Arvernit and Camutes. J The chief direction 
of the war was given to Vercingetorix, whose father the Gauls 
had put to death for attempting at monarchy. Vercingetorix 
having divided his forces into several parts, and given them 
in charge to his lieutenants, had the country at command as 
far as the Arar. His intention was to raise all Gaul against 
Caesar, now when his enemies were rising against him at 
Rome. But had he staid a little longer till Caesar was actually 
engaged in the civil war, the terrors of the Gauls would not 
have oeen less dreadful to Italy now, than tliose of the Cimbri 
were formerly. 

Caesar, who knew perfectly how to avail himself of every 

* Plutarch passes over the whole nxth book of Cxsar's Commentaries at 
he had done the third. Many conaderable events happened between the 
victory last mentioned, and the affair with Vercing^tonx; such as the defeat 
of the Treviri, Cxsar's second passage over the Rhine, and the punuit d 
Arobiorix* 

f The people of Auvergne, particularly those of Clennont and 81. near* 

i The people of Chartres aiid Qileans. 

Vol. III. 2 U 39 
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advantage in war, particularly of time, was no sooner informed 
of this great defection, than he set out to chastise its authors; 
and, by the swiftness of his march, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties of a severe winter, he showed the barbarians that his 
troops could neither be conquered nor resisted: for where a 
courier could scarce have been supposed to come in many 
days, Caesar was seen with his whole army ravaging the coun- 
try, destroying the castles, storming the cities, ana receiving 
the submission of such as repented. Thus he went on^till tiie 
^dui^ also revolted, who had styled themselves brothers to 
the Romans, and had been treated with particular r^anL 
Their Joining the insurgents spread uneasiness and dismay 
througn Casar's army. He therefore decamped in all haste, 
and traversed the country of the Lingones,t in order to come 
into that of the Sequani,f who were fast friends, and nearer to 
Italv than the rest of the Gauls. 

The enemv followed him thither in prodigious numbers, 
and surrounded him. Caesar, without being in the least dis- 
concerted, sustained the conflict, and after a long and bloody 
action, in which the Germans were particularly serviceable to 
him, gave them a total defeat§ But he seems to have receiv- 
ed some check at first; for the Arverni still show a sword sus- 
pended in one of their temples, which they declare was taken 
from Caesar. His friends pointed it out to him afterwards, 
hue he only laughed; and wnen they were for having it taken 
down, he would not sufler it, because he considei*ed it as a 
thine consecrated to the gods. 

Most of those who escaped out of the battle, retired into 
Alesiajl with their king. Caesar immediately invested the 
town, though it appeared impregnable, as well on account of 
the height of the walls, as the number of troops there was to 
defend it During the siege, he found himself exposed to a 
danger frojn without, which makes imagination giddy to think 
on. All the bravest men in Gaul assembled from every quar- 
ter, and came armed to the relief of the place, to the number 
of three hundred thousand; and there were not less than seventy 
thousand combatants within the walls. Thus shut up between 
two armies, he was forced to draw two lines of circumvallation, 
the interior one against the town, and that without against the 

* The people of Autuiiy Lyons, Ma^on, Chalons upon Saone^ and Nevers. 

■f The district of Langres. 

t The district of Besan^on. 

§ This passage in the original is corrupt or defective. We hare eiidea> 
voured to supply that defect, by reading with M. Dacier, Tif>iua90K instead 
of «AXo/f; which is agreeable to Caesar's own account of the battle, in the 
seventh book of his Cominentaries. 

I Cssar calb it Alexia, now AUse» near Fhvigny. 
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troops that came to its succour; for, could the two armies have 
joined, he had been absolutely lost This dangerous action at 
Alesia contributed to Caesar's renown on many accounts. In- 
deed, he exerted a more adventurous courage and greater ge- 
neralship than on any other occasion. But what seems very 
astonishmg, is, that he could engage and conquer so many 
myriads without, and keep the action a secret to the troops in 
the town.* It is still more wonderful that the Romans, who 
were left before the walls, should not know it, till the victory 
was announced by the cries of the men in Alesia, and th^ 
lamentations of tne women, who saw the Romans' on each 
side of the town bringing to their cnmp a number of shields 
adorned with gold and silver, helmets stained with blood, 
drinking vessels, and tents of the Gaulish fashion. Thus did 
this vast multitude vanish and disappear like a phantom or a 
dream, the greatest part being killed on the. spot. 

The besieged, after having given both themselves and Caesar 
much trouble, at last surrendered. Their general, Vercinge- 
torix, armed himself and equipped his horse in the most mag* 
nificent manner, and then sallied out at the gate. After he 
had taken some circuits about Caesar as he sat upon the tribu- 
nal, he dismounted, put oflf his armour, and placed himself at 
Caesar's feet, where he remained in profound silence, till Cae^ 
sar ordered a guard to take him away, and keep him for his 
triumph. 

Caesar had been some time resolved to ruin Pompey, and 
Pompey to destroy Caesar. For Crassus, who alone could 
have taken up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian war, 
there remained nothing for Caesar to do, to make himself the 
greatest of mankind, but to annihilate him that was so; nor 
for Pompey to prevent it, but to take off the man he feared. 
It is true, it was no long time that Pompey had entertained any 
fear of him: he had rather looked upon him with contempt, 
imagining he could as easily pull him down as he had set him 
up: whereas Caesar, from the nrst, designing to ruin his rivals, 
had retired at a distance, like a champion, for exercise. By 
long service and great achievements m the wars of Gaul, he 
had so improved nis army, and his own reputation too, that 
he was considered as on a footing with Pompey; and he found 
pretences for carrying his enterprise into execution, in the 
times of the misgovern ment at Rome. These were partly fur- 
nished by Pompey himself; and, indeed, all ranks of men were 
so corrupted, tnat tables were publicly set out, upon which 
the candidates for offices were professedly ready to pay the 
people the price of their votes; and the people came not only 

* Cxsarsay^ tJut tliosc in the town li:ul u distinct view of the battle. 
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to give their voices for the man who had bought Ifaem. but 
with all manner of offensive weapons to fight for him. Hence 
it often happened, that they did not part without polluting the 
tribunal witn blood and murder, and the city was a perpetual 
scene of anarchy. In this dismal situation of things, in these 
storms of epidemic madness, wise men thought it would be 
happy if they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, 
there were many who scrupled not to declare publicly, that 
monarchy was the only cure for the desperate disorders of the 
state; and that the physician ought to be pitched upon who 
would apply that remedy with the gentlest hand; by which 
they hinted at Pompey. 

Pompey, in all his discourse, pretended to decline the ho- 
nour of a dictatorship, though, at the same time, every step he 
took was directed tnat way. Cato, understanding his drift, 
persuaded the senate to declare him sole consul; that, satisfied 
with a kind of monarchy more agreeable to law, he might not 
adopt any violent measures to make himself dictator. The 
senate not only agreed to this, but continued to him his go- 
vernments of Spam and Africa, the administration of which 
he committed to his lieutenants; keeping armies there, for 
whose maintenance he was allowed a tnousand talents a-year 
out of the public treasury. 

Upon this, Caesar applied, by his friends, for another con- 
sulship, and for the continuance of his commission in Graul, 
answerable to that of Pompey. As Pompey was at first silent, 
Marcellus and Lentulus, who hated Caesar on other accounts, 
opposed it with great violence, omitting nothing, whether 
right or wrong, that might reflect dishonour upon him: for 
they disfranchised the inhabitants of Novocomum in Gaul, 
which had lately been erected into a colony by Caesar; and 
Marcellus, then consul, caused one of their senators, who was 
come with some complaints to Rome, to be beaten with rods, 
and telling him, — ^^ The marks on his back were so many ad- 
ditional proofs that he was not a Roman citizen," bade him go 
show them to Caesar, 

But after the consulship of Marcellus, Caesar opened the 
treasures he had amassed in Gaul, to all that were concerned 
in the administration, and satisfied their utmost wishes: he 
paid off the vast debts of Curio the tribune; he presented the 
consul, Paulus, with fifteen hundred talents, whicn he employ- 
ed in building the celebrated public hall near the/orttwi, m the 
place where mat of Fulvius had stood. Pompey, now alarm- 
ed at the increase of Caesar's faction, openly exerted his own 
interest, and that of hiS friends, to procure an order for a suc- 
cessor to Caesar in Gaul. He also sent to demand the troops 
be had lent him for his wars in that country, and Caesar return^' 
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ed them with a gratuity of two hundred aad fifty drachmas to 
each man. "*• 

Those who conducted these troops back, spread reports 
among the people which were neither favourable nor fair with 
respect to Caesar, and which ruined Pompey with vain hopes. 
They asserted that Pompey had the hearts of all Caesar's army; 
and that if envy and a corrupt administration hindered him 
from gaining what he desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul 
were at his service, and would declare for him immediately 
upon their entering Italy; so obnoxious was Caesar become, by 
hurrying them perpetually from one expedition to another, and 
by the suspicions they had of his aiming at absolute power. 

Pompey was so much elated with these assurances, that he 
neglected to levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, and op- 
posed his enemy only with speeches and decrees, which Caesar 
made no account of. Nay, we are told, that a centurion, 
whom Caesar had sent to Kome, waiting at the door of the 
senate-house for the result of the dejiberations, and being in- 
formed that the senate would not give Caesar a longer term in 
his commission, laid his hand upon his sword, and said, — ^' But 
this shall give it." 

Indeed, Caesar's requisitions had a great appearance of jus- 
tice and honour. He proposed to lay down his arms, on con- 
dition Pompey would do the same; and that they should both, 
as private citizens, leave it to their country to reward their 
services: for to deprive him of his commission and troops, and 
continue Pompey^s, was to give absolute power to the one, to 
which the other was unjustly accused of aspiring. Curio, who 
made these propositions to the people in behalfof Caesar, was 
received with the loudest plaudits; and there were some who 
even threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they would upon 
a champion victorious in the ring. 

Antot\y, one of the tribunes of the people, then produced a 
letter from Caesar to the same purport, anci caused it to be read, 
notwithstanding the opposition it met with,* from the consuls. 
Hereupon Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, proposed in the se- 
nate, tnat if Caesar did not lay down his arms by such a day, 
he should be declared an enemy to the state; and the consuls 
putting it to the question, — << Whether Pompey should dis- 
miss his forces?" and again,—" Whether Ccesar should disband 
his?" few of the memhers were for the first, and almost all 
for the second.t After -which, Antony put the question,— 

-« 

• Instead of cT^at tw WotTay, some MSS. g-ives us ^ *rca WatTflwr. 

•\ Dio says, there was not a man for the hrst question, wliereas the whole 
house was for the second, except Caclius and Cuiio. Nor is tins to be won- 
dered at; Pompey was then at the gates of Rome with his army. 

29* 
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<< Whether berth should la^ down their commiflsioiuP' nid all 
with one voice answered in the affirmative. But the violent 
ra^e of Scipio, and the clamours of the consul Lentulus, who 
cried outy tnat — ^ Not decrees, but arms should be employed 
against a public robber/' made the senate break up; and on ac- 
count of the unhappy dissension, all ranks of people put on 
black, as in a time ot public moumins. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Caesar with more 
moderate proposals. He offered to abandon all the rest, pro- 
vided they would continue to him the government of Cisal- 
pine Gaul and Ulyricum, with two legions, till he could apply 
for a second consulship. And Cicero, who was lately return- 
ed from Cilicia, and very desirous of effecting a reconciliation, 
used all possible means to soften Pompey. Pompey agreed to 
all but the article of the two legions; and Cicero endeavoured 
to accommodate the matter, by persuading Caesar's friends to 
be satisfied with the two provinces and six thousand soldiers 
only. Pompey was on the point of accepting the compromise, 
when Lentulus the consul rejecting it with disdain, treated 
Antony and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out 
of the senate-house. Thus he furnished Caesar with the most 
plausible argument imaginable, and he failed not to make use 
of it to exasperate his troops, by showing them persons of dis- 
tinction, and magistrates, obliged to fly in hired carriages, and 
in the habit of slaves;* for their fears had made them leave 
Rome in that disguise. 

Caesar had not then with him above three hundred horse 
and five thousand foot The rest of his forces were left on the 
other side of the Alps, and he had sent them orders to join 
him. But he saw the beginning of his enterprise, and the at^ 
tack he meditated, did not require any great numbers: his ene- 
mies were rather to be struck with consternation by the bold- 
ness and expedition with which he began his operations; for 
an unexpected movement would be more likely to make an 
impression upon them then, than ^eat preparations after- 
wards. He, therefore, ordered his lieutenants and other offi- 
cers to take their swords, without any other armour, and make 
themselves masters of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, but to 
take all possible care that no blood should be shed or disturb- 
ance raised. Hortensius was at the head of this party. As 
for himself, he spent the day at a public show of glaaiators; 
and a little before evening bathe(^ and then went into ^e 
apartment where he entertained company. When it was 
growing dark he left the company, after having desired them 
to make merry till his return, which they would not have long 

* GasBuiLoiiginiis went with them ia the nme disguise. 
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to wait for. To some of his friends he had sJTen previous 
notice to follow him, not altogether, but by aifferent ways. 
Then takine a hired carriage, he set out a different way from 
that which led to Ariminum, and turned into the road after- 
wards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which divides 
Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, his reflections became 
more interesting in proportion as the danger drew near. Stag- 
gered by the greatness of his attempt, he stopped, to weigh 
with himself its inconveniences; and, as he stood revolving in 
silence the arguments on both sides, he many times changed 
his opinion: after which, he deliberated upon it with such of 
his friends as were by, among whom was Asinius ^Pollio; enu- 
merating the calamities whicn the passage of that river would 
bring upon the world, and the reflections that might be made 
upon it by posterity. At last, upon some sudden impulse, 
bidding adieu to his reasonings, and plunging into the abyss 
of futurity, in the words of those who embark in doubtful and 
arduous enterprises, he cried out, — ^** The die is cast!'* and im- 
mediately passed the river. He travelled so fast the rest of 
-he way, that he reached Ariminum before day-light, and took 
it It IS said, that the preceding night he had a most abomin»* 
ble dream; he thought ne lay with nis mother. 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had opened wide 
its gates both by sea and land, and Caesar, by going beyond 
the bounds of his province, had infringed the laws of his 
country; not individuals were seen, as on other occasions, 
wandering in distraction about Italy, but whole cities broken 
up, and seeking refuge by flight Most of the ti^multuous tide 
flowed into Rome, and it was so filled with the hasty conflux 
of the circling people, that amidst the violent agitation n it 
would hardily either obey the magistrate, or listen to the 
voice of reason, but was in the utmost danger of falling by its 
own violence: for the whole was a prey to contrary passions, 
and the most violent convulsions: those who favoured these 
disorders/were not satisfied with enjoying them in private, but 
reproached the other party, amidst these fears and sorrows, 
and insulted them with menaces of what was to come; which 
is the necessary consequence of such troubles in a great city. 

Pompey himself, who was already confounded at the turn 
things nad taken, wa^ still more disturbed by a variety of cen- 
sures on his conduct Some said, he justly suffered for exalt- 
ing Caesar against himself and his country: others, for per- 
mitting Lentulus to overrule him, when Caesar departed from 
his first demands, and offered equitable terms of peace. Favo^ 
nius went so far as to bid him, — " stamp with his foot;" allud- 
ing to a vaunting speech he had made in the senate, in which 
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he bade them ^take no thought about preparations for the 
war; for, as soon as he marched out of Rome, if he did but 
stamp with his foot, he should fill Italy with his legions/' 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior in numbers 
to Caesar, but his partisans would not suffer him to proceed 
according to his own opinion. By false reports and ground- 
less terrors, as if the enemy was at the gates, and had carried 
all before him, they forced him along with the general torrent 
He had it decreed, therefore, that things were m a tumultuous 
state, and nothing to be expected but hostilities, and then left 
Rome, having first ordered the senate, and every man, to fol- 
low, who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
tyrant Tlfe consuls, too, fled~ with him, without offering the 
sacrifices which custom required before they took their depar- 
ture from Rome. Most of the senators snatched up those 
things in their houses that were next at hand, as if the whole 
was not their own, and joined in the flight Nay, there were 
some, who before were well affected to Cxsar, that in the pre- 
sent terror changed sides, and suffered themselves without ne- 
cessity to be carried away by the torrent. What a miserable 
spectacle was the city then! In so dreadful a tempest, like a 
ship abandoned by its pilots, tossed about at all adventures, 
ana at the mercy of the winds and seas! But though flight was 
so unpromising an alternative, such was the love the Romans 
had for Pompey, that they considered the place he retired to 
as their country, and Rome as the camp of Csesar. For even 
Labienus, one of Caesar's principal friends, who, in quality of 
liis lieutenant, had served under him with the greatest alacrity 
in the wars of Gaul, now went over to Pompey. Nevertheless, 
Caesar sent him his money and his equipage. 

After this, Caesar invested Corfinium, where Domitius with 
thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. Domitius* in despair 
ordered a servant of his, who was his physician, to give nim 
poison. He took the draaght prepared for him as a sure means 
of death; but soon after, hearing of Caesar's extraordinary 
clemency to his prisoners, he lamented his own case, and the 
hasty resolution ne had taken. Upon which the physician re- 
moved his fears, by assuring him that what he had drunk was 
a sleeping potion, not a deadly one. This gave him such spirits 
that he rose up and went to Caesar. But though Caesar pardon- 
ed him, and gave him his hand, he soon revolted and repaired 
again to Pompey. 

The news of this transaction being brought to Rome, gave 

• Lucius Domitius -^nobarbus was nominated to succeed Cscsar, pursu- 
ant to the decree of the senate, in the g-overnment of Transalpine Gaul; but 
he imprudently shut himself up in Corfinium, before he left Italy. 
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great relief to the minds of the people, and many who had fled 
came back again. In the meantime, Caesar having addetl to 
his own army the troops of Domitius, and all others that Pom- 
pey had left m garrison, was strong enough to march against 
Fompey himself The latter, however, did not wait for him, 
but retired to Brundusium, from whence he sent the consuls 
with part of the forces to Dyrrhachium, and, a little after, upon 
the approach of Caesar, sailed thither himself, as we have re- 
lated at large in his life. Caesar would have followed him im- 
mediately, but he wanted ships. He, therefore, returned to 
Rome, with the glory of having reduced Italy in sixty days, 
without spilling a drop of blood. 

Finding the city in a more settled condition than he expect- 
ed, and many senators there, he addrese^ad them in a mila and 
gracious manner, and desired them to send deputies to Pom«- 
pey to offer honourable terms of peace. But not one of them 
would take upon him the commission; whether it was that they 
were afraid of Pompey, whom they had deserted, or whether 
they thought Caesar not in earnest in the proposal, and that he 
only made it to save appearances. As Metellus the tribune op- 
posed his taking money out of the public treasury, and alleged 
some laws against it, Caesar said, — ^^ Arms and laws do not 
flourish together. If you are not pleased at what I am about, 
you have nothing to do but to withdraw: indeed, war will not 
bear much liberty of speech. ^When I say this, I am depart- 
ing from my own right: for you, and all whom I have found 
exciting a spirit of taction against me, are at my disposal.^' 
Saying this, he approached the doors of the treasury, and as 
the keys were not produced, he sent for workmen to break 
them open. Metellus opposed him again, and some praised 
his flrmness; but Caesar, raising his voice, threatened to put 
him to death if he gave him any farther trouble: — ^' And, 
young man," said he, " you are not ignorant that this is harder 
for me to say than to do.^^ Metellus, terrified with his menace, 
retired, sgid afterwards Caesar was easily and readily supplied 
with every thing necessary for the war. 

His first movement was to Spain, from whence he was re- 
solved to drive Afrsmiusand Varro, Pompey's lieutenants; 
and after having made himself master of their troops and pro*. 
vinces, to march gainst Pompey, without leaving an enemy 
behind him. In the course of this expedition, his life was 
often in danger from ambuscades, and his army had to com* 
bat with famine; yet he continued his operations against the 
enemy, either by pursuit, c offering them battle, or forming 
lines of circumvallation about them, till he forced their camp, 
and added their troops to his own. The officers made their 
escape, and retired to Pompey, 
Vol,. III. 2 X 
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Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law Piso, pressed 
him to send deputies to Pompey to treat of an accommodation; 
but Isauricus, to make his court to Caesar, opposed it The 
senate declared him dictator, and while he held that office, he 
recalled the exiles; he restored to their honours the children 
of those who had suffered under Svlla; and relieved debtors^ 
by cancelling part of the usury. These, and a few more, were 
his acts during his dictatorship, which he laid down in eleven 
days. After this, he caused himself to be declared consul with 
Servilius Isauricus, and then went to prosecute the war. He 
marched so fast to Brundusium, that all his troops could not 
keep up with him. However, he embarked with only six 
hundred select horse and five legions. It was at the time of 
the winter solstice, the beginning of January, which answers 
to the Athenian month Posideon, that he set sail. He crossed 
the Ionian sea, made himself master of Oricum and ApoUonia, 
and sent back* his ships to Brundusium to bring over the 
forces that were left behind. *But those troops, exhausted with 
fatigue, and trred out with the multitude of enemies they had 
to engage with, broke out into complaints against Caesar, a? 
they were upon their march to their port: — " Whither will 
this man lead us," said they, " and where will be the end of 
our labours? Will he harass us for ever, as if we had limbs of 
stone, or bodies of iron? Butijron itself yields to repeated 
blows; our very shields and cuirasses call out for rest. Will 
not Caesar learn from our wounds that we are mortal, that we 
have the same feelings, and are liable to the same impressions 
with other men? The gods themselves can not force the sea- 
sons, or clear the winter seas of storms and tempests. And it 
is in this season that he would expose us, as if he w^as flying 
from his enemies, rather than pursuing them." 

midst such discourse as this, they moved on slowly to 
Brundusium. But when they arrived there, and found that 
Caesar was gone, they changed their language, and reproached 
themselves as traitors to their general. They vented their 
anger upon their officers, too, for not hastening their march; 
and sitting upon the cliffs, they kept their eyes upon the sea 
towards Epirus, to see if they could discover the transports 
that were to fetch them. 

Meantime Caesar, not having a sufficient force at Apollonia 
to make head against the enemy, and seeing the troops at 
Brundusium delayed to join him, to relieve himself from the 

* He sent them back under the conduct of Galenus. That officer losing 
the opportunity of the wind, fell in with Bibulus, who took thirty of his 
ships, and burnt them all, together with their pilo^ and marinen^ in order 
to intimidate the rest. 
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anxiety and perplexity he was in, undertook a most astonish-* 
ing enterprise. Though the sea was covered with the ene- 
my^s fleets, he resolved to embark in a vessel of twelve oars, 
without acquainting any person with his intention, and sail to 
Brundusium.* In the night, therefore, he took the habit of a 
slave, and throwing himself into the vessel like a man of no 
account, sat there in silence. They fell down the rivert Anias 
for the sea, where the entrance is generally easvj because the 
land-wind rising in the morning, used to beat off the waves of 
the sea, and smooth the mouth of the river. But unluckily 
that night a strong sea-wind sprang up, which overpowered 
that from the land; so that by the rage of the sea and tne coun* 
teraction of the stream^the river became extremely rough: the 
waves dashed against each other with a tumultuous noise, and 
formed such dangerous eddies, that the pilot despaired of mak- 
ing good his passage, and ordered the mariners to turn back. 
Caesar, perceiving this, rose up, and showing himself to the 
pilot, who. was greatly astonished at the sight of him, said, — 
'' Go forward, mv friend, and fear nothing; thou earnest Caesar 
and his fortune." The mariners then forgot the storm, and 
plying their oars with the utmost vigour and alacrity, endea- 
voured to overcome the resistance of the waves. But such 
was their violence at the mouth of the river, and the water 
flowed so fast into the vessel, that Caesar at last, though with 
great reluctance, permitted the pilot to turn back. Upon his 
returti to his camp, the soldiers met him in crowds, pouring 
out their complaints, and expressing the greatest concern that 
he did not assure himself of conquering with them only, but, 
in distrust of their support, gave himself so much uneasiness, 
and exposed his person to so much danger on account of the 
absent 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundusium with the 
troops. :t Caesar, then, in the highest spirits, offered battle to 
Pompey, who was encamped in an advantageous manner, and 
abundantly supplied with provisions both trom sea and land;; 

* Most historians blame this as a rash action:. and Cxsar himself, in his 
Commentaries, makes no mention of this, or of another less dangerous at- 
tempt which is related by Suetonius. While he was making war in Gaul, 
upon advice that the Gauls had surrounded his army in his absence, he 
dressed himself like a native of the countiy, and in that disgpuise passed 
through the enemy's sentinels and troops to his own camp. 

f Strabo, in his seventh book (£d. Par. p. 316, B. C.) calls this river 
^ous. In Polybius it is called Lousf but that is a corruption, the A being 
changed, by the transcriber, into A. 

i Antony and Calenus embarked on board the vessels which had escaped 
Bibulus, eight hundred horse and four legions, that is, three old ones, and 
one that had been newly raised; and when they were landed, Antony sent 
back the ships for the rest of the foices. 
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whereas Caesar at first had no great plenty, and afterwards was 
in extreme want The soldiers, however, found great relief 
from a root* in the adjoining fields, which they prepared in 
milk. Sometimes they made it into bread, and going up to 
tiie enemy's advanced guard, threw it among them, and de- 
clared, — ^^ That as long as the earth produced such roots they 
would certainly besiege Pompey." 

Pompey would not suffer either such bread to be produced, 
or such speeches to be reported in his camp; for his men were 
already aiscouraged, and ready to shudder at the thoueht of 
the impenetrable hardness of Caesar's troops, who could bear 
as mucn as so many wild beasts. There were frequent skir- 
mishes about Pompev's entrenchments,! and Caesar. had the 
advantage in them all, except one, in which his party was 
oblijged to fly with such precipitation, that he was in danger of 
having his camp taken. Pompey headed the attack in person, 
and not a man could stand before him. He drove them upon 
their own lines in the utmost confusion, and /.Ued their 
trenches with the dead. 

Caesar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the fugi- 
tives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold on the ensign* 
staves to stop them, and some left them in his hands, and 
others threw them upon the ground, insomuch that no less 
than thirty-two standards were taken. Caesar himself was very 
near losing his life; for having laid hold of a tall and strong 
man, to stop him and make him face about, the soldier, in his 
terror and confusion, lifted up his sword to strike him; but 
Caesar's armour-bearer prevented it, by a blow which cut off 
his arm. 

Caesar saw his affairs that day in so bad a posture, that after 
Pompey, either through too much caution, or the caprice of 
fortune, instead of giving the finishing stroke to so great an 
action, stopped as soon as he had shut up the enemy within 
their entrenchments, and sounded a retreat, he said to his 
friends as he withdrew, — ^^ This day victory would hare de- 
clared for the enemy, if they had had a general who knew how 
to conquer." He sought repose in his tent, but it proved the 

* This root was called Cbera, Some of Caesar's soldiers, who had served 
in Sardinia, had there learned to make bread of it. 

f Cxsar observed an old camp which he had occupied in the place where 
Pompey was enclosed, and afterwards abandoned. Upon his quitting it, 
Pompey had taken possession of it, and left a le^on to guard it. This post 
Caesar attempted to reduce, and it was in this attempt that he suffered so 
much loss. He lost nine hundred and sixty foot, four hundred horse, among 
whom were several Roman knights, five tribunes, and thirbr-two centurions. 
We ixentioned just now that Pompey was enclosed, as in net he was on the 
land side, by a line of circumvaUation drawn by Caesar. 
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most melancholy night of his life; for he gave himself up to 
endless reflections on his own misconduct in the war. He 
considered how wrong it was, when the wide countries and 
rich cities of Macedonia and Thessaly were before him, to con- 
fine himself to so narrow a scene of action, and sit still by the 
sea, while the enemy's fleets had the superiority, and in a 
place where he suffered the inconveniences of a siege from the 
want of provisions, rather than besiege the enemy by his arms. 
Thus aa;itated and distressed by the perplexities and difficul- 
ties of liis situation, he resolved to decamp, and march against 
Scipio in Macedonia; concluding that he should either draw 
Pompey after him, and force him to fight where he could not 
receive supplies as he had done from the sea; or else that he 
should easify crush Scipio, if he found him unsupported. 

Pompey's troops ana officers were greatly elated at this re- 
1 reat ot Csesar; they considered it as a flight, and an acknow- 
ledgment that he was beaten, and, therefor^, wanted to pur- 
sue. But Pompey himself was unwilling to hazard a battle of 
such consequence. He was well provided with every thing 
requisite for waiting the advantages of time, and for that rea- 
son chose, by protracting the war, to wear out the little vigour 
the enemy haa left The most valuable of Caesar^s troops nad, 
indeed, an experience and courage which were irresistible in 
the field; but age had made them unfit for long marches, for 
throwing up entrenchments, for attacking walls, and passing 
whole nights under arms. They were too unwieldy to en- 
dure mucn fatigue; and their inclination for labour lessened 
with their strength. Besides, there was said to be a contagious 
distemper among them, which arose from their strange and bad 
diet; and, what was still a more important circumstance, Caesar 
wanted both money and provisions, so that it seemed as if he 
must shortly fall of himself. 

These were Pompey's reasons for declining a battle; but not 
a man, except Cato, was of his opinion; and lie only, because 
he was willing to spare the blood of his countrymen: for when 
he saw the bodies of the enemy, who fell in the late action, 
to the number of a thousand, he dead upon the field, he co- 
vered his face, and retired weeping. All the rest censured 
Pompey for not deciding the affair immediately with the 
sword, calling him Agamemnon and EAng of Etngs, as if he was 
unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy he was in posses- 
sion of, and delighted to see so many generals waiting nis or- 
ders, and attending to pay their court Favonius, who af- 
fected to imitate Gate's oold manner of speaking, but carried 
it much too far, lamented that Pompcy's wanting to keep the 
kingly state he had got, would prevent their eating figs that 
year at Tusculum. And Afranius, lately come from Spain, 

Vol. m. 30 
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where he had succeeded so ill In his command, that he was 
accused of having been bribed to betray his army, asked Pom- 
pey, — ^^ Why he did not fight that merchant who tnJBdced in 
provinces?" 

Piqued at these reproaches, Pompey, against his own judg- 
ment, marched after Caesar, who proceeded on his route wiui 
great difficulty; for, on account of his late loss, all looked upon 
him with contempt, and refused to supply him with provisions. 
However, upon his taking Gomphi,^ a town in Thessaly, his 
troops not only found sufficient refreshments, but recovered 
surprisingly of the distempen for, drinking plentifully of the 
wine they found there, and afterwards marching on in a Bac- 
chanalian manner, the new turn their blood took threw off the 
disorder, and gave them another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped opposite each other 
on the plains of Pharsalia, Pompey retumea to his old opinion; 
in which he was confirmed by some unlucky omens, and an 
alarming dream. He dreamed that the people of Rome re- 
ceived him in the theatre with loud plaudits; and that he adorn- 
ed the chapel of Venus Nicephora^ from whom Caesar derived 
his pedigree. But if Pompej was alarmed, those about him 
were so absurdly sanguine m their expectations of victory, 
that Domitius, Spinther, and Scipio, quarrelled about Caesar's 
pontificate; and numbers sent to Rome to engage houses con- 
venient for consuls and praetors, making themselves sure of 
being soon raised to those hi^h offices aher the war. But the 
cavalry testified the greatest impatience for a battle; so proud 
were they of their fine arms, of the condition of their horses, 
and the beauty and vigour of their persons; besides, they were 
much more numerous than Caesars, being seven thousand to 
one thousand. Nor were the numbers of infantry equal, for 
Pompey had forty-five thousand, and Caesar only twenty-two 
thousand. 

Caesar called his soldiers together, and told them, — ^^ That 
Cornificius was well advanced on his way with two more le- 
gions, and that he had fifteen cohorts, under the command of 
Calenus, in the environs of Megara and Athens." He then 
asked them, — " Whether they cnose to wait for those troops, 
or to risk a battle without them?" They answered aloud, 
— ^^ Let us not wait; but do you find out some stratagem to 
bring the enemy, as soon as possible, to an action." 

He beg^n witn ofi'ering sacrifices of purification for his army^ 

* Caesar, perceiving of how much importance it was to hisserrice to make 
himself master of the place before Pompy or Scipio could come up, gave a 
general assault about three in the afternoon, and tliough the walla were vety 
high, carried it before sunset 
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and, upon opening the first victim, the soothsayer cried out,— 
" You will fight within three days." Caesar then asked him, 
if there appeared in the entrails any auspicious presage? He 
answered, — " It is you who can best resolve tnat question. 
The gods announce a great change and revolution in affairs. 
If you are happy at present, the alteration will be for the 
worse, if otherwise, expect better fortune.'^ The night before 
the battle, as he walkea the rounds about midnight, there ap- 
peared a luminous phenomenon in the air. like a torch, which, 
as it passed over his camp, fiamed out with great brightness, 
and seemed to fall in that of Pompey. And, in the morning, 
when the guards were relieved, a tumult was observed in the 
enemy's camp,, not unlike a panic terror. Csesar, however, so 
little expected an action that day, that he had ordered his 
troops to decamp, and march to Scotusa.* 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts rode up, and 
told him the enemy were coming down to give him oattle. 
Happy in the news, he made his prayer to the gods, and then 
drew up his army, which he divided into three bodies. Do- 
mitius Calvinus was to command the centre. Antony the left 
wins, and himself the right, where he intended to charge at 
the head of the tenth legion. Struck with the number and 
magnificent appearance of the enemy's cavalry, who were 
posted over against him, he ordered six cohorts privately to 
advance from the rear. These he placed behind the right 
wing, and gave them instructions what to do when the enemy's 
horse came to charge.t Pompey 's disposition was this: — He 
commanded the ri^ht wing himself, Domitius the left, and his- 
father-in-law Scipio, the main body. The whole weight of the 
cavalry was in the left wing: for they designed to surround 
the right of the enemy, and to make a successful effort where 
Caesar fought in person; thinking no body of foot could be 
deep enough to bear such a shock, but they must necessarily 
be broken in pieces upon the first impression. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered 
his infantry to stand in close order, and wait the enemy's at- 
tack, till they were near enough to be reached by the javelin. 
Csesar blamed this conduct He said Pompey was not aware 

* Caesar hoped, by his frequent decampings, to provide better for hit 
troops, and perhaps gain a favourable opportunity of fighting. 

f Cxsar and Appian ag^ee that Pompey posted himself in his left wing^ 
not in the rieht It is also highly probable that Afranius, not Lucius Do* 
mitius ^nobarbus, commanded* Pompey 's right wing. Csesar does not, 
indeed, expressly say who commanded there; but he says, — " On the right 
was posted the legion of Cilicia, with the cohorts brought by Afranius out 
of Spain, which Pompey esteemed the flower of his anny.'*-l-8ee the notes 
on tne Life of Pompey. 
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what weight the swift and fierce adv^Mce to the first charge 

fives to every blow, nor how the courage of each soldier is in- 
amed by the rapid motion of the whole.* 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, when he saw 
a trusty and experienced centurion encouraging his men to 
distinguish themselves that day. Caesar called him by his 
name, and said, — " What cheer, CaiusCrassinusPt How, think 
you, do we stand?" " Caesar," said the veteran, in a bold ac- 
cent, and stretching out his hand, *< the victory is ours. It 
will be a glorious one; and this day I shall have your praise 
either alive or dead." So saying, he ran in upon the enemy, 
at the head of his company, which consisted of a hundred and 
twenty men. He did great execution among the first ranks, 
and was pressing on witn equal fierceness, when one of his an- 
tagonists pushed his sword with such force in his mouth, that 
the point came out at the nape of his neck. 

while the infantry were thus warmly engaged in the centre, 
the cavalry advanced from Pompey's left wing with great con- 
fidence, and extended their squadrons, to surround Caesar's 
right wing: but before they could begin the attack,^: the six 
cohorts which Csesar had placed behind, came up boldly to 
receive them. They did not, according to custom, attempt to 
annoy the enenjy with their javelins at a distance, nor strike 
at the legs and thighs when tney came nearer, but aimed at 
their eyes, and wounded them in the face, agreeably to the 
orders they had received. For Caesar hoped that these young 
cavaliers, who had not been used to wars and wounds, and 
who set a great value upon their beauty, would avoid, above 
all things, a stroke in that part, and immediately give way^ as 
well on account of the pi*esent danger, as the future deformity. 
The event answered bis expectation. They could not bear the 
spears pointed againsi their faces, or the steel gleaming upon 
tneir eyes, but turned away their faces, and covered them with 
their hands. This caused such confusion, that at last they fled 
in the most infamous manner, and ruined the whole cause: for 
the cohorts which had beaten them off surrounded their infan- 
try, and charging them in the rear, as well as in front, soon 
cut them to pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he saw his cavalry put 
to the rout, was no longer himself, nor did he remember tnat 

* Csesar was so confident of success, that he ordered his entrenchments 
to be filled up, assuring his troops that they would be masters of the ene- 
my's camp before night. 

f Plutarch, in the llife of Pompey, calls him Cras9tanus, C3esar calls him 
Crasdntu. 

+ Czsar says they did en^ge his right wing; and obliged his cavalry to give 
ground,— -JJc//, Civil, lib, lii. 
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he was Pompey the Great; but, like a man deprived of his 
senses by some superior power, or struck with consternation 
at his defeat, as the consequence of the divine decree, hq re-^ 
tired to his camp without speaking a word, and sat down in 
his tent to wait the issue. At last, after his whole army was 
broken and dispersed, and the enemy had got upon his ram- 
parts, and were engaged with the troops appointed to defend 
them, he seemed to come to himself, and cried out, — ^* What? 
into my camp too?" Without uttering one word more, he laid 
aside the ensigns of his dignity ^ general, and taking a habit 
that mi^ht favour his flight, he made his escape privately. 
What misfortunes befel him afterwards, how he put himself 
in the hands of the Egyptians, and was assassinated by the 
traitors, we have related at large in his life. 

When Cs&sar entered the camp, and saw what numbers of 
the enemy lay dead, and those they were then despatching, he 
said with a sigh, — ^^ This they would have; to this cruel ne- 
cessity they reduced me: for had Caesar dismissed his troops^ 
after so many great and successful wars, he would have been 
condemned as a criminal." Asinius Pollio tells us Caesar 
spoke those words in Latin, and that he afterwards expressed 
tne sense of them in Greek. He adds, that most of tiiose who 
were killed at the taking of the camp were slaves, and that 
there fell not in the battle above six thousand soldiers.* Caesar 
incorporated with his own legions most of the infantry that 
were taken prisoners, and pardoned many persons of distinc 
tion. Brutus, who afterwards killed him, was of the number. 
It is said, that wheii he did not make his appearance after the 
battle, Caesar was very uneasy, and that upon his presenting 
himself unhurt, he expressed great joy. 

Among the many signs that announced this victory, that at 
Tralles was the most remarkable. There was a statue of Cae- 
sar in the temple of Victory; and, though the ground about 
it was naturally hard, and paved* with hard stone besides, it is 
said that a palm-tree sprung up at the pedestal of the statue. 
At Padua, Caius Cornelius, a countryman and acquaintance 
of Livy, and a celebrated diviner, was observing the flight of 
birds the day the battle of Pharsalia was fought By this ob- 
servation, according to Livy's account, he first discerned the 
time of action, and said to those that were by, ^^ The great 
affair now draws to a decision; the two generals are engaged.'' 
Then he made another observation, and the signs appeared so 
clear to him^ that he leaped up in the most enthusiastic man* 

* Cxsar says there fell about fifteen thousand of the enemy, and that he 
took above twenty-four thousand prisoners; and that on his side the loss 
amounted only to about two hundrea private soldiers, and thirty centurions. 

Vol. III. 2Y 30« 
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ner, and cried out, — ^^ Caesar, thou art the conqueror.^ As the 
company stood in great astonishment, he took the sacred 
fillet from his head, and swore, — " He would never put it on 
aeain, till the event had put his art beyond question." ^ivy* 
affirms this for a truth. 

' Caesar granted the whole nation of Thessaly their liberty, 
for the sake of the victory he had gained there, and then went 
in pursuit of Pompey. He bestowed the same privilege on 
the Cnidians, in compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are 
indebted for a collection of fables; and he discharged the in- 
habitants of Asia from a third part of their imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria he found Pompey assassi- 
nated; and when Theodotus presented the head to him, he 
turned from the sight with great abhorrence. The signet of 
that general was the only thing he took, and on taking it he 
wept As often as any of Pompey's friends and com'panions 
were taken by Ptolemy, wandering about the country, and 
brought to Caesar, he loaded them with favours, and took them 
into nis o-.^ n service. He wrote to his friends at Rome, — 
" That the chief enjoyment he had of his victory was in saving 
every day vne or other of his fellow-citizens, who had borne 
arms against him." 

As for his Egyptian war, some assert that it was underta- 
ken without necessity; and that his passion for Cleopatra en- 
gaged him in a quarrel, which proved both prejudicial to his 
reputation, and dangerous to his person. Others accuse the 
king's ministers, particularly the eunuch Photinus, who had 
the greatest influence at court, and who, having taken off Pom- 
pey, and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt 
against Caesar. Hence tt is said, that (jaesar began to pass the 
night in entertainments among his friends, for the greater se- 
curity of his person. The behaviour, indeed, of this eunuch 
in public, all he said and did with respect to Caesar, was in- 
tolerably insolent and invidious. The corn he supplied his 
soldiers with was old and musty, and he told them, — ^^ Thev 
ought to be satisfied with it, since they lived at other people's 
cost" He caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be 
served up at the king's table, on pretence that Caesar had taken 
all the gold and silver ones for debt; for the father of the reign- 
ing prince owed Caesar seventeen million five hundred thou- 
sand (/rocAma^. Caesar had formerly remitted to his children 
the rest, but thought fit to demand the ten millions at this 
time, for the maintenance of his army. Photinus, instead of 
paying the money, advised him to go and finish the great af- 
fairs he had upon his hands, after which he should have his 
money with thanks* But Caesar told him, — ^^ He had no need 
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of Egyptian counsellors," and privately sent for Cleopatra out 
of the country. "* 

This princess taking only one friend, Apollodorus the Sici- 
lian, with her, got into a small boat, and in the dusk of the 
evening made for the palace. As she saw it difficult to enter 
it undiscovered, she rolled herself up in a carpet: Apollodorus 
tied her up at full length, like a bale of goods, and carried her 
m at the gates to Caesar. This stratagem of hers, which was 
a strong proof of her wit and ingenuity, is said to have first 
opened her the way to Caesar's heart; and the conquest ad- 
vanced so fast, by the charms of her conversation, that he took 
upon him to reconcile her brother to her, and insisted that she 
should reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this reconcilia- 
tion, and all met to rejoice on the occasion; when a servant of 
Caesar's, who was his barber, a timorous and suspicious man, 
led by his natural cautioa to inquire into everv tning, and to 
listen every where about the palace, found that Acnillas the 
general, and Photinus the eunuch, were plotting against Cae- 
sar's life. Caesar being informed of their design, planted his 
guards about the hall, and killed Photinus. But Achillas es- 
caped to the army, and involved Caesar in a very difficult and 
dangerous war; for, with a few troops he had to make head 
agamst a great city, and a powerful army. 

The first difficulty he met with* was the want of water, the 
Egyptians having stopped up the aqueducts that supplied his 
quarter.t The second was the loss of his ships in harbour, 
which he was forced to burn himself, to prevent their falling 
into the enemv's hands; when the fiames unfortunately spreacU 
ing from the dock to the palace, burnt the great Alexandrian 
li brary. The third f was in the sea-fight near the isle of Pharos^ 
when, seeing his men hard pressed, he leaped from the mole 
into a little skifi*, to go to their assistance. The Egyptians 
making up on all sides, he threw himself into the sea, ana with 
much difficultv reached his jB^leys by swimming.§ Having 
several valuable papers, which he was not willing either to 

* He was in g^eat danger before, when attacked in the palace by Achil- 
las, who had made himself master of Alexandria. — Csbs. BeU. CiviL lib. iiL 
autfjinein, 

f They also contrived to raise the sea-water by engines, and pour it into 
Cxsar's reservoirs and cisterns; but Caesar ordered weUs to be dug, and» in a 
night's time, g^t a sufficient quantity of fresh water. Vide Csu, BeiL JUex, 

t First tliere was a general naval engagement; after which Caesar atta^cd 
the island, and last ofall the mole. It was in this last attack he was under 
the difficulty mentioned by Plutarch. 

§ His first intention was to gain the admiral galley; but finding it yeiy hard 
pressed, he made for the others. And it was fortunate for him that he did* 
for his own galley soon went to tiie bottom. 
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lose or to wet, it is said he held them above water with one 
hand, and swam with the other. The skiff soon sunk after he 
left it At last the king joining the insurgents, Caesar attacked 
and defeated him. Great numbers of the Egyptians were 
slain, and the king was heard of no more. This gave Caesar 
an opportunity to establish Cleopatra queen of Eg^pt Soon 
after she had a son by him, whom the Alexandrians called 
Caesario. 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence marched into 
Asia Minor, where he had intelligence that Domitius, whom 
he had left governor, was defeated by Pharnaces, son of Mi- 
thridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with the few troops 
that he had left; and that Pharnaces, pursuing his advantage 
with great ardour, had made himself master of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia the Liess, having 
stirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of Asia against the Ro- 
mans, (f^sar immediately marched against hPrn with three 
legions, and defeated him in a great battle near Zela, which 
deprived him of the kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined his 
whole army. In the account he gave Amintius, one of his 
friends in Rome, of the rapidity and despatch with which he 
gained his victory, he made use only of three words,* — ** I 
came, I saw, I conquered.'' Their having all the same form 
and termination in the Roman language, adds grace to their 
conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success, he returned to Italy, and 
arrived at Rome, as the year of his second dictatorship, an 
office that had never been annual before, was on the point of 
expiring. He was declared consul for the year ensuing. But 
it was a blot in his character that he did nbt punish his troops, 
who in a tumult had killed Cosconius and Galba, men of prae- 
torian dignity, in any severer manner than by calling tnem 
citizenst instead of fellow-soldiers. Nay, he ^ve each of them 
a thousand drachmas notwithstanding, and Assigned them large 
portions of land in Italy* Other complaints against him arose 
from the madness of Dolabella, the avarice of Amintius, the 
drunkenness of Antony, and the insolence of Cornificius,| 

• Veni, vidif vicL 

j- But by tliis appellation tliey were cashiered. It wag the tenth legion 
which had mutinied at Capua, and afterwards inarched with great insolence 
to Rome. Csesar readily gave them the discharge they demanded, which 
so humbled them, that they begged to be taken again into his service; and 
he did not admit of it without much seeming reluctance, nor till after much 
entreaty. 

i It was Antony, not Comilicius, who got the forfeiture of Pompey't 
house, as appears from tlie Life of Antony, and Cicero*s second Philippic 
Therefore, there is probably a transposition in this place, owing to tbe care* 
lessness of some transcriber. 
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whoy having got possession of Pompey's house, pulled it down 
and rebuilt it, because he thought it not large enough for him. 
These things were very disagreeable to the Romans. Caesar 
knew it, and disapproved such behaviour, but was obliged, 
through political views, to make use of such ministers. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, had escaped 
into Africa, where they raised a respectable army with the as- 
sistance of king Juba. Caesar now resolved to carry 'war into 
their quarters; and in order to it, first crossed over to Sicily, 
though it was about the time of the winter solstice. To pre- 
vent nis officers from entertaining any hopes of having the ex- 
pedition delayed, he pitched his own tent almost within the 
wash of the sea; and a favourable wind springing up, he re- 
embarked with three thousand foot and a small body of horse.* 
After he had landed them safely and privately on the African 
coast, he set sail again in quest of the remaining part of his 
troops, whose numbers were more considerable, ana for whom 
he was under great concern. He found them, however, on 
their way, at sea, and conducted them all to his African camp. 

He was there informed, that the enemy had great dependence 
on an ancient oracle, the purport of which was, — ^^ That the 
race of Scipio would be always victorious in Africa.'' And 
as he happened to have in his army one of the family of Afri- 
canus, named Scipio Sallution, though in other respects a con- 
temptible fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio, the enemy's ge- 
neral, or to turn the oracle on his side, in all engagements he 
gave this Sallution the command, as if he had been really ge- 
neral. There were frequent occasions of this kind; for he was 
often forced to fight for provisions, having neither a suffi- 
ciency of bread for his men, nor of forage for his horses. He 
was obliged to give his horses the very sea- weed, only wash- 
ing out the salt, and mixing a little grass with it to maxe it go 
down. The thing that lam him under a necessity of having 
recourse to this expedient, was the number of Numidian caval- 
ry, who were extremely well mounted, and by swift and sud- 
den impressions commanded the whole coast 

One day, when Caesar's cavalry had nothing else to do, they 
diverted themselves with an African who danced and played 
upon the flute with great perfection. They had left their 
horses to the care of boys, and sat attending to the entertain- 
ment with great delight, when the enemy coniing upon them 
at once, killed part, and entered the camp with others, i^ ho 
fled with great precipitation. Had not Caesar himself and 

* He embarked six legions and two thousand hone; but the number 
mentioned by Plutarch was all that he bnded at first; many of the ships 
having been separated by a storm. 
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Asinius Pollio come to their assistance, and stopped their Sight, 
the war would have been at an end that hour. In another en* 
gasement, the enemy had the advantage again; on which oc- 
casion it was that Cxsar took an ensign, who was running 
away, by the neck, and making him face about, said, — ^ Look 
on this side for the enemy." 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, was desirous 
to come to a decisive action. Thereiore, leaving Afranius 
and Juba in their respective camps, which were at no great 
distance, he went in person to the camp above the lake, in the 
neighbourhood of Thapsus, to raise a lortilication for a place 
of arms and an occasional retreat. While Scipio was con- 
structing his walls and ramparts, Ca&sar, with incredible des- 
patch, made his way through a country almost impracticable, 
by rdason of its woods and difficult passes, and coming sud- 
denly upon him, attacked one part of nis army in the rear, an- 
other in the front, and put the whole to flight Then making 
the best use of his opportunity, and of the favour of fortune, 
with one tide of success he took the camp of Afranius, and 
destroyed that of the Numidians; Juba, their king, being glad 
to save himself by flight Thus, in a small part of one day, 
he made himself master of three camps, and Killed fifty thou- 
sand of the enemy, with the loss only of fifty men. 

Such is the account some give Us of the action; others say, 
that as Caesar was drawing up his army, and giving his orders, 
he had an attack of his old distemper; and that upon its ap- 
proach, before it had overpowered and deprived him of his 
senses, as he felt the first agitations, he directed his people to 
carry him to a neighbouring tower, where he lay in quiet tiU 
the fit was over. 

Many persons of consular and praetorian dignity escaped 
out of the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken, oes- 
patched themselves, and a number were put to death by Cas- 
sar. Having a strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror 
hastened to Utica,* wnich Cato had the charge of, and for that 
reason was not in the battle; but by the way he was informed 
that he had killed himself, and his uneasiness at the news was 
very visible. As his officers were wondering what might be 
the cause of that uneasiness, he cried out, — ^^ Cato, I envy 
thee thy death, since thou enviedst me the glory of giving 
thee thy life." Nevertheless, by the book which he wrote 

* Before Csesar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuilding^ of Cartbupe, 
M he did, soon after his return to Italy, for the rebuilding of Corinth; so tnat 
these two cities were destroyed in the same year, and in the same year 
raised out of their ruins, in which they had lain about a hundred years. 
Two years after, they were both repeopled with Roman colonies. 
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against Cato after his death, it does not seem as if he had any 
intentions of favour to him before; for how can it be thought 
he would have spared the liviiig enemy, when he poured so 
much venom afterwards upon his grave? Yet, from his cle- 
mency to Cicero, to Brutus, and others without number, who 
had borne arms against him, it is conjectured that the book 
was not written with a spirit of rancour, but of political am- 
bition; for it was composed on such an occasion. Cicero had 
written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave the name of Ckito 
to the book. It was highly esteemed by man^ of the Romans, 
as might be expected, as well from the superior eloquence of 
the author, as the dignity of the subject ^ Caesar was piqued 
at the success of a work, which, in praising a man who had 
killed himself to avoid tailing into his hands, he thought in- 
sinuated something to the disadvantage of his character. He 
therefore wrote an answer to it, which he called JLntuCatOy and 
which contained a variety of charges against that great man. 
Both books have still their friends, as a regard to the memory 
of Caesar or of Cato predominates. 

Caesar^ after his return from Africa to Rome, spoke in high 
;erms of his victory to the people. He told them he had sub- 
dued a country so extensive that it would bring yearly into 
the public stores two hundred thousand Attic* measures of 
wheat, and three million of pounds of oil. After this, he led 
up his several triumphs over Egypt, Pontus, and Africa,! In 
the title of the latter, mention was not made of Scipio, but of 
Juba only. Juba, the son of that prince, then ver^ young, 
walked in the procession. It proved a happy captivity for 
him; for of a barbarous and unlettered Numidian, he became a 
historian worth}r to be numbered among the most learned of 
Greece. The triumph was followed by large donations to the 
soldiers, and feasts and public diversions for the people. He 
entertained them at twenty-two thousand tables, and presented 
them with a numerous show of gladiators and naval fights, in 
honour of his daughter Julia, who had been long dead. 

When those exhibitions were over,:|: an account was taken 

* Medimni. See the table of weights and measures. 

j- Plutarch either fbigot to make mention of the triumph over Ciaul, 
which was the most considerable^ or else vor JUktmot has dropt out of tha 
text 

t Ruauld takes notice of three great mistakes in this passage. The fint 
is, where it said that Caesar took a eenmu of the people. Suetonius doet not 
mention it; and Augustus himself in the Marmora Jncyranaf says, that in 
his sixth consulate, that is, in the year of Rome 725, he numbered the peo* 
pie, which had not been done for forty-two years before. The second ii^ 
that before the civil wars broke out between Caesar and Pompey, the number 
of the people in Rome amounted to no more thanr three hundred aad twen- 
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of the citizens, who, from three hundred and twenty thousand, 
were reduced to a hundred and fifty thousand. So fatal a 
•calamity was the civil war, and such a number of the people 
did it take off, to say nothing of the misfortunes it brought 
upon the rest of Italy, and all the provinces of the empire. 

This business done, he was elected consul the fourth time; 
and the first thing he undertook was to march into Spain 
against the sons of Pompey, who, though young, had assem- 
bled a numerous army, and showed a courage worthy the com- 
mand they had undertaken. The great battle which put a 
period to that war was fought under the walls of Munda. 
Csesar at first saw his men so hard pressed, and making so 
feeble a resistance, that he ran through the ranks, amidst the 
swords and spears, crying, — " Are you not ashamed to deliver 
your general into the hands of boys?" The great and vigorous 
efforts this reproach produced, at last made the enemy turn 
their backs, and there were more than thirty thousand of them 
slain, whereas Caesar lost only a thousand, but those were 
some of the best men he had. As he retired after the battle, 
he told his friends, — ^^ He had often fought for victory, but 
that was the first time he had fought for his life," 

He won this battle on the day of the Liberalia,* which was 
the same day that Pompey the Great marched out four years 
before. The younger of Ponvpey/s sons made his escape; the 
other was taken by Didius, a few days after, who brought his 
head to Caesar. 

This was the last of his warsj and his triumph on account 
of it gave the Romans more pam than any other step he had 
taken. He did not now mount the car for having conquered 
foreign generals, or barbarian kings, but for ruinmg the chil- 

ty thousand; for long before that it was much greater, and had continued 
upon the increase. The last is, where it is asserted, that in less than thiee 
years those three hundred and twenty thousand were reduced, by that war, 
to a hundred and fifty thousand; the falsity of which assertion is evident 
from this, that a little while after Cxsar made a draught of eigflity thousand 
to be sent to foreign colonies. But what is still stronger, eighteen years 
after, Augustus took an account of the people, and found the number amount 
to four millions and sixty three thousand, as Suetonius assures us. From a 
passage in the same author, (Life of Cxsar, chap, iv.) these mistakes of 
Plutarch took their rise. Suetonius there says, — <<Recensum popuU nee 
more nee loco solito, sed vicatim per dominos insularum egit: atque ex 
viginti trecentisque millibus accipientium frumentum e publico, ad centum 
quinquaginta retraxit.'* Suetonius speaks there of the citizens who shared 
in the public com, whom he found to amount to three hundred and twenty 
thousand; and probably because be perceived that distribution answered in 
many only the purposes of idleness, he reduced the number to a hundred 
and twenty thousand. Plutarch mistook receruum for eenaum/ and this 
error led him into the other mistakes. 
• The seventeenth of March. 
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dren and destroying the race of one of the greatest men Rome 
had ever produced, though he proved at last unfortunate. All 
the world condemned his triumphing in the calamities of his 
country, and rejoicing in things which nothing could excuse, 
either before the gods or men, but extreme necessity. And it 
was the more obvious to condemn it, because, before this he 
had never sent any messenger or letter to acquaint the public 
with any victory he had gamed in the civil wars, but was ra- 
ther ashamed of such aavantages. The Romans, however, 
bowing to his power, and submitting to the bridle, because 
they saw no otner respite from intestine wars and miseries, 
but the taking one man for their master, created him dictator 
for life. This was a complete tyranny; for to absolute power 
they added perpetuity. 

Uicero was the first who proposed that the senate should 
confer great honours upon Caesar, but honours within the 
measure of humanity. Those who followed contended with 
each other which should make him the most extraordinary 
compliments, and by the absurdity and extravagance of their 
decrees rendered him odious and insupportable even to per- 
sons of candour. His enemies are supposed to vie with his 
flatterers in these sacrifices, that they might have the better 
pretence, and the more cause, to lift up their hands against 
nim. This is probable enough, because, in other respects, 
after the civil wars were brought to an end, his conduct was 
irreproachable. It seems as if there was nothing unreasonable 
in tneir ordering a temple to be built to Clemency, in grati- 
tude for the mercy they had experienced in Caesar. For he 
not only pardoned most of those who had appeared against 
him in the field, but on some of them he bestowed honours 
and preferments; on Brutus and Cassius, for instance; for they 
were both praetors. The statues of Pompey had been thrown 
down, but he did not suffer them to lie in that posture; he 
erected them again. On which occasion Cicero said, — ^^ That 
Caesar by rearing Pompey's statues, had established his own." 

His friends pressed nim to have a guard, and many ofiered 
to serve in tliat capacity, but he would not sufier it. For he 
said, — ^^ It was better to die once than to live always in fear 
of death." He esteemed the afiection of the people the most 
honourable and the safest guard, and therefore enoeavoured to 
gain them by feasts and distributions of corn, as he did the 
soldiers, by placing them in agreeable colonies. The most 
noted places that he colonized were Carthage and Coriath; of 
which it is remarkable, that as they were both taken and de- 
molished at the same time, so they were at the same time 
restored. 

The nobility he gained by promising them eooMiIates and 

Vol. 111.-^2 Z 31 
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praetorships, or, if they were engaeed, by giving them other 
places of nonour and profit To all he opened the prospects 
of hope: for he was desirous to reign over a willing people. 
For this reason he was so studious to oblige, that whenTabius 
Maximus died suddenly towards the close of his consulship, 
he appointed Caninus Kebilius* consul for the day that re- 
mained. Numbers went to pay their respects to him, accord- 
ing to custom, and to conduct him to the senate-house; on 
which occasion Cicero said, — ^^ Let us make haste and pay 
our compliment to the consul before his office is expired.'' 

Caesar nad such talents for great attempts and so vast an am- 
bition, that the many actions he had performed by no means 
induced him to sit down and enjoy the glory he had acquired; 
they rather whetted his appetite for other conquests, produc- 
ed new designs equally great, together with equal confidence 
of success, and inspired him with a passion for fresh renown, 
as if he had exhausted all the pleasures of the old. This pas- 
sion was nothing but a jealousy of himself, a contest with him- 
self (as eager as if it had been with another man) to make his 
future achievements outshine the past In this spirit he had 
formed a design, and was making preparations for war against 
the Parthians. After he had subdued them, he intended to 
traverse Hyrcania, and marching along by the Caspian sea and 
Mount Caucasus, to enter Scythia; to carry his conquering 
arms through the countries adjoining to Germany, and througn 
Germany itself; and then to return by Gaul to Rome: thus 
finishing the circle of the Roman empire, as well as extending 
its bounds to the ocean on every side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he attempted to 
dig through the Isthmus of Corinth, and committed the care 
of that work to Anienus.t He designed also to convey the 
Tiber by a deep channel directly from Rome to Circaei,and so 
into the sea near Tarracina, for the convenience as well as se- 

* Macrobius calls him JUbiltu. 

j- Avoinv vrt t«to ^»o^ufia-Aun^ The Latin and French translators join this 
with the sentence ihat follows, and render it, — •* He designed also to unite 
the Anio and the Tiber, and convey them by a deep channel directly fh>m 
Kome to Circsei," &c. But against the construction there is this strong ob- 
jection, that the Anio falls into tlie Tiber above Rome. In Greek, too, that 
river would be Avmv, not Avtufos. And if we admitted of that censtructioD, 
what could be made of Avuinv vrt txto vfo^ufwuiuiooci which would literally 
be, having previously fitted the Anio to that purpose. 

On the other hand, it Ynay be alleged, that possibly Plutarch might not 
know where the conflux of the Anio and the Tiber was; though, with re* 
spect to a man who had lived some time at Rome, it is scarce an admiinble 
supposition. And we must acknowledge that we have not any where else 
met with Anienus as a Roman name. 

Suetonius takes no notice of Czsat-'s intention to make this cut 
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curity of merchants who traded to Rome. Another public- 
spirited work that he meditated, was to drain all the marshes 
by Nomentum* and Setia, by which ground enough would be 
gained from the water to employ many thousands of hands in 
tillage. He proposed farther, to raise banks on the shore 
nearest Rome, to prevent the sea from breaking in upon the 
land; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret and dangerous ob* 
structions, and to build harbours fit to receive the many ves- 
sels that came in there. These things were designed, but did 
not take effect. 

He completed, however, the regulations of the calendar, and 
corrected the erroneous computation of time,t agreeably to a 
plan which he had ingeniously contrived, and which proved 
of the greatest utility. For it was not only in ancient times 
that the Roman months so ill agreed with the revolution of 
the year, that the festivals and days of sacrifice, by little and 
little, fell back into seasons quite opposite to those of their in- 
stitution: but even in the time of Coesar, when the solar year 
was made use of, the generality lived in perfect ignorance of 
the matter; and the priests, who were the only persons that 
knew any thing about it, used to add, all at once, and when 
nobody expected it, an intercalary month, called MerddoniuSy 
of which Numa was the inventor. That remedy, however, 

I proved much too weak, and was far from operating extensive- 
y enough to correct the great miscomputation of time; as we 
have observed in that prince's life. 

Caesar having proposed the question to the most able philo- 
sophers and mathematicians, published, upon principles alrea- 
dy verified, a new and more exact regulation, which the Ro- 
mans still go by, and by that means are nearer the trulii than 
other nations with respect to the difference between the sun's 
revolution and that of the twelve months. Yet this useful in- 
vention furnished matter of ridicule to the envious, and to 
those who could but ill brook his power. For Cicero, (if I 
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well 

as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public hatred, and 
at last caused his death, was his passion for liie title of kinj^ 

* It appears from a passage in Suetonius, Yit. Csu, e, 44» Siceart PompH' 
niupaluaea, as well as from another *n Strabo, Ed. Par, L v. p. 231» C. D. 
ihat for Momentum we should here read Pamentium. 

+ Through means of that erroneoui' computation, the Roman calendar had 
earned near three months in the time i f Cxsar. Before this, endeavours had 
been used to correct the irregularit) 4 ')ut it never could be done with exact- 
ness. See the life of Numa, 
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It was the first thing that gave offence to the multitude, and it 
afforded his inveterate enemies a very plausible plea. Those 
who wanted to procure him that honour, gave it out amongthe 
people, that it appeared, from the Sibylline books, — ^" I'he 
Komans could never conquer the Parthians, except they went 
to war under the conduct of a king,'* And one day, when 
Caesar retuned from Alba to Rome, some of his retainers ven- 
tured to salute him by that title. Observing that the people 
were troubled at this strange compliment, he put on an air of 
resentment, and said, — " He was not called king, but Caesar." 
Upon this, a deep silence ensued, and he passed on in no good 
humour. 

Another time the senate having decreed him some extrava- 
gant honours, the consuls and prxtors, attended by the whole 
body of patricians, went to inform him of what they had done. 
When they came, he did not rise to receive them, but kept his 
seat, as if they had been persons in a private station; and his 
answer to their address was, — " That there was more need 
to retrench his honours, than to enlarge them." This haugh- 
tiness gave pain not only to the senate, but the people, who 
thought the contempt of that body reflected dishonour upon the 
whole commonwealth; for all who could decently withdraw, 
went off greatly dejected. 

Perceiving the false step he had taken, he retired, immedi- 
ately to his own house, and laying his neck bare, told his 
friends, — " He was ready for the first hand that would strike." 
He then bethought himself of alleging his distemper as an ex- 
cuse, and asserted, that those who are under its influence, are 
apt to find their faculties fail them when they speak standing; 
a trembling and giddiness coming upon them, which bereaves 
them of their senses. This, however, was not really the case; 
for it is said he was desirous to rise to the senate: but Corne- 
lius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held him, 
and had servility enough to say, — ^* Will you not remember 
that you are Caesar, and suffer them to pay their court to you 
as their superior." 

These discontents were greatly increased by the indignity 
with which he treated the tribunes of the people. In the Lu- 
percalioy which, according to most writers, is an ancient pas 
toral feast, and which answers in many respects to the Lyessa 
among the Arcadians, young men of noble families, and indeed 
manyof the magistrates, run about the streets naked, and, by 
way of diversion, strike all they meet with leathern thongs 
with the hair upon them. Numbers of women of tho first 
quality put themselves in their way, and present their hands 
for stripes (as scholars do to a master), being persuaded that 
the pregnant gain an easy delivery by it, anq that the barren 
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tre enabled to conceive. ^ Caesar wore a triumphal robe that 
day, and seated himself in a golden chair upon the raalrCj to 
see the ceremony. • 

Antony ran among the rest, in compliance with the rules of 
the festival, for he was consul. When he came into the forum^ 
and the crowd had made way for him, he approached Caesar^ 
and ofiered him a diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon this 
some plaudits were heard, but very feeble, because they pro- 
ceeded only from persons placed there on purpose. Caesar re- 
fused it, and then the plaudits were loud and general. Anto- 
ny presented it once more, and few applauded his officious- 
ness; but when Caesar rejected it again, tne applause again was 
general. Caesar, undeceived by his second trial, rose up, and 
ordered the diadem to be consecrated in the Capitol. 

A few days after, his statues were seen adorned with royal 
diadems; and Flavins and Marullus, two of the tribunes went 
and tore them off. They also found out the persons who first 
saluted Caesar king, and committed them to prison. The peo- 
ple followed with cheerful acclamations, ana called them Brti^ 
tuses, because Brutus was the man who expelled the kings, and 
put the government in the hands of the senate and people. 
Caesar, highly incensed at their behaviour, deposed the tri- 
bunes; and by way of reprimand to them, as^ well as insult to 
the people, called them several times Brutes and CumsMins.^ 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by the fa- 
thers side, was supposed to be a descendant of that ancient 
Brutus, and whose mother was of the illustrious house of the 
Servilii. He was also nephew and son-in-law to Cato. No 
man was more inclined than he to lift his hand against mon- 
archy, but he was withheld bv the honours ana favours he 
had received from Caesar, who had not only given him his life 
after the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, and pardoned many 
of his friends at his request, but continued to honour him with 
his confidence. That very year he had procured him the 
most honourable praetorship, and he^ had iiamed htm for the 
consulship four years after, in preference to Cassius, who was 
his competitor. On which occasion Caesar is reported to have 

* One thing which Strabo mentions as an instance of the stupidity of the 
Cumxans, namely, their not laying any duty upon merchandise imported in- 
to their harbour, seems to be a very equivocal proof of it: for their leaving 
the port free might bring them trade, and make them a flourishing people; 
Another thing which he mentions, (Uiough it is scarce worth repeating/) i^^ 
that they had mort|faged their porticoes, and, upon failure of payment of tho 
money, were prohibited by their creditors from walking under them; bu^ 
at last, when some heavy rains came on, public notice was given by the 
emditors, that their debtors would be indulged that favour. Hence, he telb 
us that saying, — ** The Cumxans have not sense to get under shelter when 
it rains, till they are put in mind'of it by the crier." 

31* 
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said, — ^^ Cassius assigns the strongest reasons, but I can not re 
fuse Brutus." ' 

Some impeached Brutus after the conspiracy was formed; 
but, instead of listening to them, he laid his hand on his body, 
and said, — ^^ Brutus will wait for this skin;" intimating, that, 
though the virtue of Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, 
he would not be guilty of any ingratitude or baseness to ob- 
tain it. Those, however, who were desirous of a change, kept 
their eyes upon him only, or princijMilly at least; and as they 
durst not speak out plain, they put billets night after night in 
the tribunal and seat which he used as praetor, mostly in these 
terms: — ^ Thou sleepest, Brutus;" or, " Thou art not Brutus." 

Cassius perceiving his friend's ambition a little stimulated 
by these papers, began to ply him closer than before, and spur 
him on to the great enterprise: for he had a particular enmity 
against Caesar, for the reasons which we have mentioned in 
the life of Brutus. Caesar, too, had some suspicion of him, 
and he even said one day to his friends, — ^* What think you of 
Cassius? I do not like his pale looks." Another time, when 
Antony and Dolabella were accused of some designs against 
his j>erson and government, he said, — ^^ I have no apprehen- 
sions from those fat and sleek men; I rather fear the pale and 
lean ones;" meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not so secret, as it 
is inevitable; for we are told there were strong signs and pre- 
sages of the death of Caesar. As to the lights m the heavens, 
the strange noises* heard in various quarters by night, and the 
appearance of solitary birds in the ybrt/m, perhaps they deserve 
not our notice in so great an event as this. But some atten- 
tion should be given to Strabo the philosopher. According 
to him, there were seen in the air men of fire encountering 
each other; such a flame appeared to issue from the hand m 
a soldier's servant, that all the spectators thought it must be 
burnt, yet, when it was over, he found no harm; and one of 
the victims which Caesar, ofiered, was found without a heart. 
The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy; for, accord- 
ing to the rules of nature, no creature can exist without a heart 
What is ^till more extraordinary, many report, that a certain 
soothsayer forewarned him of a great danger which threaten- 
ed him on the ides of March; and that when the day was come, 
as he was going to the senate-house, he called to the sooth- 
sayer, and said, laughing, — ** The ides of March are come:" 
to which he answered softly, — ^^ Yes; but they are not gone.^' 



* With some of the manuscripts, we read KTTIIOTl vwnt^ wikkmit 
^oftokt. If the common reading TTIIOTS «. «r. ;u be prefeired^ die aente 
will be, the tpedret iUn twimmmg abQui m the nights 
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The evenine before, he supped with Marcus Lepidus, and 
signed, according to custom, a number of letters, as he sat at 
taole. While he was so employed, there arose a question, — 
" What kind of death was the best?** and Capsar answering 
before them all, cried out, — " A sudden one/* The same 
night, as he was in bed with his wife, the doors and windows 
of the room flew open at once. Disturbed both with the noise 
and the light, he ODserved, by moonshine, Calpurnia in a deep 
sleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate groans. She 
dreamed that she was weeping over him, as she held him, mur- 
dered, in her arms. Others say, she dreamed that the pinna- 
cle* was fallen, which, as Livy tells us, the senate had order- 
ed to be erected upon Caesar's house by way of ornament and 
distinction: and that it was the fall of it which she lamented 
and wept for. Be that as it may, next morning she conjured 
Caesar not to go out that day, if he could possibly avoid it, 
but to adjourn the senate; and if he paid no regard to her 
dreams, to have recourse to some other species ot divination, 
or to sacrifices, for information as to his fate. This gave him 
some suspicion and alarm; for he had never known before, in 
Calpurnia, any thing of the weakhess or superstition of her sex, 
though she was now so much afiected. 

He, therefore, ofiered a number of sacrifices, and, as the di=- 
viners found no auspicious tokens in any of them, he sent An- 
tony to dismiss the senate. In the meantime, Decius JBrutus,t 
surnamed Albinus, came in. He was a person in whom Caesar 
placed such confidence, that he had appointed him his second 
neir; yet he was engaged in the conspiracy with the^other 
Brutus and Cassius. This man, fearing, that if Caesar ad- 
journed the senate to another day, the affair might be disco- 
vered, laughed at the diviners, and told Caesar he would be 
highly to blame, if, by such a slight, he gave the senate an oc- 
casion of complaint ag;ainst him: — " For they were met," he 
said, " at his summons, and came prepared with one voica ta 
honour him with the title of king in the provinces, and to grant 
that he should wear the diadem both by land and sea, every 
where out of Italy. But if any one go and tell them, now 
they have taken their places, they must go home again, and 
return when Calpurnia happens to have better dreams, what 
rooBi will your enemies nave to launch out against you? or 
who will hear your friends, when they attempt to show, that 

* The pinnacle was an ornament usoally placed upon the top of their 
temples, and was commonly adorned with some statues of their gods, fig^ures 
of victory, or other symbolical device. 

f Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus» took it fot Dtaiut^ but hi» 
name was Jkdmui Bruitu^ See Jppian and SudUmtu^ 
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this is not an open servitude on the one hand, and tjprannjr on 
the other? If you are absolutely persuaded that this is an 
unlucky day, it is certainly better to go yourself, and tell 
them you have strong reasons for putting on business till ano- 
ther time.'' So saying, he took Uaesar oy the hand, and led 
him out 

He was not gone far from the door, when a slave, who be* 
longed to some other person, attempted to get up to speak to 
him, but finding it impossible, by reason of the crowd that was 
about him, he made his way into the house, and putting him- 
self into the hands of Calpurnia, desired her to keep him safe 
till Caesar's return, because he had matters of great importance 
to communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek elo- 
quence, became acquainted with some of Brutus's friends, and 
had got intelligence of most of the transactions, approached 
Caesar with a paper, explaining what he had to discover. Ob- 
serving that he gave tne papers, as fast as he received them, 
to his officers, he got up as close as possible, and said, — ^^ Cae- 
sar, read this to yourself, and quickly; for it contains matters 
of great consequence, and of tne last concern to you." He 
took it and attempted several times to read it, but was always 
prevented by one application or other. He, therefore, kept 
that paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered the 
house. Some say, it was delivered to him by another man,^ 
Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all the way by 
the crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by chance; but as in 
the place where the senate was that day assembled, and which 
proved the scene of that tragedy, there was a statue of Pom- 
pey, and it was an edifice which Pompey had consecrated for 
an ornament to his theatre, nothing can be clearer than that 
some deity conducted the whole business, and directed the 
execution of it to that very spot Even Cassius himself, 
though inclined to the doctrines of Epicurus, turned his eye 
to the statue of Pompey, and secretly invoked his aid, before 
the great attempt The arduous occasion, it seems, overruled 
his former sentiments, and laid him open to all the influence 
of enthusiasm. Antony, who was a faithful friend to Caesar, 
and a man of ^reat strength, was held in discourse without 
by Brutus Albmius, who had contrived a long story to detain 
him. 

When Caesar entered the house, the senate rose to do him 
honour. Some of Brutus's accomplices came up behind his 

* By Caius Trebonius. So Plutarch rays in the Life of Bratus; Appian 
aays the same; and Cicero, too^ in hit teoond Philippic* 
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chair, and others before it, pretending to intercede along with 
Metillius Cimbri,* for the recall of his brother from exile* 
They continued their instances till he came to his seat. When 
he was seated, he gave them a positive denial; and as they 
continued their importunities with an air of compulsion, he 
grew angry. Ciniber,t then, with both hands, pulled his gown 
off his necK, which was the signal for the attack. Casca gave 
him the first blow. It was a stroke upon the neck with his 
sword, but the wound was not dangerous; for in the beginning 
of so tremendous an enterprise he was probably in some dis- 
order. CsBsar, therefore, turned upon him, and laid hold of his 
sword. At the same time, they both cried out, the one in 
Latin, — ^* Villain! Casca! what dost thou mean?" and the other 
in Greek, to his brother, — ^^ Brother, help!'' 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy were seized with consternation and horror, insomuch 
tnat they durst neither fly, nor assist, nor even utter a word. 
All the conspirators now drew their swordis, and surrounded 
him in such a manner, that whatever way he turned he saw 
nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and met nothing but 
wounds. Like some savage beast attacked by the hunters, he 
found every hand lifted against him, for they all agreed to 
have a share in the sacrifice and a taste of his blood. There- 
fore Brutus himself gave him a stroke in the groin. Some 
say, he opposed the rest, and continued struggling and cryinjg 
out till he perceived the sword of Brutus; then ne drew his 
robe over his face, and yielded to his fate. Either by acci- 
dent, or pushed thither by the conspirators, he expired on the 
pedestal of Pompey's statue, and dyed it with his blood: so 
that Pompey seeftied to preside over the work of vengeance, 
to tread his enemy under his feet, and to enjoy his agonies. 
Those agonies were great, for he received no less than three- 
and-twenty wounds; and many of the conspirators wounded 
each other as they were aiming their blows at him. 

Caesar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak to the- 
senate, and to assign his reasons for what he had done; but 
they could not bear to hear him; they fled out of the house^ 
and filled the people with inexpressible horror and dismay. 
Some shut up their houses; others left their shops and coun- 
ters: all were in motion: one was running to see the spectacle;, 
another running back. Antony and Lepidus, Caesar's prin- 

* Metillius is plainly a corruption. Suetonius calls him Cimber TVZfftft. 
In Appian be is called Ar^iliu* Ctmber^ and there is a medal which beais- 
that name; but that medal is believed to be spurious. Some call him VL^ 
tellus Cimbert and others suppose we should read H. TuUius Cimber. 

t Here in the ori{^nal it if UetiUiiui again. 

Vol. in. 3 A 
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cipal friends, withdrew, and hid themselves in other people's 
houses. Meantime, Brutus and his confederates, yet warm 
from the slaughter, marched in a body, with their bloody 
swords in their hands, from the senate-house to the Capitol, 
not like men that fled, but with an air of gaiety and confidence, 
calling the people to liberty, and stopping to talk with every 
man of consequence whom they met. There were some who 
even joined tnem, and mingled with their train; desirous of 
appearing to have had a share in the action, and hoping for 
one in the glory. Of this number were Caius Octavius and 
Lentulus Spinther, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity, 
being put to death by Antony and young Caesar; so that they 
gained not even the honour for vvhich they lost their lives; for 
nobody believed that they had any part in the enterprise, and 
they were punished, not for the deed, but for the will. 

Next day, Brutus and the rest of the conspirators came 
down from the Capitol, and addressed the people, who attend- 
ed to their discourse without expressing either dislike or ap- 
probation of what was done. But by their silence it appear- 
ed that they pitied Caesar, at the same time that they revered 
Brutus. The senate passed a general amnesty; and, to recon- 
cile all parties, they decreed Caesar divine honours, and con- 
firmed all the acts of his dictatorship, while on Brutus and his 
friends they bestowed governments, and such honours as were 
suitable: so that it was generally imagined the commonwealth 
was firmly established again, and all brought into the best 
order. 

But when, upon the opening of Caesar's will, it was found 
that he had lett every Roman citizen a considerable legacy, 
and they beheld the body, as it was carried through ih&firum^ 
all mangled with wounds, the multitude could no longer be 
kept within bounds. They stopped the procession, and tear^ 
ing up the benches, with the doors and tables, heaped them 
into a pile, and burnt the corpse there. Then snatching flam- 
ing brands from the pile, some ran to burn the houses of the 
assassins, while others ranged the city to find the conspirators 
themselves, and tear them in pieces; but they had taken such 
care to secure themselves, that they could not meet with one 
of them. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caesar's, had a strange dream the 
preceding night He dreamed (as they tell us) that Caesar in- 
vited him to supper, and, upon his refusal to go, caught him 
by the hand, and drew him after him, in spite of all the re«> 
sistance he could make. Hearing, however, that the body of 
Caesar was to be burnt in the /bruw, he went to assist in doing 
him the last honours, though he had a fever upon him, the 
consequence of hifr uneasiness about his dream. On his com« 
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ing up, one of the populace asked; — ^^ Who that was?*' and 
havinjg learned his name, told it his next neighbour. A re- 
port immediately spread through the whole company, that it 
was one of Caesar's murderers; and, indeed, one of the conspi- 
rators was named Cinna. The multitude, taking this for the 
man, fell upon him, and tore him to pieces upon the spot 
Brutus and Cassius were so terrified at this rage of the popu- 
lace, that a few days after they left the city. An account of 
their subsequent actions, sufferings, and death, may be found 
in the life of Brutus. 

Caesar died at the age of fifty-six, and did not survive Pom- 
pey above four years. His object was sovereign power and 
authority, which he pursued through innumerabJe dangers, 
and by prodigious efibrts he gained it at last But he reaped 
no other fruit from it than an empty and an invidious title. It 
is true, the Divine Power which conducted him through life, 
attended him after his death as his avenger, pursued ana hunt- 
ed out the assassins over sea and land, and rested not till there 
was not a man left, either of those who dipped their hands in 
his blood, or of those who gav ; their sanction to the deed. 

The most remarkable of natural events relative to this afiair, 
was, that Cassius, after he had lost the battle of Philippi, kill- 
ed himself with the same dagger which he made use of against 
Caesar; and the most signal pnenomenon in the heavens was 
that of a great comet,* which shone very bright for seven 
nights after Caesar's death, and then disappeared. To which 
we may add the fading of the sun's lustre; for his orb looked 
pale all that yean he rose not with a sparkling radiance, nor 
had the heat he afforded its usual strength. The air, of course, 
was dark and heavy for want of that vigorous heat which clears 
and rarifies it; and the fruits were so crude and unconcocted, 
that they pined away and decayed, through the chillness of 
the atmosphere. 

We have a proof still more striking that the assassination 
of Caesar was aispleasing to the ^ods, in the phantom that ap- 
peared to Brutus. The story of it is this: — Brutus was on the 
point of transporting his army from Abydos to the opposite 
continent; and the night before he lay in his tent, awake, ac- 
cording to custom, and in deep thought about what might be 
the event of the war; for it was natural to him to watch great 



* « A comet made its appearance in the north, while we were celebrating 
the games in honour of Cxsar, and shone bright for seven days. It rose 
about the eleventh hour of the day, and was seen by all nations. It was 
commonly believed to be a sig^ that the soul of Cxsar was admitted among 
the gods; for which reason we added a star to the head of his statue, conse* 
crated soon after in Utitforunu** — Pragm, jStug, Cos. ap. PUn, Lu. c 25. 
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part of the night; and no general ever required so little sleep. 
With all his senses about him, he heard a noise at the door of 
his tent, and looking towards the light, which was now burnt 
very low, he saw a terrible appearance in the human form, 
but of prodigious stature, and the most hideous aspect At 
first, he was struck with astonishment^ but when ne saw it 
neither did nor spoke any thing to him, but stood in silence 
by his bed, he asked it,—" Who it was?'' The spectre an- 
swered,—" I am thy evil genius, Brutus; thou shalt see me at 
Philippi/' Brutus answered boldly, — " Pll meet thee there;" 
and tne spectre immediately vanished. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and Octavius Caesar at 
Philippi, and the first day was victorious, carrving all before 
him where he fought in person, and even pillaging Caesar's 
camp. The night oefore he was to fight the second battle, the 
same spectre appeared to him again, but spoke not a word. 
Brutus, however, understood, that his last hour was near, and 
courted danger with all the violence of despair. Yet he did 
not fall in the action; but seeing all lost, he retired to the top 
of a rock, where he presented ^is naked sword to his breast, 
and a friend, as they tell us, assisting the thrust, he died upon 
the spot* 

* Whatever Plutarch's motive may have been, it is certain that lie has 
given us a very inadequate and imperfect idea of the character dT Caesar. 
The life he has written is a confused jumble of facts, snatched from differ* 
ent historians, without order, consistency, regularity, or accuracy. He has 
left us none of those finer and minuter traits, which, as he elsewhere justly 
observes, disting^h and characterize the man more than his most popular 
anB splendid operations. He has written the life of Cxsar like a man under 
restraint; has skimmed over his actions, and shown a manifest satisfiiction 
when he could draw the attention of the reader to other characters and cir- 
cumstances, however insignificant, or how often soever repeated by himself 
in the narrative of other hves. Yet, from the litUe lig^t he has afforded us, 
and from the better accounts of other historians, we may easily discover 
that Caesar was a man of g^at and disting^hed virtues. Had he been as 
able in his political as he was in his militsuy capacity; had he been capable 
of hiding^, or even of managing^ that openness of mind which was the con- 
nate attendant of his liberality and ambition, the last prevailing pasuon 
would not have blinded him so-fitr as to put so early a period to hit race of 
glory. 
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Demades the orator, by studying in his whole administra- 
tion to please the Macedonians and Antipater, had great au- 
thority in Athens. When he found himself by that complai- 
sance often obliged to propose laws and make speeches injuri- 
ous to the dignity and virtue of his country, he used to say,— 
^^ He was excusable, because he came to the helm when the 
commonwealth was no more than a wreck.'' This assertion, 
which, in him, was unwarrantable, was true enoush when ap- 
plied to the administration of Phocion. Demaaes was the 
very man who wrecked his country. He pursued such a 
vicious plan, both in his private and public conduct, that An- 
tipater scrupled not to say of him, wnen he was growing old,' 
— ^^ That he was like a sacrificed beast, all eonsumed except 
his tongue and his paunch.^ But the virtue of Phocion found 
a strong and powerful adversary in the times, and its glory 
was obscured in the gloomy period of Greece's misfortunes. 
For Virtue is not so weak as Sophocles would make her, nor 
is the sentiment just which he puts in the mouth of one of the 
persons of his drama,^- 

The firmest mind will fail 

Beneath misfortune's stroke, and, stonn'd, depart 
From its sage plan of action, j- 

AU the advanta^that Fortune can truly be affirmed to gain 
in her combats with the good and virtuous, is the bringing 
upon them unjust reproach and censure, instead of the honour 
and esteem wnich are their due, and by that means lessening 
the confidence the world would have in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that when afiairs prosper, the peo- 
ple, elated with their strength and success, behave with greater 
insolence to good ministers: but it is the very reverse. Mis- 

* The tongue and the paunch were not burnt with the rest of the victbiL 
The paunch used to be stuffed and served up at table, and the tongue was 
burnt on the altar at the end of the entertainment, in honour of Mercury^ 
and had libations poured upon it. Of this there are many examples in 
Homer's Odyssey. 

t Sophoc. Antir. 1. 569 and 570. 

Vol III. S2 
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fortunes always sonr their temper; the least thing will then 
disturb them; they take fire at trifles; and they are impatient 
at the least severity of expression. He who reproves their 
faults, seems to reproach them with their misfortunes, and 
every bold and free address is considered as an insult As 
honey makes a wounded or ulcerated member smart, so it of- 
ten happens, that a remonstrance, though presnant with truth 
and sense, hurts and irritates the distressea, if it is not gentle 
and mild in the application. Hence Homer often expresses 
such things as are pleasant by the word menoikesy which signi- 
fies what IS aymphonioua to the mindj what sooths its weakness, 
and bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love to 
dwell upon dark brown colours, and avoid such as are bright 
and glaring. So it is with a state, in any series of ill-conduct- 
ed and unprosperous measures. Such is the feeble and relax- 
ed condition of its nerves, that it can not bear the least alarm; 
the voice of truth, which brings its faults to its remembrance, 
gives it inexpressible pain, though not only salutary, but ne- 
cessary; and it will not be heard, except its harshness is modi- 
fied. It is a difficult task to govern such a people; for if the 
man who tells them the truth, falls the first sacrifice, he who 
flatters them, at last perishes with them. 

The mathematicians say, the sun does not move in the same 
direction as the heavens, nor yet in a direction quite opposite, 
but circulating with a gentle and almost insensible obliquity, 
gives the whole system such a temperature as tends to its pre- 
servation. So in a system of government, if a statesman is de- 
termined to describe a straight line, and in all things to go 
against the inclinations of the people, such rigour must maSe 
his administration odious; and, on the other nand, if he suf- 
fers himself to be carried along with their most erroneous mo- 
tions, the government will soon be in a tottering and ruinous 
state. The latter is the more common error of the two. But 
the politics which keep a middle course, sometimes slackening 
the reigns, and sometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 
people in one point to gain another that is more important, are 
the only measures that are formed upon rational principles: 
for a well-timed condescension and moderate treatment will 
bring men to concur in many useful schemes, which they 
could not be brought into by despotism and violence. It must 
be acknowledged, that this medium is difficult to hit upon, be- 
cause it requires a mixture of dignity with gentleness; but 
when the just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
and most perfect harmony that can be conceived. It is by this 
sublime harmony the Supreme Being governs the world; for 
nature is not dragged into obedience to his commands; and 
though his influence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 
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The effects of austerity were seen in the younger Cato. 
There was nothing engaging or popular in his behaviour, he 
never studied to oblige the people, and, therefore, his weight 
in the administration was not great. Cicero says, — ^^ He acted 
as if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in the 
dregs of Romulus, and by that means fell short of the consu- 
late."* His case appears to me to have been the same with 
that of fruit which comes out of season; people look upon it 
with pleasure and admiration, but they make no use of it 
Thus, the old-fashioned virtue of Cato, making its appearance 
amidst the luxury and corruption which time had introduced, 
had all the splendour of reputation which such a phenomenon 
could claim, but it did not answer the exigencies of the state; 
it was disproportioned to the times, and too ponderous and un- 
wieldy for use. Indeed, his circumstances were not altogether 
like those of Phocion, who came not into the adminis&ation 
till the state was sinking;! whereas Cato had only to save the 
ship beating about in the storm. At the same time, we must 
allow that he had not the principal direction of her, he sat not 
at the helm; he could not do more than help to hand the sails 
and the tackle. Yet he maintained a noble conflict with For- 
tune, who, having determined to ruin the commonwealth, ef- 
fected it by a variety of hands, but with great diflSculty, by 
slow steps and gradual advances. So near was Rome being 
isavcd by Cato and Cato's virtue! With it we would compare 
that of rhocion; not in a general manner, so as to say they 
were both persons of integrity and able statesmen: for tnere is 
a difference between valour and valour, for instance, between 
that of Alcibiades and that of Enaminondas. The prudence of 
Themistocles and that of Aristiaes were not the same; justice 
was of one kind in Numa, and in Agesilaus of ai^other; but the 
virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same in the most minute 
particular; their impression, form, and colour, are perfectly 
similar. Thus, their severity of manners was equally temper- 
ed with humanity, and their valour with caution; they had the 
same solicXude for others, and disregard for themselves; the 
same abhorrence of every thing base and dishonourable, and the 
same firm attachment ^o justice on all occasions; so that it re- 
quires a very delicate expression, like the finely discriminated 

* The passage here referred to ia in the first epistle of Cicero's second 
book to Attacus. But we find nothing there of the repulse Cato met with 
in his application for the consulship. That repube, indeed^ did not happen 
till eight years after the date of that epistle. 

f Our author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts were more 
necessary to save the poor remains of a wreck, than to keep a ship^ yet 
whole and entire from sinking. 
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sounds of the organ,* to mark the difference in their charac- 
ters. 

It is universally acreed, that Cato was of an illustrious pedi- 
gree, which we shall ^ive some account of in his life; and we 
conjecture, that Phocion's was not mean or obscure; for had 
he been the son of a turner, it would certainly have been men> 
tioned by Glaucippus the son of Hyperides, among a thousand 
other things, in tne treatise which ne wrote on purpose to dis- 
parage him. Nor if his birth had been so low, would he have 
nad so good an education, or such a liberal mind and manners. 
It is certain, that when very young, he was in tuition with 
Plato, and afterwards with Xenocrates in the Academy; and 
from the very first he distinguished himself by his strong ap- 
plication to the most valuable studies. Duns tells us, the 
Athenians never saw him either laugh or cry, or make use of 
a public bath, or put his hand from under his cloak when he 
was dressed to appear in public. If he made an excursion into 
the country, or marched out to war, he went always barefooted, 
and without his upper garment too, except it happened to be 
intolerably cold; and then his soldiers used to laugh and 
say, — *^ It is a sign of a sharp winter; Fhocion has got his 
clothes on." 

He was one of the most humane and best-tempered men in 
the world, and yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding a look, 

* 'ncTf Mftvu 9tau Xi>« JW^flei, jut^A^ip o^T/oeyK ^goc luuL^it utu Mm^tra vm 

Tne org^ here mentioned was probably that invented by Ctenbiofl^ who^ 
according to Athenxus, placed in the temple of Zephyrus, at Alexandria, 
a tube, which collecting air by the appulsive motion of water, emitted 
musical sounds, either by their strength adapted to war, or by their light- 
ness to festivity. Hedylus, in his elegies, mentions this oi^gmn under tlie 
title of Ki^. 

Thus we see this instrument was capable of great variety and ^scrimina- 
tion of harmony. Claudian has left us the following description of this 
water-org^n: 

£t qui magna levi detrudens murmura tacta, 
Innumeras voces segetis moderatur ahenae. 
Intonat errante dig^to, penitusque trabali 
Yecte laborantes in carmina concitat undas. 

Cornelius Severus says — Hjfits fuii generis qui aquarum astuiht aurum 
conciperii. But its innumersB voces, as Claudian calls them, its variety of 
expression, is undoubtedly the reason why Flutarch mentions it here. 



that strangers were afraid to address him without company. 
Therefore, when Chares the orator observed to the Athenians^ 
what terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themselves merry, he said, — ^^ This brow of mine 
never gave one of you an hour of sorrow; but the laughter of 
these sneerers has cost their country many a tear." In like 
manner, though the measures he proposed were happy ones, 
and his counsels of the most salutary kind, yet he used no 
flowers of rhetoric; his speeches were concise, commandinff 
and severe. For, as Zeno says, that a philosopher should 
never let a word come out of his mouth that is not strongly 
tinctured with sense; so Phocion's oratory contained the most 
sense in the fewest words. And it seems that Polyeuctus the 
Sphettian had this in view when he said, — ^^ Demosthenes was 
the better orator, and Phocion the more persuasive speaker.'* 
His speeches were to be estimated like coins, not for the size^ 
but for the intrinsic value. Agreeably to which, we are told, 
that one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion was 
observed behind the scenes wrapt up in thought, when one of 
his friends took occasion to say, — " What! at your meditations, 
Phocion?" "Yes," said he, "I am considering whether I 
can not shorten what I have to say to the Athenians." And 
Demosthenes, who despised the other orators, when Phocion 
got up, used to say softly to his friends, — ^^ Here comes the 
pruner of my periods." But perhaps this is to be ascribed to 
the excellence of his character, since a word or a nod from a 
person revered for his virtue, is of more weight than the most 
elaborate speeches of other men. 

In his youth he served under Chabrias, then commander of 
the Athenian armies; and as he paid him all proper attention, 
he gained much military knowledge by him. In some de- 
gree, too, he helped to correct the temper of Chabrias, which 
was impetuous and uneven: for that general, though at other 
times scarce any thing could move him, in the time of action 
was violent, and exposed his person with a boldness ungovern- 
ed by discretion. At last it cost him his life, when he made 
it a point to get in before the other galleys to the isle of Chios, 
and attempted to make good his fandinj^ by dint of sword. 
Phocion, whose prudence was equal to his courage, animated 
him when he was too slow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him to act coolly when he was unseasonably violent* 
This gained him the affection of Chabrias, who was a man of 
candour and probity; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, which raised him to the no- 
tice of the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion bein^ appointed to head the squadron on the lefl^ 
where the action was hottest, had a fine opportunity to distin^ 

Vol. HI. 3B 32* 
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fuish himself, and he made such use of it, that yictorjr soon 
eclared for the Athenians; and as this was the first victory 
they had ^ined at sea, in a dispute with the Greeks, since the 
taking of tneir city, they expressed the highest regard for Cha- 
hrias, and hegan to consider Phocion as a person in whom they 
should one day find an able commander. This battle was won 
during the celebration of the great mysteries, and Chabrias, 
in commemoration of it, annually treated the Athenians with 
wine on the sixteenth day of September, 

Some time after this, Chabrias sent Phocion to the islands, to 
demand their contributions, and ofiered him a guard of twenty 
sail, but Phocion said, — " If you send me against enemies, 
such a fleet is too small; if to friends, one ship is sufficient/' 
He, therefore, went in his own galley; and by addressing him- 
self to the cities and magistrates in an 0{)en and humane man- 
ner, he succeeded so well as to return with a number of ships, 
which the allies fitted out, and at the same time put their re- 
spective quotas of money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to Chabrias 
as long as he lived, but after his deatn continued his attentions, 
to all that belonged to him. With his son Ctesippus he took 
peculiar pains to form him to virtue; and thougn he found 
nim very stupid and untractable, yet he still laboured to cor- 
rect his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, indeed, his 
patience failed him. In one of his expeditions the young man 
was so troublesome with unseasonable questions, and attempts 
to give advice, as if he knew how to direct the operations bet- 
ter than the general, that at last he cried out, — " Chabrias, 
Chabrias! what a return do I make thee for thy favours, in 
bearing with the impertinences of thy son.*' 

He observed, that those who took upon them the manaj^ 
ment of public afiairs, made two departments of them, the civil 
and the military, which they shared as it were by lot Pur- 
suant to this division, Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, and Hyperides, addressed the people from the ros- 
trum, and proposed new edicts; while Diophites, Menestheus, 
Leosthenes, and Chares, raised themselves by the honours and 
employments of the camp. But Phocion chose rather to move 
in the walk of Pericles, Aristides and Solon, who excelled not 
only as orators, but as generals; for he thought their fame 
more complete; each of these great men (to use the words of 
Archilochus,) appearing justly to claim 

The palms of ICars, and laurels of the Musei 

and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was equally 
the patroness of arts and arms. 
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Formed upon these models, peace and tranquillity were the 
great objects he had always in view; yet he was engaged in 
more wars than any person, either of nis own, or of the pre- 
ceding times. Not that he courted, or even applied for the 
command; but he did not decline it when called to that honour 
by his country. It is certain he was elected general no less 
than five-and-forty times, without once attending to the elec- 
tion: being always appointed in his absence, at the free mo- 
tion of his countrymen. Men of shallow understanding were 
surprised that the people should set such a value on Phociony 
who generally opposed their inclination^, and never said or 
did any thing with a view to recommend himself: for, as 
princes divert themselves at their meals with buffoons and 
jesters, so the Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable 
address of their orators by way of entertainment only; but 
when the question was concernmg so important a business as 
the command of their forces, they returned to sober and se- 
rious thinking, and selected the wisest citizen, and the man of 
the severest manners, who had combated their capricious hu- 
mours and desires the most This he scrupled not to avow: 
for one day, when an oracle from Delphi was read in the as- 
sembly, importing, — " That the rest of the Athenians were 
unanimous in their opinions, and that there was only one man 
who dissented from tnem," Phocion stepped up and told them, 
— ^^ They need not give themselves any trouole in inquirii^ 
for this refractory citizen, for he was the man who liked not 
any thing they did.'* And another time, in a public debate, 
wiien his opinion happened to be received with universal ap- 
plause, he turned to nis friends, and said, — " Have I inadvert- 
ently let some bad thing slip from me.'' 

The Athenians were one day making a collection to defray 
the charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers gave liberally. 
Phocion was importuned to contribute among the rest: but he 
bade them apply to the rich: — " I should be ashamed,'' said 
he, " to give you any thing, and not to pay this man what I 
owe him;" pointing to the usurer Callicles. And as they con- 
tinued very clamorous and teasing, he told them this tale:— 
" A cowardly fellow once resolvea to make a campaign; but 
when he was set out, the ravens began to croak, and ne laid 
down his arms and stopped. When the first alarm was a little 
over, he marched again: the ravens renewed their croaking^ 
and then he made a full stop, and said, ^ Yoii may croak your 
hearts out if you please, but you shall not taste my carcase/ ** 

The Athenians once insisted on his leading them against 
the enemy, and when he refused, they told him, nothing could 
be more dastardly and spiritless than his behaviour^ lie aa 
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swered, — ^^ You can neither make me valiant, nor can I make 
you cowards: however, we know one another very well." 

Public afiairs happening to be in a dangerous situation, the 
people were greatly exasperated against him, and demanded 
an immediate account of nis conduct. Upon which he only 
said, — " My good friends, first get out of your difficulties." 

During a war, however, they were generally humble and 
submissive; and it was not till after peace was made that thej 
began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault with their 

feneral. As they were one time telling Phocion he had rob- 
ed them of the victory which was in their hands, he said,— 
" It is happy for you that you have a ceneral who knows you; ■ 
otherwise you would have been ruined long ago." 

Having a difference with the Boeotians, which they refused 
to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide by the sword, Pho- 
cion said, — " Good people, keep to the method in which you 
have the advantage; ana that is, talking, not fighting." 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, they refused 
to give him the hearing. But he said, — " Though you can 
make me act against my judgment, you shall never make me 
speak so." 

Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse party, hap* 
pening to say, — " The Athenians will certainly kill thee, Pho- 
cion, some time or other," he answered, — *^ They may kill me 
if they are mad, but it will be you if they are in their senses," 

When Pplyeuctus the Sphettian advised the Athenians to 
make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the orator 
a corpulent man, he ran himself out of breath, and perspired so * 
violently, that he was forced to take several draughts of cold 
water before he could finish his speech. Phocion seeing him 
in such a condition, thus addressea the assembly, — *^ You have 
great reason to pass an edict for the war upon this man's re- 
commendation: for what are you not to expect from him when, 
loaded with a suit of armour, he marches against the enemy, 
if in delivering to you (peaceable folks) a speech which he had 
composed at his leisure, he is ready to be suffocated." 

Lycurgus the orator one day said many disparaging things 
of him in the general assembly, and, among the rest, observed, 
that when Alexander demanded ten of their orators,* Phocion 
gave it as his opinion that they should be delivered to him: — 
" It is true," said Phocion, " I have given the people of Athens 
much good counsel, but they do not follow it." 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who got the 

* For irohnm we should here read n^kirmw, as a little above, we should 
read noxtroim instead of ^oxirm. That they were oraton which Alemider 
demanded, appears from Demosthenes* p. 430. 
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name of Laconistes by letting his beard grow long, in the La- 
cedaemonian manner, wearing a thread-bare cloak, and keep- 
ing a very grave countenance. Phocion finding one of his as- 
sertions much contradicted in the assembly, called upon this 
man to support the truth and rectitude of what he had said. 
Archibiad^s, however, ranged himself on the people's side, 
and advised what he thought agreeable to them. Then Pho- 
cion, taking him by the beard, said, — " What is all this heap 
of hair for? Cut it, cut it off." 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pretended 
valour before the people, and pressed them much to declare 
war. But when tne lists came to be made out of those that 
were to serve, this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a 
crutch under his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon the; business^ 
seeing him at some distance in this form, called out to his se- 
cretary, — " to put down Aristogiton a cripple and a coward.'^ 

All these sayings have something so severe in them, that it 
seems strange that a man of such austere and unpopular man- 
ners should ever get the surname of the Good. It is, indeed, 
difBcult, but I believe not impossible, for the same man to b^ 
both rough and gentle, as some wines are both sweet and sour; 
and, on tne other hand, some men who have a great appearance 
of gentleness in their temper, are very harsh and vexatious to 
those who have to do witn them. In this case, the saying of 
Hyperidcs to the people, of Athens deserves notice. — ^^ Ex- 
amine not whether I am severe upon you, but whether I am so 
for my own sake." As if it were avarice only thaf makes a 
minister odious to the people, and the abuse of power, to the 
purposes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did not make a 
man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against any man in 
his private capacity, or considered him as an enemy; but he 
was inflexibly severe against every man who opposed his mo- 
tions and designs for the public good. His behaviour, in other 
respects, was liberal, benevolent, and humane; the unfortunate 
he was always ready to assist, and he pleaded even for his ene- 
my, if he happened to be in danger. His friends, one day, 
finding fault with him for appearing in behalf of a man whose 
conduct did not deserve it; he said, — '^ The good have no 
need of an advocate." Aristogiton the informer, being con- 
demned and committed to prison, begged the favour of Pho- 
cion to go and speak to him, and he hearkened to his applicftp 
tion. His friends dissuaded him from it; but he said, — << Let 
me alone, good people. Where can one rather wish to speak 
to Aristogiton than in a prison?" 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under any other 
commander, the maritime towns and islands in alliance with 
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that people, looked upon every such commander as an enemy; 
they strengthened their walls, shut up their harbours, and con- 
veyed the cattle, the slaves, the women, and children, out of 
the country into the cities. But when Phocion had the com- 
mand, the same people went out to meet him in their own 
ships, with chaplets on their heads, and every CT^pression of 
joy, and in that manner conducted him into their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in Euboea, and 
for that purpose sent in forces from Macedon, -as well as prac- 
tised upon the towns by means of the petty princes. Hereup- 
on Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, and entreated 
them to rescue the island out of the hands of the Macedonians; 
in consequence of which, they sent Phocion at first with a 
small body of troops, expecting that the Euboeans would imme- 
diately rise and join him. But when he came, he found no- 
thing among them but treasonable designs and disafiection to 
their own country, for they were corrupted by Philip's mo- 
ney. For this reason he seized an eminence* separated from 
the plains of Tamynge by a deep defile, and in that post he se- 
cured the best of his troops. As for the disorderly, the talka- 
tive, and cowardly part ot the soldiers, if they attempted to de- 
sert and steal out of the camp, he ordered the officers to let 
them go: — " For," said he, " if they stay here, such is their 
want of discipline, that, instead of being serviceable, they will 
be prejudicial in time of action; and as they will be conseious 
to themselves of flying from their colours, we shall not have 
so much noise and calumny from them in Athens." 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men to 
stand to their arms, but not attempt any thing till he had made 
an end of his sacrifice: and, whether it was that he wanted to 
gain time, or could not easily find the auspicious tokens, or 
was desirous of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was long 
about it Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining that this delay was 
owing to his fear and irresolution, charged at the head of the 
mercenaries; and the cavalry seeing him in motion, could wait 
no longer, but advanced against the enemy, though in a scat- 
tered and disorderly manner, as they happened to issue out ot 
the camp. The first line being soon broKen, all the rest diso 
persed, and Plutarch himself ned. A detachment from the 
enemy then attacked the entrenchments, and endeavoured to 
make a breach in them, supposing that the fate of the dajrwas 
decided; but at that instant Phocion had finished his sacrifice, 
and the Athenians, sallying out of the camp, fell upon the 



* Instead of fle^roxevTrro/ufiov here in the text, we should read dtyniwyyiat? 
fio says Du Soul; but we think asrenwrr^tfof, sloping or skptdt whicb is near* 
er the text, is more likely to be the true reading^. 
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sailants, routed them, and cut most of them in pieces in the 
trenches. Phocion then gave the main body directions to keep 
their eround, in order to receive and cover such as were dis'- 
persed in the first attack, while he, with a select party, went 
and charged the enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, both sides 
behaving with great spirit and intrepidity. Among the Athe- 
nians, Tnallus me son of Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Poly- 
medes, who fought near the general's person, distinguished 
themselves the most Cleophanes, too, did great service in 
the action; for he rallied the cavalry and brought them up 
again, by calling after them, and insisting that they should 
come to the assistance of their general, wno was in danger. 
They returned, therefore, to the charge, and by the assistance 
which they gave the infantry, secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretria, and 
made himself master of Zaretra, a fort advantageously situated' 
^here the island draws to a point, and the neck of land is de- 
fended on each side by the sea. He did not choose, in pursu- 
ance of his victory, to take the Greeks prisoners, lest the 
Athenians, influened by their orators, should, in the first mo- 
tions of resentment, pass some unequitable sentence upon them. 

After this great success, he sailed back to Athens. The al- 
lies soon found the want of his goodness and justice, and the 
Athenians saw his capacity and courage in a clear li^ht; for 
Molossus, who succeeded nim, conducted the war so ill as to 
fall himself into the enemy's hands. Philip, now rising in his 
designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his for* 
ces, in order to seize, at once on the Chersonesus, Perinthus, 
and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to that quarter, 
the orators prevailed upon them to give that commission to 
Chares. Accordingly, he sailed to those parts, but did nothing 
worthy of such a lorce as he was entrusted with. The cities 
would not receive his fleet into their harbours; but, suspected 
by all, he beat about, raising contributions where he could 
upon the allies, and, at the same time, was despised by the 
enemy. The orators, now taking the other side, exasperated 
the people to such a degree, tliat they repented of having sent 
any succours to the Byzantians. Then Phocion rose up, and 
told them, — ^^ They snould not be angry at the suspicions of 
the allies, but at their own generals, who deserved not to have 
any confidence placed in them: for on their account," said he, 
" you are looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the very 
people who can not be saved without your assistance." This 
argument had such an efiect on them, that they changed their 
minds again, and bade Phocion go himself with another arma- 
ment to the succour of the allies upon the Hellespont 
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This contributed more than any thine to the saving; of By- 
zantium. Phocion's reputation was already great; nesides, 
Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium, wno had formerly 
been well acquainted with him at the Academy, pledeed his 
honour to the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then 
no longer let him encamp without, but opening their gates, 
received him into their city, and mixed familiarly with the 
Athenians; who, charmed with this confidence, were not only 
easy with respect to provisions, and re^lar in their behaviour, 
but exerted themselves with great spirit in every action. By 
these means Philip was forced to retire from the Hellespont, 
and he suffered not a little in his military reputation; for till 
then he had been deemed invincible. Phocion took some of 
his ships, and recovered several cities which he had ^rrisened; 
and making descents in various parts of his territories, he 
harassed and ravaged the fiat country. But at last, happening 
to be wounded by a party that made head against nim, he 
weighed anchor and returned home. 

Some time after this,, the Megarensians applied to him pri- 
vately for assistance; and as he was afraid tne matter would 
set air, and the Boeotians would prevent him, he assembled 
the people early in the morning, and gave them an account of 
the application. They had no sooner given their sanction to 
the proposal than he ordered the trumpets to sound as a signal 
for mem to arm; after which he marched immediately to Me- 
gara, where he was received with great joy. The first thing 
he did was to fortify Nisaea, and to build two good walls be- 
tween the city and the port; by which means the town had a 
safe communication with the sea, and having now little to fear 
from the enemy on the land-side, was secured in the Athenian 
interest 

The Athenians being now clearly in a state of hostility with 
Philip, the conduct of the war was committed to other gene- 
rals in the absence of Phocion. But, on his return from tlie 
islands, he represented to the people, that as Philip was peace- 
ably disposed, and apprehensive of the issue of the war, it was 
best to accept the conditions he had offered; and when one of 
those public barristers, who spend their whole time in the 
court of Helisea, and make it their business to form impeach- 
ments, opposed him, and said, — ^^ Dare you, Phocion, pretend 
to dissuade the Athenians from war, now the sword is drawn?" 
" Yes," said he, " I dare; though I know thou wouldst be in 
my power in time of war, and I shall be in thine in time of 
peace." Demosthenes, however, carried it against him for 
war; which he advised the Athenians to make at the greatest 
distance they could from Attica. This gave Phocion occasion 
to say, — ^^ My good friend^ consider not so much where we 
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shall fight, as how we stiall conquer; for Tictory is the only 
thing that can keep the war at a distance: if we are beaten, 
every danger will soon be at our gates. '^ 

The Athenians did lose the day; after which, the most fac- 
tious and troublesome part of the citizens drew Charidemus 
to the hustings, and insisted that he should have the command. 
This alarmed the real well-wishers to their country so much, 
that they called in the members^ of the Areopagus to their as- 
sistance; and it was not without many tears, and the most 
earnest entreaties, that they prevailed upon the assembly to 
put their concerns in the hands of Phocion. 

He was of opinion, that the other proposals of Philip should 
be readily accepted, because they seemed to be dictated by 
humanity; but when Demades moved that Athens should be 
comprehended in the general peace, and, as one of the states 
of Greece, should have the same terms with the other cities, 
Phocion said, — ^^*It ought not to be agreed to, till it was 
known what conditions Philip required." The times were 
against him, however, and he was overruled. And when he 
saw the Athenians repented afterwards, because they found 
themselves obliged to furnish Philip both with ships of war 
and cavalry, he said, — ^^ This was the thing I feared, and my 
opposition was founded upon it But since you have signed 
the treaty, you must bear its inconveniences without murmur- 
ing or despondence; remembering that your ancestors some- 
times gave law to their neighbours, and sometimes were forced 
to submit, but did both with honour; and by that means saved 
themselves and all Greece." 

When the news of Philip's death was brought to Athens, 
he would not suffer an^ sacrifices or rejoicings to be made on 
that account: — "Nothing," said he, "could show greater 
meanness of spirit, than expressions of joy on the death ot. 
an enemy. What great reason, indeed, is there for it, when 
the army vou fought with at Chaeroney is lessened only by 
one man." 

Demosthenes gave into invectives aeainst Alexander when 
he was marching against Thebes; the iU policy of which Pho- 
cion easily perceived, and said, — 

" What boots the godlike giant to provoke. 
Whose arm may dnk us at a single stroke?"* 

Pope, Odysi, ix 

** When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you 

* These words are addressed to Ulysses by his companions, to restrain 
him from provoking the g^ant Polyphemus, aner they were escaped out c^ 
his cave, and got on boara their smp. 

Vol. III. 3 C 33 
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plunge Athens into it? For my part, I will not safkr you to 
ruin yourselves, though your indinations lie that way; and to 
prevent every step otthat kind is the end I proposed in taking 
the command." 

When Alexander had destroyed Thehes, he sent to the 
Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver up to him 
Demosthenes, Lycureus, Hyperides, and Charidemus. The 
whole assembly cast their eyes upon Phocion, and called upon 
him often by name. At last he rose up; and placing himself 
by one of his friends, who had the greatest share in his confi- 
dence and affection, he expressed himself as follows: — " The 
persons whom Alexander demands have brought the common- 
wealth into such miserable circumstances, that if he demanded 
even my friend Nicocles, I should vote for delivering him up. 
For my own part, I should think it the greatest happiness to 
die for you all. At the same time, I am not without compas- 
sion for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge here; but it 
is enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, without weeping for 
Athens too. The best measure, then, we can take, is, to in- 
tercede with the conqueror for both, and by no means to think 
of fighting." 

Tiie first decree drawn up in consequence of these delibera- 
tions Alexander is said to have rejected, and to have turned 
his back upon the deputies: but the second he received, be- 
cause it was brought by Phocion, who, as his old counsellors 
informed him, stood high in the esteem of his father Philip. 
HC) therefore, not only gave him a favourable audience, and 
^^ranted his request, but even listened to his counsel. Phocion 
advised him, — ^^ If tranquillity was his object, to put an end 
lo his wars: if glory, to leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn 
his arms against the barbarians." In the course of their con- 
ference, he made many observations so agreeable to Alexan- 
der's disposition and sentiments, that his resentment against 
the Athenians was |)erfectly appeased, and he was pleased to 
say, — " The people of Athens must be very attentive to the 
aflfairs of Greece; for if any thing happens to me, the supreme 
direction will devolve upon them." With Phocion, in par- 
ticular, he entered into obligations of friendship and hospitali- 
ty, and did him greater honours than most ot his own cour- 
tiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris tells us, that after that 
prince was risen to superior greatness by the conquest of Da- 
rius, and had left out the word chairein, the common form of 
salutation in his address to others, he still retained it in writing 
to Phocion, and to nobody besides, except Antipater. Chares 
asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he sent him 
a hundred taknts. When the mo^iey was brought to Athens, 
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Phocion asked the persons employed in that commission, — 
" Why, among all the citizens,of Athens, he should be singled 
out as the subject of such bounty?'^ " Because," said they, 
" Alexander looks upon you as the only honest and good man." 
" Then," said Phocion, ** let him permit me always to retain 
that character, as well as really to be that man." The envoys 
then went home with him; and when they saw the frugality 
that reigned there, his wife baking bread, himself drawing wa- 
ter, ancT afterwards washing his own feet, they urged him the 
more to receive the present. They told him, — " ft gave them 
real uneasiness, and was indeed an intolerable thing, that the 
friend of so great a prince should live in such a wretched man- 
ner." At that instant, a poor old man happening to pass by, 
in a mean garment, Phocion asked the envovs,— " Whether 
they thought worse of him, than of that man?" As they beg- 
ged of him not to make such a comparison, he rejoined, — 
" Yet that man lives upon less than I do, and is contented. 
In one word, it will be to no purpose for me to have so much 
money, if I do iiot use it; and if I was to live up to it, I should 
bring both myself and the king, your master, under the cen- 
sure of the Athenians." Thus tne money was carried back 
from Athens, and the whole transaction was a good lesson to 
the Greeks, That the man who did not want such a sum of money y 
was richer than he who could bestow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his present, Alexander wrote 
to Phocion, — ^^ That he could not number those among his 
friends, who would not receive his favours." Yet Phocion 
even then would^ not take the money. However, he desired 
the king to set at liberty Echecratides the sophist, and Athe- 
nodorus the Iberian, as also Demaratus and Sparto, two Rho- 
dians, who were taken up for certain crimes, and kept in cus- 
tody at Sardis. Alexander granted his request immediately; 
and afterwards, when he sent Craterus into Macedonia, or- 
dered him to give Phocion his choice of one of these four 
cities in Asia, Cios, Gergithus, Mylassa, or Elaea. At the 
same time he was to assure him, that the king would be much 
more disobliged if he refused this second offer. But Pho- 
cion was not to be prevailed upon, and Alexander died soon 
after. 

Phoc ion's house is shown to this day in the borough of Me- 
lita, adorned with some plates of copper, but otherwise plain 
and homely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except that she was 
sister to Cephisodotus the statuary. The other was a matron, 
no less celeorated among the Athenians for her modesty, pru- 
dence, and simplicity of manners, than Phocion himself was 
for his probity. It happened one day, when some new trage- 
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dians were to act before a full audience, one of the players, 
who was to personate the queen, demanded a suitable mask 
(and attire), together with a large train of attendants, richly 
aressed; and as all these things were not granted him, he was 
out of humour, and refused to make his appearance; by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a stand. But 
Melanthius, who was at the charge of the exhibition, pushed 
him in, and said, — " Thou seest the wife of Phocion appear in 
public with one maid-servant only, and dost thou come here 
to show thy pride, and to spoil our women?'' As Melanthius 
spoke loud enough to be heard, the audience received what 
he had said with a thunder of applause. When this second 
wife of Phocion entertained in her house an Ionian lady, one 
of her friends, the lady showed her her bracelets and neck- 
laces, which had all the mafi;nificence that gold and jewels 
could give them. Upon which, the good matron said^ — ^* Pho- 
cion is m^ ornament, who is now cdled the twentieth time to 
the command of the Athenian armies." 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his skill in 
the games of the panaihenasa,* and his father permitted him to 
make the trial, on condition that it was in the foot-races; not 
that he set any value upon the victory, but he did it that the 
preparations and previous exercise might be of service to him; 
ibr the young man was of a disorderly turn, and addicted to 
drinking. Pnocus (that was his name^ gained the victory, 
and a number of his acquaintance desired to celebrate it by en- 
tertainments at their houses; but that favour was granted only 
to one. When Phocion came to the house, he saw every 
thing prepared in the most extravagant manner, and, among 
the rest, that wine mingled with spices was provided for wash- 
ing the feet of the guests. He therefore called his son to him, 
and said, — "Phocus, why do you suffer your friend thus to 
sully the honour of your victory?"! 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedaemon, and put him among the 
young men, who were brought up in all the rigour of the an- 
cient discipline. This gave the Athenians no little offence, 
because it showed in what contempt he held the manners and 
customs of his own country. Demades one day said to him, — 
" Why do not we, Phocion, persuade the people to adopt the 
Spartan form of government? If you choose it, I will propone 
a decree for it, and support it in the best manner I am aUe." 
" Yes, indeed!" said Phocion, " it would become you mochy 

• See the Life of Theseus. 

f The victory was obtained by means of abstemiousness and laborious eas« 
ercise, to which such indulgences were q«iite contrary. 
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with all those perfumes about you, and that pride of dress, to 
launch out in praise of Lycurgus and the Laceds&monian fru- 

galitv." 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a suppljr of ships, 
and the orators opposing it, the senate asked Pnocion his opi- 
nion; — " I am of opinion," said he, " that vou should either 
have the sharpest sword, or keep upon good, terms with those 
who have." 

Pythias the orator, when he first began to speak in public, 
had a torrent of words and the most consummate assurance. 
Upon which Phocion said, — ^^ Is it for thee to prate so, who art 
but a novice amongst us?" 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried off Alexander's 
treasures from Babylon, and came with them from Asia to At- 
tica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to him, in 
hopes of sharing in the spoil. Kfe gave these some small taste 
of nis wealth, but to Phocion he sent no less than seven hun- 
dred talents; assuring him at the same time, that he misht 
command his whole fortune, if he would take him into his 
protection. But his messengers found a disagreeable recep- 
tion: Phocion told them, that " Harpalus should repent it, if 
he continued thus to corrupt the city;" and the traitor, de- 
jected at his disappointment, stopped his hand. A few days 
after, a general assembly being held on this affair, he found that 
the men who had taken his money, in order to exculpate them- 
selves, accused him to the people; while Phocion, who would 
accept of nothinff, was inclmea to serve him, as far as might 
be consistent with the public good. Harpalus, therefore, paid 
his court to him again, and took every method to shake his 
integrity, but he jfound the fortress on all sides impregnable. 
Afterwards he applied to Charicles, Phocion's son-m-law, 
and his success with him gave just cause of offence; for all the 
world saw how intimate he was with him, and that all his bu- 
siness went through his hands. Upon the death of his mis- 
tress Pythionice, who had brought nim a daughter, he even 
employed Charicles to get a superb monument built for her, 
and for that purpose furnished him with vast sums. This 
commission, aishonourable enough in itself, became more so 
by the manner in which he acquitted himself of it: for the 
monument is still to be seen at Hermus, on the road between 
Athens and Eleusis; and there appears nothing in it answera- 
ble to the charge of thirty talents, which was tne account that 
Charicles brought in.* After the death of Harpalus, Charicles 

* Yet Pausanias says, it was one of the completest and most curious pep* 
formances of all the ancient works in Greece. According* to huDy it stood on 
the other side of the river Cephisus. 

33* 
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and Phocion took his daughter under their ^ardianship, and 
educated her with ereat care. At last, Charicles was called to 
account by the public for the money he had received of Harpa- 
lus; and he desired Phocion to support him with his interest, 
and to appear with him in the court But Phocion answered, 
— ^^ I made you my son-in-law only for just and honourable 
purposes." 

The first person that broueht the news of Alexander's death, 
was Asclepiades, the son of Hipparchus. Demades desired 
the people to give no credit to it; — ^^ for,*' said he, " if Alex- 
ander were dead, the whole world would smell the carcase." 
And Phocion seeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to 
raise new commotions, endeavoured to keep them quiet Many 
of the orators, however, ascended the rostrum, and assured 
the people, that the tidings of Asclepiades were true: — ^* Well, 
then," said Phocion, " if Alexander is dead to-day, he will 
be so to-morrow, and the day following; so that we may deli- 
berate on that event at our leisure, and take our measures with 
safety. 

When Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens in 
the Lamian war,* and saw how much Phocion was displeased 
at it, he asked him, in a scofling manner, — ^' What good he 
had done his country during the many years that he was ge- 
neral?" ** And dost thou think it nothing, then," said Phocion, 
'* for the Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors?" As Leosthenes continued to harangue the people in 
the most arrogant and pompous manner, Phocion said, — 
" Young man, your speecnes are like cypress-trees, lai^ and 
lofty, but without fruit" Hyperides rose up and said, — 
" Tell us, then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians 
to go to war?" Phocion answered, — ^^ I do not think it advi- 
sable, till the young men keep within the bounds of order and 
propriety, the rich oecome liberal in their contributions, and 
the orators forbear robbing the public." 

Most people admired the forces raised by Leosthenes; and 
when they asked Phocion his opinion of them, he said, — ^ I 
like them very well for a short race,t but I dread the consc- 

* In the onginal it is the Greeiim war; and might, indeed, be so called, 
because it was carried on by the Grecian confederates against the Macedo- 
nians. But it was commonly called the Lamian war, from Antipater's be- 
ing defeated, and shut up in Lamia. The Boeotians were the only natkm 
which did not join the C^cian league. — Diodor, Sle, lib. xriii. 

f Or rather, — ««I think they rtay run very well from the starting pott to 
the extremity of the course; but I know not how they will hold it back 
again." The Greeks had two sorts of races, the Mtadkim^ In which thej lan 
only right out to the goal, and the doUchua^ in which they ran right oii^ and 
then back* again. 
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quence of a long one. The supplies, the ships, the soldiers^ 
are all very good; but they are the last we can produce." The 
event justified his observation. Leosthenes at first gained 
great reputation by his achievements; for he defeated the Boeo- 
tians in a pitched battle, and drove Antipater into Lamia. On 
this occasion the Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, 
spent their time in mutual entertainments, and in sacrifices to 
the gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine oppor- 
tunity to play upon Phocion, and asked him, — ^^ Whether he 
should not have wished to have done such great things?" 
" Certainly I should," said Phocion; " but stiR I should ad- 
vise not to have attempted them." And when letters and 
messengers from the army came one after another, with an ac- 
count of farther success, he said, — ^^ When shall we have done 
conquering?" 

Leosthenes died soon after; and the party which was for 
continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion was elected gene- 
ral, he would be for putting an end to it, instructed a man that 
was little known, to make a motion in the assembly, import- 
ing, — " That as an old friend and school-fellow of Phocion, 
he desired the people to spare him, and preserve him for the 
most pressing occasions, because there was not another man 
in their dommions to be compared to him." At the same time 
he was to recommend Antipnilus for the command. The Athe- 
nians embracing the proposal, Phocion stood up, and told 
them, — ^^ He never was tnat man's school-fellow, nor had he 
any acquaintance with him;" but from this moment, said he, 
turning to him, " I shall number thee among my best friends, 
since tnou hast advised what is most agreeable to me." 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute the war 
with the Boeotians, and Phocion at first as strongly opposed it 
His friends represented to him, that this violent opposition of 
his would provoke them to put him to death: — ^^ Iney may do 
it if they please," said he: " it will be unjustly, if I advise 
them for tne best; but justly, if I should prevaricate. " How- 
ever, when he saw that they were not to be persuaded, and 
that they continued to besiege him with clamour, he ordered 
a herald to make proclamation, — *^ That all the Athenians, 
who were not more than sixty years above the age of puber- 
ty, should take five days' provisions and follow him immedi- 
ately from the assembly to the field'"* 

* Tkc (ty^nnarrA rrm ct^* »^{ has commonly been understood to ineaii 
fwmfourtten to sixty i but it appean from the following passage, that it 
should be understood as we renaered it. 'O ytf AyncOiMc, »*s it» 'nara^uufrtit 

Ft/. Jgea, tn £id. Bryan, toL iiL p. 396. 
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This raised a great tumult, and the old men began to ex- 
claim ajB;ainst the order, and to walk off. Upon which, Pho- 
cion said, — " Does this disturb you, when I, who am four- 
score years old, shall be at the head of you?'' That short re- 
monstrance had its effect; it made them quiet and tractable. 
When Micion marched a considerable corps of Macedonians 
and mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged the sea-coast and 
the adjacent country, Phocion advanced against him with a 
body of Athenians. On this occasion a number of them were 
very impertinent in pretending to dictate or advise him how 
to proceed. One counselled him to secure such an eminence. 
another to send his cavalry to such a post, and a third pointed 
out a place for a camp; — *^ Heavens!" said Phocion, " how 
many generals we have, and how few soldiers!'* 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry ad- 
vanced before the ranks; but when he saw an enemy stepping 
out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he drew back to his 
post. Whereupon Phocion said, — " Young man, are not you 
ashamed to desert your station twice in one day; that in which 
I had placed you, and that in which you had placed yourself?" 
Then he immediately attacked the enemy, routed them, and 
killed great numbers, among whom was their general Micion. 
The confederate army of the Greeks in Thessaly likewise de- 
feated Antipater in a great battle,* though Leonatus and the 
Macedonians from Asia had joined him. In this action Anti- 

£hilus commanded the foot, and Menon the Thessaiian horse: 
.eonatus was among the slain. 

Soon after this, Craterus passed over from Asia with a nu- 
merous army, and another battle was fought, in which the 
Greeks were worsted. The loss, indeed, was not great; and 
it was principally owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, 
who had young officers that did not exert a proper .authority. 
But this, joined to the practice of Antipater upon the cities, 
made the Greeks desert the league, and shamefully betray the 
liberty of their country. As Antipater marched directly to- 
wards Athens, Demosthenes and Hyperides fled out of the 
city. As for Demades, he had not been able, in any degree, 
to answer the fines that had been laid upon him; for he had 
been amerced seven times for proposing edicts contrary to 

• There is a most egregious error here in the fonner English yenion. 
The translator makes Phocion fight the Greeks, his own comedenitea, in 
I'lie isaly. To Si B.\XiiyiKOf tv Qtr^cOjA o^pxnu/uA, tf-K/u^tu^ecrroc ArrarafTpt$ AMWf^nHf 
Ktt Totr t^ Aa-ietc M'JxaS<,ifav, wixaL /uut^o/utvor. This he renders, Aflervoardi kt 
defftaled the Grecian army that lay m Thessaly^ wh&rein Leonatus had^^"'^ 
himself with Ant pater and the Macedonians that newly came out of 
I'hus Phocion is mistaken for the nominative case to vuAt whereas Emummm 
rrfATw/M. is plainly the nominative. 
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law. He had also been declared infamous, and incapable of 
speaking in the assembly; but now finding himself at full 
liberty, ne moved for an order that ambassadors should be 
sent to Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. The 
people alarmed at their present situation, called tor Phocion, 
declaring that he was the only man they could trust Upon 
which he said, — " If you had followed the counsel I gave you, 
we should not have had now to deliberate on such an affair.*' 
Thus the decree passed, and Phocion was despatched to Anti- 
pater, who then lay with his army in Cadmea,* and was pre- 
paring to enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipater would finish the 
treaty before he left the camp in which he then lay. Craterus 
said it was an unreasonable demand, that they should remain 
there to be troublesome to their friends and allies, when they 
might subsist at the expense of their enemies; but Antipater 
tooK him by the hand, and said, — '^ Let us indulge Phocion so 
far." As to the conditions, he insisted that the Athenians 
should leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia to their 
general Leosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the Athe- 
nians, which they agreed to out of necessity, and then return- 
ed to Thebes with other ambassadors; the principal of whom* 
was Xenocrates the philosopher. For the virtue and reputa- 
tion of the latter were so great and illustrious, that the Athe- 
nians thought there could be nothing in human nature so inso-^ 
lent, savage, and ferocious, as not to feel some impressions of 
respect and reverence at the sight of him. It happened, how- 
ever, otherwise with Antipater, through his extreme brutality 
and antipathy to virtue; for he embraced the rest with great 
cordiality, but woUld not even speak to Xenocrates; which 
gave him occasioif to say, — ^'^ Antipater does well in being- 
ashamed before me, and me only, of his injurious designs, 
against Athens.'* 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but Antipater, in 
great anger, interrupted him, and would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed.t To Phocion's discourse, however, he gave attention; 

* Dacier, without any necessity, supposes that Plutarch uses the word 
Cadmea for Baotia. In a poetical way, it is, indeed, capable of being un- 
derstood so; but it is plsun, from what follows, that Antipater then lay at 
Thebes, and probably in the Gadmea or citadel. 

j- Yet he had behaved to him with great kindness when he was sent ta 
ransom the prisoners. Antipater, on that occasion, took the first (ipp<»tii^ 
nity to invite him to supper; and Xenocrates answered in those verses of 
Homer, which Ulysses addressed to Circe^ who pressed him to partake tho^ 
delicacies she had provided:— 

Vou III, 3D 
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and answered, that he should grant the Athenians peace, and 
consider them as his friends, on the following conditions: — 
" In the first place," said he, " they must deliver up to me 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. In the next place, they must 
put their government on the ancient footing, when none but 
the rich were advanced to the great offices of state. A third 
article is, that they must receive a garrison into Munychia: 
and a fourth, that they must pay the expenses of the war/' 
All the new deputies, except Xenocrates, thought themselves 
happy in these conditions. That philosopher said, — ^^ Anti- 

Eater deals favourably with us, if ne considers us as slaves; 
ut hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen.'^ Phocion begged 
for a remission of the article of the garrison; and Antipater is 
said to have answered, — " Phocion, we will grant thee every 
thing except what would be the ruin of both us and thee." 
Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, — " Whether, if he 
excused tne Athenians as to the garrison, he would undertake 
for their observing the other articles, and raising no new com- 
motions?" As Phocion hesitated at this question, Callimedon, 
surnamed Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy to popular 
government, started up and said, — ^^ Antipater, why do you 
suffer this man to amuse you? If he should give you his word, 
would you depend upon it, and not abide by your first reso- 
lutions?" 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian 
garrison, which was commanded l)y Menyllus, a man of great 
moderation, and a friend of Phocion. But that precaution ap- 
peared to be dictated by a wanton vanity; rather an abuse of 
power to the purposes of insolence, than a measure necessary 
for the conqueror's affairs.* It was more severely felt by the 
Athenians, on' account of the time the garrison entered, \vhich 
was the twentieth of the month September,! when they were 
celebrating the great mysteries, and the very day that they 
carried the god Bacchus m procession from the city to Eleusis. 
The disturbances they saw in the ceremonies gave many of 
the people occasion to reflect on the difference of the divine 

III fits it me, whose fHends are sunk to beasts. 
To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feasts. 
Me would'st thou please ? For them thy cares employ; 
And them to me restore, and me to joy. 
Antipater was so charmed widi the happy application of these rerset, 
that he released all the prisoners. 

* Our author, in this place, seems to be out in his politics, though, in 

general, a very able and refined politician: For what but a ganison could 
ave supported an oligarchy among a nation so much in love with a popu- 
lar government, or have restnuned them from taking up arms the first op* 
portunity? 

f Boedroroion* 
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dispensation with respect to Athens in the present and in an- 
cient times: — " Formerly, said they, " mystic visions were 
seen, and voices heard, to the great happiness of the great re- 
puhlic, and the terror and astonishment of our enemies. But 
now, during the same ceremonies, the gods look without con- 
cern upon the severest misfortunes that can happen to Greece, 
and suffer the holiest, and what was once the most agreeable 
time in the year, to be profaned, and rendered the date of our 
greatest calamities.'* 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an oracle 
from Dodona, which warned them to secure the promontories 
of Diana against strangers.* And about thi? time, upon wash- 
ing the sacred fillets with which they bind the mystic beds, 
instead of the lively purple they used to have, they changed 
to a faint dead colour. What added to the wonder was, that 
all the linen belonging to private persons, which was washed 
in the same water, retainea its former lustre. And as a priest 
was washing a pig in that part of the port called Canthar^jts^^ 
a large fish seized the hinder parts, and devoured them as far 
as the belly; by which the gods plainly announced, that they 
would lose the lower parts of the city next the sea, and keep 
the upper. 

The garrison commanded by Menyllus did no sort of injury 
to the citizens. But the number excluded, by another article 
of the treaty, on account of their poverty, from a share in the 
government, was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of these 
as remained in Athens appeared to be in a state of misery and 
disgrace; and such as migrated to a city and lands in Thrace, 
assigned them by Antipater, looked upon themselves as no 
better than a conquered people transported into a foreign 
country. 

The death of Demosthenes in Calauria, and that of Hype- 
rides at Cleonae, of which we have given an account in another 
place, made the Athenians remember Alexander and Philip 
with a regret which seemed almost inspired hj affection.^ 
The case was the same with them now as it was with the coun- 

* Supposed to be poetically so called, because mountainous places and 
forests were sacred to that goddess. At least we know of no promontories 
in Attica under that name. 

f In the text it is ir jucd-dt^ xi^ir<» in a clean part ofiht harbour. But we 
choose to receive the correction which Florent. Christian has given us in 
his notes upon Aristophxmes's coipedy called Peace, There were three ha- 
vens in the Pirxus, the principal of which was called Canthartu. The pas- 
sage in Anstophanes is ttus, — 

^ The cruel disposition of Antipater, who had insisted upon Demosthe- 
nes and Hyperides being g^ven up to his revenge, made the conduct of 
Philip and Alexander comparatively anuable. 
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tiymen afterwards upon the death of Antigonus. Those who 
killed that prince and reigned in his stead, were so oppressive 
and tyrannical, that a Phrygian peasant, who was di^ne the 
ground, being asked what ne was seeking, said, with a sign, — 
^^ I am seeking for Antigonus." Many of the Athenians ex- 
pressed equal concern, now when they remembered the great 
and generous turn of mind in those kings, and how easily their 
anger was appeased: whereas Antipater, who endeavoured to 
conceal his power under the mask of a private man, a mean 
habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to those 
under his command, and, in fact, an oppressor and a tyrant 
Yet, at the request of Phocion, he recaned many persons from 
exile; and to such as he did not choose to restore to their own 
country, granted a commodious situation; for, instead of being 
forced to reside, like other exiles, beyond the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, and the promontory of Tsenarus, he suffered them to re- 
main in Greece, and settle in Peloponnesus. Of this number 
was Agnonides the informer. 

In some other instances he governed with equity. He di- 
rected the police of Athens in a just and candid mannei^ rais- 
ing the modest and the good to the principal employments, 
and excluding the uneasy and the seditious from all offices; so 
that, having no opportunity to excite troubles, the spirit of 
faction diea away; and he taught them by little and little to 
love the country, and apply themselves to agriculture. Ob- 
serving one day that Xenocrates paid a tax as a stranger, he 
offereato make hini a present of his freedom; but he refused 
it, and assigned this reason, — ^^ I will never be a member of 
that government, to prevent the establishment of which I acted 
in a public character/' 

Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a considerable sum 
of money. But he said, — " Neither is Menyllus a greater 
man than Alexander; nor have I a greater reason to receive a 
present now than I had then.'' The governor pressed him to 
take it at least for his son Phocus; but he answered, — *^ If 
Phocus becomes sober, his father's estate will be sufficient for 
him; and if he continues dissolute, nothing will be so." He 

fave Antipater a more severe answer, when he wanted him to 
something inconsistent with his probity: — "Antipater," 
said he, " can not have me both for a friend and a flatterer." 
And Antipater himself used to say, — ^^ I have two friends in 
Athens, Phocion and Demades; it is impossible either to per- 
suade the one to any thing, or to satisfy the other." Indeed 
Phocion had his poverty to show as a proof of his virtue; for. 
though he had so often commanded the Athenian armies, and 
was honoured with the friendship of so many kings, he grew 
old in indigence: whereas Demades paraded with his w^ih 
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even in instances that^were contrary to law; for there was a 
law at Athens, that no foreigner should appear in the choruses 
upon the stage under the penalty of a thousand drachmas^ to 
be paid by the person who gave the entertainment Yet De- 
mades, in his exhibition, produced none but foreigners; and 
he paid the fine of a thousand drachmas for each, though their 
number was a hundred. And when his son Demea was mar- 
ried, he said, — ^^ When I married your mother, the next neigh- 
bour hardly knew it; but kings and princes contribute to the 
expense of your nuptials.'' 

The Athenians were continually importuning Phocion to 
persuade Antipater to withdraw the garrison; but whether it 
was that he despaired of success, or rather because he perceiv- 
ed that the people were more sober and submissive to govern- 
ment, under fear of that rod, he always declined the commis- 
sion. The only thing that he asked and obtained of Antipa- 
ter was, that the money which the Athenians were to pay for 
the charges of the war, should not be insisted on immediately, 
but a longer term granted. The Athenians, finding that Pho- 
cion would not meddle with the afiair of the garrison, applied 
to Demades, who readily undertook it In consequence of 
this, he and his son took a journey to Macedonia, it should 
seem his evil genius led him thither, for he arrived just at the 
time when Antipater was in his last illness; and when Cassan- 
der, now absolute master of every thing, had intercepted a let- 
ter, written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting him 
to come over and seize Greece and Macedonia, " which," he 
said, ^^ hung onl3r upon an old rotten stalk;" so he contemptu- 
ously called Antipater. Cassander no sooner saw him, tnan 
he ordered him to be arrested; and first he killed his son be- 
fore his eyes, and so near, that the blood spouted upon him, 
and filled his bosom; then, after having reproached him with 
his in^titude and perfidiousness, he slew him likewise. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Polyper- 
chon general, and given Cassander the command of a thousand 
men. But Cassander, far from being satisfied with such an 
appointment, hastened to seize the supreme power, and imme- 
diately sent Nicanor to take the command of the garrison from 
Menyllus, and to secure Munychia before the news of his fa- 
ther's death got abroad. This scheme was carried into execu- 
tion; and a few days after, the Athenians being informed of 
the death of Antipater, accused Phocion of being privy to that 
event, and concealing it out of friendship to Nicanor. Pho- 
cion, however, gave himself no pain about it, on the contrary, 
he conversed familiarly with Nicanor; and, by his assiduities, 
not only rendered him kind and oblisinfi: to the Athenians. 

Vol. III. 34 ^ ^ ^ 
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but inspired him with an ambition to distinguish him if by 
exhibiting games and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon^ to whom the care of the king's 
person was committed/ in order to countermine Cassander, 
wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, — ^^ That the king 
restored them their ancient form of govern ment;'' according 
to which, all the people had a right to public employments. 
This was a snare he laid for Fhocion; for, being desirous of 
making himself master of Athens, (as soon appeared from his 
action^ he was sensible that he could not effect any thing 
while rhocion was in the way. He saw, too, that his expul- 
sion would be no difficult task, when all who had been ex- 
cluded from a share in the administration were restored, and 
the orators and public informers were once more masters of 
the tribunals. 

As these letters raised great commotions among the people, 
Nicanor was desired to speakt to them on that subject in the 
Piraeus; and, for that purpose, entered their assembly, trusting 
his person with Phocion. Dercyllus, who commanoed for the 
king in the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize him; but 
Nicanor getting timely information of his design, guarded 
against it, and soon showed that he would wreak his vengeance 
on the city. Phocion then was blamed for letting him go 
when he had him in his hands; but he answered, — ^^^ He could 
coniide in Nicanor's promises, and saw no reason to suspect 
liim of any ill design. However," said he, " be the issue 
^vhnt it may, I had rather be found suffering than doing what 
is unjust'' 

Tliis answer of his, if we examine it with respect to himself 
only, will appear to be entirely the result of fortitude and ho- 
noui-; but wnen we consider that he hazarded the safety of his 
country, and, what is more, that he was general and first ma- 
fz;istratc, I know not whether he did not violate a stronger and 
more respectable obligation. It is in vain to allege that Pho- 
cion was afraid of involving Athens in a war, and for that rea- 
son would not seize the person of Nicanor; and that he only 
urged the obligations of justice and good faith, that Nicanor, 
by a grateful sense of sucn behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt against the Athe- 
nians; for the truth is, he had such confidence in Nicanor, that 
when he had accounts brought him, from several hands, of his 
designs upon the Piraeus, of nis ordering a body of mercenaries 
to Salamis, and of his bribing some oi* the inhabitants of the 

• The son of Alexander, who was yet very young. 
4- Nicanor knew that Polyperchon's proposal to restore the democncy 
was merely a snare, and he wanted to make the Athenians sensible of it. 
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Piraeus, he would give no credit to any of these things. Nay, 
when Philomedes, of the borough of Lampra, got an edict 
made, that all the Athenians should take up arms, and obey 
the orders of Phocion, he took no care to act in pursuance of 
it, till Nicanor had brought his troops out of Munychia, and 
carried his trenches round the Piraeus, Then Phocion would 
have led the Athenians against him; but by this time they were 
become mutinous, and looked upon him with contempt 

At that juncture arrived Alexander the son of Polyperchon, 
with an army, under pretence of assisting the city against Ni- 
canor; but, in reality, to avail himself of its fatal divisions, and 
to seize it, if possible, for himself; for the exiles who entered 
the town with him, the foreigners, and such citizens as had 
been stigmatized as infamous, with other mean people, resort- 
ed to him, and all together made up a strange disorderly as- 
sembly; by whose suffrages the command was taken from Fho- 
cion, and other generals appointed. Had not Alexander been 
seen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, and by 
repeated interviews given the Athenians cause of suspicion, 
the city could not have escaped the danger it was in. Imme- 
diately the orator Agnonides sinded out Phocion, and accused 
him of treason; which sp much alarmed Calljmedon and Peri- 
cles,* that they fled out of the city. Phocion, with such of 
his friends as did not forsake him, repaired to Polyperchon. 
Solon of Plataea, and Dinarchus of Corinth, who passed for the 
friends and confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to Pho- 
cion, desired to be of the party. But Dinarchus falling ill by 
the way, they were obliged to stop many diys at Elatea. In 
the meantime, Archestratus proposed a decree and Agnonides 
got it passed, that deputies should be sent to Polyperchon, 
with an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the same time, 
as he was upon his march with tne kinff,t near Pharuges, a 
town of Phocis, situated at the foot of Mount Acroriam, now 
called Galate. There Polyperchon placed the king under a 
golden canopy, and his friends on each side of him; and before 
he proceeded to any other business, gave orders that Dinarchus 
should be put to the torture, and afterwards despatched. This 
done, he gave the Athenians audience; but as they filled the 
place with noise and tumult, interrupting each other with mu- 
tual accusations to the council, Agnonides pressed forwards, 

* Perieles here looks like an erroneous reading. Afterwards we find not 
Pericles, but Charieles, mentioned along with Callimedon; Charicles was 
Phocion's son-in-law. 

j- This was Aridxus, the natural son of Philip. After some of Alexander's 
generals had nused him to the throne for their own purposes, he took the 
name of Philip, and reigned six years and a few months. 
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and said, — ^^ Put us all in one cage, and send us back to 
Athens, to give account of our conduct there." The kine 
laughed at the proposal; but the Macedonians who attended 
on that occasion, and the strangers who were drawn thither 
by curiosity, were desirous of hearing the cause; and, there- 
fore, made signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. 
However, it was far from being conducted with impartiality. 
Polyperchon often interrupted Phocion, who, at last, was so 
provoked, that he struck his staff upon the ground, and would 
speak no more. Hegemon said, Polyperchon himself could 
bear witness to his affectionate regard for the people; and that 
general answered, — " Do you come here to slander me before 
tne king?" Upon this the4ting started up, and was going to 
run Hegemon through with his spear; but Polyperchon pre- 
vented him, and the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his party, except 
a few, who, being at some distance, muffled themselves up and 
fled. Clitus carried the prisoners to Athens, under colour 
of having them tried there, but, in reality, only to have them 
put to death, as persons already condemned. The manner of 
conducting the thing made it a more melancholy scene. The 
prisoners were carried in carts through the Ceramicus to the 
theatre, where Clitus shut them up tiU the archom had assem- 
bled the people. From this assembly, neither slaves nor for- 
eigners, nor persons stigmatized as infamous, were excluded; 
the tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the king's 
letter was read; the purport of which was, " That he had found 
the prisoners guilty of treason; but that he left it to the Athe- 
nians, as freemen, who were to be governed by their own laws, 
to pass sentence upon them." 

At the same time Clitus presented them to the people. The 
best of the citizens, when thev saw Phocion, appeared greatly 
dejected, and covering their faces with their mantles began to 
weep. One, however, had the courage to say, — " Since the 
king leaves the determination of so important a matter to the 
people, it would be proper to command all slaves and stran- 
gers to depart" But the populace, instead of agreeing to that 
motion, cried out, — " It would be much more proper to stone 
all the favourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of tne people." 
After which no one attempted to offer any thing in behalf of 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained per- 
mission to speak. At last, silence being made, he said, — " Do 
you design to take away my life justly or unjustly?" Some of 
them answering, — ^' Justly;" he said, — ^^ How can you know 
whether it be justly if you do not hear me first?" As he did 
not find them inclinable in the least to hear him, he advanced 
some paces forward, and said, — " Citizens of AtheDS, I ao 
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knowledge I have done you injustice; and for my faults in the 
administration adjudge myself guilty of death;* but why will 
you put these men to death, who have never injured you?*' 
The populace made answer, — ^^ Because they are friends to 
you/^ upon which he drew back, and resigned himself quiet- 
ly to his fete. 

Agnon ides then read the decree he had prepared; accord mg 
to which, the people were to declare by tneir suffrages whe- 
ther the prisoners appeared to he guilty or not; and if they ap- 
peared so, they were to suffer death. When the decree was 
read, some called for an additional clause for putting Phocion 
to the torture before execution, and insisted that the rack and 
its managers should be sent for immediately. But Agnonides, 
observing that Clitus was displeased at that proposal, and look- 
ing upon it himself as a barbarous and detestable thin^, said, — 
" W hen we take that villain Callimedon, let us put him to the 
torture; but, indeed, my fellow-citizens, I can not consent that 
Phocion should have such hard measure.'* Up^*^ this, one of 
the better disposed Athenians cried out, — ^^ Thou art certain- 
ly right; for if we torture Phocion, what must we do to thee?'' 
There was, however, hardly one negative when the sentence 
of death was proposed: all the people gave their voices stand- 
mg; and some of them even crowned themselves with flowers, 
as if it had been a matter of festivity. With Phocion, there 
were Nicodes, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for 
Demetrius the Phalerean, Callimedon, Charicles, and some 
others, who were absent, the same sentence was passed upon 
them. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts were sent 
to prison. The embraces of their friends and relations melted 
them into tears; and they all went on bewailing their fate ex- 
cept Phocion. His countenance was the same as ifi hen the 
people sent him out to command their armies; and the behold- 
ers could not but admire his invincible firmness and magna- 
nimity. Some of his enemies, indeed, reviled him as he went 
along; and one of them even spit in his face; upon which he 
turned to the magistrates, and said, — ^^ Will nobody correct 
this fellow's rudeness?" Thudippus, when he saw the execu- 
tioner pounding the hemlock, be^n to lament what hard for- 
tune it was for him to suffer unjustly on Phocion's account 
" What then!" said the venerable sage, ** dost thou not think it 
an honour to die with Phocion?" One of his friends askinr 
him whether he had any commands to his son? — ^^ Yes," said 

* It was the custom for the person accused to laj some penalty on himself* 
Phocion chooses the highest^ thinking it might be a means to reconoile th^ 
Athenians to his friendsi but it had not that effect 

Vol. III. 3E 34* 
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hCf ^^ by all means tell him from me, to foii^t the ill treat* 
ment I nave had from the Athenians." Ana when Nicocles, 
the most faithful of his friends, he^^d that he would let him 
drink the poison before him: — ^^ This," said he, " Nicocles, is 
a hard request; and the thing must give me gr^at uneasiness: 
but since I have obliged you in every instance through life, I 
will do the same in tnis." 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not suffi- 
cient; and the executioner refused to prepare more, except he 
had twelve drachmas paid him, which was the price of a full 
draught As this occasioned a troublesome delay, Phocion 
called one of his friends, and said, — ^' Since one can not die 
on free cost at Athens, give the man his monev." This exe- 
cution was on the nineteenth day of AprUj^ w&en there was a 
procession of horsemen in honour of Jupiter. As the caval- 
cade passed by, some took off their chapfets from their heads; 
others shed tears as they looked at the prison doors; all who 
had not hearts entirely savage, or were not corrupted by rage 
and envy, looked upon it as a most impious thing, not to have 
reprieved them at least for that day, and so to nave kept the 
city unpolluted on the festival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if something had been 
wanting to their triumph, ^ot an order that his hoay should 
not be suffered to remam within the bounds of Attica; nor that 
any Athenian should furnish fire for the funeral pile. There- 
fore, no friend durst touch it: But one Conopion, who lived by 
such services, for a sum of money, carried the corpse out of 
the territories of Eleusis, and got fire for the burning of it in 
those of Megara. A woman of Megara, who happened to as- 
sist at the ceremony with her maid servants, raised a cenotaph 
upon the spot, and performed the customary libations. The 
bones she gathered up carefully into her lap, carried them by 
night into her own house, and interred them under the hearth: 
at the same time, she thus addressed the domestic gods: — ^' Ye 
guardians of this place, to you I commit the remains of this 
good man. Do you restore them to the sepulchre of his an- 
cestors, when the Athenians shall once more listen to the dic- 
tates of wisdom." 

The time was not long before the situation of their affiiirs 
taught them how vigilant a magistrate, and how excellent a 
gtiardian of the virtues of justice and sobriety, they had lost 
The people erected his statue in brass, and buried his remains 
at the puolic expense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they 
put to death, in consequence of a decree for that purpose. 
Epicurus and Demophilus, the other two, fled from Athens; 

* Miuijchiim. 
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but afterwards fell into the hands of Phocion's son^ who pun- 
ished them as they deserved. This son of his was, in other 
respects, a worthless man. He was in love with a girl, who 
was in a state of servitude, and belonged to a trader in such 
matters; and happening one day to hear Theodorus the atheist 
maintain this argument in the Lyceum, — " That if it is no 
shame to ransom a friend, it is no shame to redeem a mistress;' ' 
the discourse was so flattering to his passion, that he went im- 
mediately and released his female friend.* 

The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks in mind of 
those against Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and the calamities thence entailed upon Athens were 
perfectly similar, t 

* It appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no uncommon thing for 
the young men of Athens to take their mistresses out of such shopi^ and 
after they had released them ftom servitude, to many them. 

f Socrates was put to deatii ei|^ty-two years befwe. 
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LIFE OF CATO THE YOUNGER. 



The family of Cato had its first lustre and distinction from 
his great grandfather, Cato the Censor,* a man whose yirtueu 
as we have observed in his life, ranked him with persons of 
the greatest reputation and authority in Rome. Tiie Utican 
Cato, of whom we are now speaking, was left an orphan, to- 
gether with his brother Csepio and his sister Porcia. He had 
also another sister called Servilia, but she was only sister by 
the mother's side.t The orphans were brought up in the 
house of Livius Drusus, their mother's brother, who at that 
time had great influence in the administration: to which he was 
entitled by his eloquence, his wisdom, and dignity of mind; 
excellencies that put him upon an equality with the best of the 
Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy discovered in his voice, 
his look, and his very diversions, a firmness and solidity^ 
which neither passion nor any thing else could move. He 
pursued every object he had in view with a vigour fer above 
nis years, and a resolution that nothing could resist Those 
who were inclined to flatter were sure to meet with a severe 
repulse; and to those who attempted to intimidate him, he was 
still more untractable. Scarce any thing could mase him 
laugh, and it was but rarely that his countenance was softened 
to a smile. He was not quickly or easily moved to anger, but 
it was difficult to appease his resentment when once excited. 

His apprehension was slow, and his learning came with di£5- 
culty; but what he had once learned he long retained. It is, 
indeed, a common case for persons of quick parts to have weak 
memories; but what is gained with laoour and application is 
always retained the longest: for every hard-gaiuea acquisition 

* Cato the Censor, at a very late period in life, married Salonia, daughter 
of his own steward. There was a family, however, from that second mulch, 
which flourished when that which came from the first was extinct. 

f Servilia was not his only sister by the mother's nde; there were three 
of them: one, the mother of Brutus who killed Csesar; another married to 
Luculhis; and a third to Junius Silanus. Czpio, too^ was hit brother by 
themother*s side. 
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of science is a kind of annealing upon the mind.* The infiexi* 
bility of his disposition seems also to' have retarded his pro- 
gress in learning.t For to learn is to submit to a new impres- 
sion; and those submit the most easily who have the least pow- 
er of resistance. Thus youne men are more persuasible than 
the old, and the sick than such as are well; and, in general, as- 
sent is most easily gained from those who are least able to find 
doubts and difiiculties. Yet Cato is said to have been very 
obedient to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he was 
commanded; only he would always inquire the reason, and 
ask why such a thing was enjoined. Indeed, his preceptor 
Sarpedon (for that was his name) was a man of engaging man- 
ners, who chose rather to gove^rn by reason than by violence. 

While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies demanded to 
be admitted citizens of Rome. Poped ius Silo, a man of ^reat 
name as a soldier and powerful among his people, had a friend- 
ship with Drusus, and lodged a long time in his house during 
this application. As he was familiar with the children, he said 
to them one day, — ^^ Come, my good children, desire your 
uncle to assist us in our solicitation for the freedom." Caepio 
smiled, and readily gave his promise; but Cato made no an- 
swer. And as he was observed to look with a fixed and un- 
kind eye upon the strangers, Popedius continued, — *^ And you, 
my little man, what do you say? Will not you give your guests 
your interest with your uncle, as well as your hrother?' " Cato 
still refusing to answer,, and appearing by his silence and his 
looks inclined to deny the request, Popedius took him to the 
window, and threatened, if he would not promise, to throw 
him out. This he did in a harsh tone, ana at the same time 
gave him several shakes, as if he was going to let him fall. 
But as the child bore this a long time without any marks of 
concern or fear, Popedius set him down, and said softly to his 
friends, — ^^ This child is the glory of Italy. I verily helieve 
if he were a man, that we should not get one vote among the 
people." 

Another time, when a relation invited young Cato, with 
other children, to celebrate his birth-day, most of the children 
went to jjlay together in a corner of the house. Their play 
was to mimic a court of justice,:): where some were accused in 

* Ttnrtu ytt^ mot vuuwua «nrc -^tnuK, rm /uaAn/uui'ran ocdtcroy. 

f ^juajrtfTOf, alow to beUeoe, is the common reading*; but 6u9itufnr9f, in which 
we are warranted by some manuscripts, is more suitable to what follows. 

t Children's plays are often taken from what is most familiar to them. In 
other countries they are commonly formed upon trifling subjects^ but the 
Roman children acted trials in the courts of justice, the command of armiet , 
triumphal processions, and, in later times, me state of emperors. Suetoni- 
us teds us that Nero commanded hit son in-law, Rufinus Crispinii% the son 
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form, and afterwards carried to prison. One of fheniy a beau- 
tiful boy, being condemned, and shut up by a bigger boy , who 
acted as officer, in one of the apartments, calledout to 6ato; 
who, as soon as he understood what the matter was, ran to the 
jdoor; and pushing away those who stood there as guards, and 
/attempted to oppose him, carried off the child, and went home 
an great anger, most of the children marching off with him. 

These things gained him great reputation, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extraordinary instance: — ^W'^hen Sylla chobe to 
exhibit a tournament of ooys, which goes by the name of 
Troy,* and is considered as a sacred exhibition, he selected 
two bands of young gentlemen, and assigned them two cap- 
tains, one of which they readily accepted, on account of his 
being the son of Metella, the wife of Sylla; but the other, 
named Sextus, though he was nephew to Pompey the Great, 
they absolutely rejected, and would not go out to exercise un- 
der him. Sylla then asking them, — ^^'^Whom they would 
have?" they unanimously cried, — " Cato;" and Sextus himself 
readily yielded the honour to him, as a boy of superior parts 

The friendship which had subsisted between Sylla and the 
father of Cato, induced him sometimes to send for the young 
man and his brother Csepio, and to talk familiarly with them; 
a favour which, by reason of his dignity, he conferred on very 
few. Sarpedon thinking such an intercourse a great advan- 
tage to his scholar, both in point of honour and safety, often 
took Cato to pay his respects to the dictator. Sylla's house at 
that time looked like nothing but a place of execution; such 
were the numbers of people tortured and put to death there. 
Cato, who now was in his fourteenth year, seeing the heads of 
many illustrious personages carried out, and observing that the 
bystanders sighed in secret at these scenes of blood, asked his 
preceptor, — ^^ Why somebody did not kill that man?** " Be- 
cause." said he, " they fear him more than they hate him," 
" Why, then," said Cato, " do not you give me a sword, that 
I may kill him, and deliver my country from slavery?" When 
Sarpedon heard such a speech from the boy, and saw with 
what a stern and angry looK he uttered it, he was greatly alarm- 
ed, and watched him narrowly afterwards, to prevent his at- 
tenipting &oine rash action. 

When he was but a child, he was aked one day, — ^^ W«ioni 

of Popxa, a cliild, to be thrown into the sea, because he was said to deBgfat 
in plays of the last-mentioned kind. 

* The invention of this game is generally ascribed to Ascanius. It was 
celebrated in the public drcxM by companies of boys, who were fimialied 
with arms suitable to their streng^. They were taken, for the inoft pun, 
out of the noblest families in Rome. See an excellent description qf It m 
Virgil, JEneid v. 545, &c. 
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he loved most?" and he answered, — ^^ His brother." The per- 
son who put the question, then asked him, — ^'^ Whom he loyed 
next?" and again he said, — '^ His brother." "Whom in the 
third place?" and still it was, — ^" His brother:" and so on till 
he put no more questions to him about it This affection in* 
creased with his years, insomuch that when he was twenty 
years old, if he supped, if he went out into the country, if he 
appeared in theforum^ Caepio must be with him. But he would 
not make use of perfumes as Caepio did. Indeed, the whole 
course of his life was strict and austere; so that when Caepio 
was sometimes commended for his temperance and sobriety, 
he would say, — I may have some claim to those virtues, when 
compared with other men; but when I compare myself with 
Cato, I seem a mere Sippius." Sippius was the name of a 
person remarkably eflfemmate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the priesthood of Apollo, 
he changed his dwelling, and took his share of the paternal 
estate, which amounted to a hundred and twenty talents. But 
though his fortune was so considerable, his manner of living 
was mortc frugal and simple than ever. , He formed a particu- 
lar connection with Antipater of Tyre, the Stoic philosopher; 
and the knowledge he was the most studious of acquiring, was 
the moral and the political. He was carried to every virtue! 
with an impulse Ukc inspiration; but his greatest attachment^ 
was to justice, and justice of that severe and inflexible kind; 
which IS not to be wrought upon by favour or compassion.^) 
He cultivated also that eloquence which is fit for popular as- 
semblies; for as in a great city there should be an extraordi- 
nary supply for war, so in the political philosophy he thought 
there should be a provision for troublesome times. Yet he 
did not declaim before company ^ nor go to hear the exercises 
of oUier young men. Ana when one of his friends said, — ; 
" Cato, the world finds fault with your silence;" he answered, — ! 
'* No matter, so long as it does not find fault with my life. I 
shall begin to speak when I have things to say that deserve to 
be known." 

In the public hall called the Porctatiy which was built by old 
Cato in his censorship, the tribunes of the people used to hold 
their court; and as there was a pillar which incommoded their 
benches, they resolved either to remove it to a distance, or to 
take it entirely away. This was the first thing that drew 
Cato to the rostra^ and even then it was against his inclination. 
However, he opposed the design efiectually, and gave an ad- 

* Cicero, in his oration for Murxna, g^ves us a fine satire upon those 
maxims of the Stoics wluch Cato made the rule of his life, and which, as he 
observes, were only fit to flourish within the portico. 
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mirable specimen, both of his eloauence and si)irit: for there 
was nothing of youthful sallies or nnical affectation in his ora 
tory; all was rough, sensible, and strong. Nevertheless, amidst 
the short and soud turn of Uie sentences there was a jgrace that 
engaged the ear; and with the gravity which might be expect- 
ed from his manners, there was something of humour and 
raillery intermixed, which had an agreeable effect His voice 
was loud enough to be heard by such a multitude of people, 
and his strength was such, that he often spoke a whole day 
without being tired. 

After he had gained his cause, he returned to his former 
studies and silence. To strengthen his constitution, he uscmI 
the most laborious exercise, lie accustomed himself to go 
bareheaded in the hottest and coldest weather, and traveUed 
on foot at all seasons of the year. His friends who travelled 
with him made use of horses, and he joined sometimes one, 
sometimes another, for conversation, as he went along. In 
time of sickness, his patience and abstinence were extraordi- 
nary. If he happened to have a fever, he spent the whole day 
alone, suffering no person to approach him, till he found a sen- 
sible chai!ige for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the choice of the 
messes; and if Cato lost the first choice, his friends used to 
offer it to him, but he always refused it; — ^* Venus,*'* said he, 
^^forbids.'* At first he used to rise from table alter having 
drunk once; but in process of time he came to love drinking, 
and would sometimes spend the whole night over the bottle. 
His friends excused him by sayine, — ^^ l^at the business of 
the state employed him all day, ana left him no time for con- 
versation, and, therefore, he spent his evenings in discourse 
with the philosophers.*' Ana when one Memmius said in 
company, — "That Cato spent whole nights in drinking;*' 
Cicero retorted, — " But you can not say that he spends whole 
days at play.** 

Cato saw that a great reformation was wanting in the man- 
ners and customs of his country, and for that reason he deter- 
mined to go contrary to the corrupt fashions which then ob- 
tained. He observed (for instance) that the richest and most 
lively purple was the thing most worn, and therefore he went 
in black. Nav, he often appeai^ed in public after dinner, bare- 
footed and without his gown. Not that he affected to be talked 
of for that singularity; out he did it by way of learning to be 
ashamed of nothing bujt what was really shameful, and not to 
regard what depended only on the estimation of liie world. 

* The most favourable cast upon the dice was called Fiams, Honce 
alludes to it. Ode vii. lib. 2. 
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A great estate falling to him hj the death of a cousin-g(^r- 
man of tiie same name, he turned it into money, to the amount' 
of a hundred talents; and when any of his friends wanted to 
borrow a sum, he lent it them without interest If he could 
not otherwise supply them, he suffered even his pwn land and 
slaves to be mortgaged for them to the treasury. 

He knew no woman before his marriage; and when he 
thought himself of a proper age to enter into that state, he set 
a treaty on foot with LiOpida, who had before been contracted 
to Metellus Scipio, but upon Scipio's breaking the engage- 
ment, was then at liberty. However, before the marriage 
could take place. Scipio repented: and bv the assiduity of his' 
managemeiit and address, succeeded with the lady. Provok- 
ed at this ill treatment, Cato was desirous to go to law for re- 
dress; and as his friends overruled him in that respect, youth- 
ful resentment put him upon writing some iambics against 
Scipio, which had all the Keenness oT Archilochus, without 
his obscenity and scurrility. 

After this he married Attilia, the daughter of Soranus, who 
was the first, but not the only woman, he ever knew. In this 
respect, Laelius, the friend of Scipio Africanus, was happier 
than he;* for, in the course of a long life, he had only one wife, 
and no intercourse with any other woman. 

In the Servile war,t (I mean that with Spartacus,) Gellius was 

feneral, and Cato served in it as a volunteer for the sake of 
is brother Caepio, who was tribune: but he could not distin- 
guish his vivacity and courage as he wished; because the war 
was ill conductea. However, amidst the effeminacy and luxu- 
ry which then prevailed in the army, he paid so much regard 
to discipline, and, when occasion served, behaved with so 
much spirit and valour, as well as coolness and capacity, that 
he appeared not in the least inferior to Cato the Censor. Gel- 
lius made him an offer of the best military rewards and ho- 
nours; but he would not accept or allow of them: — " For,*' 
said he, ^^ I have done nothing that deserves such notice.^' 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange and sin- 
gular turn. Besides, when a law was made, that no man who 
solicited any office should take notnenclators with him, he was 
the only one that obeyed it; for when he applied for a tribune's 
commission in the army, he had previously made himself mas- 
ter of the names of all the citizens. Yet for this he was en- 
vied even by those who praised him. The more they consi- 

* Plutarch seems to us to have spoken so feelingly of the happiness of the 
conju^ connection long continued with one affectionate wife, nom his own 
experience. 

t Seventy-one years before the Christian era. 
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dered the excellence of his conduct, the more pain H give 
them to think how hard it was to imitate. 

With a tribune's commission he was sent into Macedonia, 
where Rubrius the praetor commanded. His wife, upon his 
departure, was in great distress; and we are told that Mu- 
natius, a friend of Cato's, in order to comfort her, said^ — 
" Take courage, Attilia, I will take care of your husband." 
" By all means," answered Cato. At the end of the first daj's 
march, after they had supped, he said, — ^^ Come, Munatius, 
that you may the better perform your promise to Attilia, you 
shall not leave me either day or night" In conseauence of 
which he ordered two beds in his own tent, and maae a plea* 
sant improvement upon the matter; for, as Munatius alwayf 
slept by him, it was not he that took care of Cato, but Gate 
that took care of him» 

Cato had with him fifteen slaves, two freedmen, and four ot 
his friends. These rode on horseback, and he always went on 
foot; yet he kept up with them, and conversed with them by 
turns. When he joined the army, which consisted of several 
legions, Rubrius gave him the command of one. In this post 
he thought it nothing great or extraordinary to be distinguish- 
ed by hjs own virtue only; it was his ambition to make adl the 
troops that were under his care like himself. With this view, 
he lessened nothing of that authority which might inspire fear, 
but he called in the support of reason to its assistance. By 
instruction and persuasion, as well as by rewards and punish- 
ments, he formed them so well, that it was hard to say whe- 
ther his troops were more peaceable or more warlike, more 
valiant or more just They were dreadful to their enemies, 
and courteous to their allies; afraid to do a dishonourable thing, 
nnd ambitious of honest praise. 

Hence, though honour and fame were not Cato's objects, 
they flowed in upon him; he was held in universal esteem, and 
had entirely the hearts of his soldiers: for whatever he com- 
manded others to do, he was the first to do himself. In his 
dress, his manner of living and marching, he resembled the 
private soldier more than the officer: and at the same time, in 
virtue, in dignity of mind, and strength of eloquence, he far 
exceeded all that had the name of generals. By these means 
he insensibly gained the affections of his troops. And, indeed, 
virtue does not attract imitation, except the person who gives 
the pattern is beloved as well as esteemed. Those who praise 
g:ooa men without loving them, only pay a respect to their 
name, but do not sincerely admire their virtue,' nor have any 
inclination to follow their exainple. 

At that time, there lived at Pergamus a Stoic philosopher, 
named Athenodorus, and surnamea Cordylio, in great reputa- 
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tion for his knowledge. He was now srown old, and had long 
resisted the applications of princes and other great men, who 
wanted to draw him to their courts, and offered him their 
friendship, and very considerable appointments. Cato thence 
concluded that it would be in vain to write or send any mes- 
senger to him: and as the laws gave him leave of absence for 
two months, he sailed to Asia, and applied to him in person, 
in confidence that his accomplishments would carry his point 
with him. Accordingly, by liis arguments and the charms of 
his conversation, he drew him from his purpose, and brought 
him with him to the camp; as happy and as proud of this suc- 
cess, as if he had made a more valuable capture, or performed 
a more glorious exploit than those of Pompey and Lucullus, 
who were then subduing the provinces and kingdoms of the 
east 

While he was with the army in Macedonia, he had notice 
by letter that his brother Caepio was fallen sick at -^nus in 
Thrace. The sea was extremely rough, and no large vessel 
to be had. He ventured, however, to sail from Thessalonica, 
in a small passage-boat, with two friends and three servants, 
and having very narrowly escaped drowning, arrived at -^nus 
just after Caepio expired. On this occasion Cato showed the 
sensibility of a brother, rather than the fortitude of a philoso- 
pher. He wept, he groaned, he embraced the dead body; and 
oesides these and other tokens of the greatest sorrow, he spent 
vast sums upon his funeral. The spices and rich robes that 
were burnt with him were very expensive, and he erected a 
monument for him of Thasian marole in the forum at ^nus, 
which cost no less than eight talents. 

Some condemned these things as little agreeable to the mo- 
desty and simplicity which Cato professed in general; but 
they did not perceive that with all his firmness and inflexibili- 
ty to the solicitations of pleasure, of terror, and importunity, 
he had great tenderness and sensibility in his nature. * Many 
cities and princes sent presents of great value, to do honour to 
the obsequies, but he would not accept any thing in money. 
All that he would receive was spices and stuffs, and those too 
only on condition of paying for them. 

He was left co-heir with Csepio's daughter to his estate; but 
when they came to divide it, he would not charge any part of 
the funeral expenses to her account Yet though he acted so 
honourably in that affair, and continued in the same upright 
path, there was one* who scrupled not to write, that he pass- 
ed his brother's ashes through a sieve, in search of tlie gold 
that might be melted down. Surely that writer thought him- 

Joliuf Csesar, in his jSnti'Cato, 
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self above being called to account for his pen, as weQ as for 
his sword. 

Upon the expiration of his commission, Cato was honoured 
at his departure, not onhr with the common good wishes for 
his health, and praises of his conduct, but with tears, and the 
most affectionate embraces: the soldiers spread their garments 
in his way, and kissed his hands; instances of esteem which 
few generals met with from the Romans in those times. 

BiCt before he returned to Rome, to apply for a share in the 
administration, he resolved to visit Asia, and see with his own 
eyes the manners, customs, and strength of every province. 
At the same time, he was willing to oblige Deiotarus, king of 
Galatia, who, on account of the engagements of hospitsdity 
that he had entered into with his father, had given him a very 
pressing invitation. 

His manner of travelling was this: — Early in the morning 
he sent his baker and his cook to the place where he intendra 
to lodge the next night. These entered the town in a very 
modest and civil manner, and if they found there no friend or 
acquaintance of Cato or his family, they took up lodgings for 
him, and prepared his supper at an inn, without giving any 
one the least trouble. If there happened to be no inn^ they 
applied to the magistrates for quarters, and were always satis- 
fied with those assigned them. Very often they were not be- 
lieved to be Cato'- jjervaiits, uiit eiiurely disregSr^ed,* be- 
cause they came not to the magistrates in a clamorous and 
threatening manner, insomuch tnat their master arrived be- 
fore they could procure lodgings. It was worse still when 
Cato himself made his appearance, for the townsmen seeing 
him set down on the luggage, without speaking a word, took 
him for a man of a mean and a dastardly spirit Sometimes, 
however, he would send for the magistrates, and say, — 
" Wretches, whv do not you learn a proper hospitality? Yoo 
will not find all that apply to you Catos. Do not then, by 
your ill treatment, give those occasion to exert their authon- 
ty, who only want a pretence to take from you by violence 
what you give with so much reluctance.'' 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humorous adventure. 
When he came to Antioch, he saw a number of people ranged 
in good order without the gates. On one side the way stood 
the young men in their mantles, and on the other the ooys in 
their best attire. Some wore white robes, and had crowns on 
their heads; these were the priests and the magistrates. Cato 
imagining that this magnificent reception was intended to do 

* App^ret senrum hunc ^me dqmiivi pauperis 9useri(^ue,-R-7Virail, JQufitieJk 
ui. 2. 
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him honour, began to be an^ry with his servants, who were 
sent before, for not preventing such a compliment Never- 
theless, he desired his friends to alight, and walked with them 
towards these Antiochians. When they were near enough to 
be spoken to, the master of the ceremonies, an elderly man, 
with a staff and a crown in his hand, addressed himself first to 
Cato, and, without so much as saluting him, asked, — ^^ How 
far Demetrius was behind; and when he might be expected?" 
Demetrius was Pompey's freedman; and as the eyes of all the 
world were then fixed upon Pompey, they paid more respect 
to this favourite of his than he had any right to claim. Cato's 
friends were seized with such a fit of laughter that they could 
not recover themselves as they passed through the crowd. 
Cato himself, in some confusion, cried out, — ^^ Alas poor city!" 
and said not a word more. Afterwards, however, ne used al- 
ways to laugh when he told^the story, 

6ut Pompey took care to* prevent the people of Asia from 
making any more mistakes of this kind for want of knowinjg 
Cato. For Cato, when he came to Ephesus, going to pay his 
respects to Pompey, as his superior in point of age ana digni- 
ty, and as the commander of such great armies; Pompey see- 
ing him at some distance, did not wait to receive him sitting, 
but rose up to meet him, and gave him his hand with ^eat 
cordiality. He said much, too, m commendation of his virtue^ 
while he was present, and spoke more freely in his praise^ 
when he was gone. Every one, after this, paid great attention! 
to Cato; and he was admired for what before had exposed himc 
to contempt; for they could now see that his sedate and subdu-/ 
ed conduct was the effect of his greatness of mind. Besides^ 
it was visible that Pompey's behaviour to him was the conse- 
quence rather of respect than love; and that, though he ex- 
Eressed his admiration of him when present, he was glad when 
e was gone; for the other young Komans that came to see 
him, he pressed much to stay ano^spend some time with him. 
To Cato he gave no such invitation; but, as if he thought him- 
self under some restraint in his proceedings while he staid, 
readily dismissed him. However, amongst all the Romans 
that returned to Rome, to Cato only he recommended his wife 
and. children, who indeed were his relations. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his way strove 
which would do nim most honour, by invitations, entertain- 
ments, and every other mark of regard. On these occasions 
Cato used to desire his friends to look well to him lest he 
should make good the saying of Curio. Curio, who was one 
of his particulaf friends and companions, but disapproved his 
austerity, asked him one day, — ^** Whether he was inclined to 
visit Asia when his time of service was expired?" Cato an- 

35* 
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upon them not only to instruct, but to dictate to them, and 
were, in fact, quaestors themselves. Cato corrected this abuse* 
He applied himself with great vigour to the business, and had 
not only the name and honour, but thoroughly understood all 
that belonged to that department Conseauently, he made use 
of the secretaries only as servants, whicn they really were; 
sometimes correcting wilful abuse, and sometimes the mistakes 
which they made through ignorance. As the license in which 
they had lived had made tliem refractory, and thev hoped to 
secure themselves by flattering the othejr quaestors, they boldly 
withstood Cato. He, therefore, dismissed the principal of 
them, whom he had detected in a fraud in the division of an 
estate. Against another he lodged an indictment for forgery. 
His defence was undertaken by JLutatius Catulus, then censor; 
a man whose authority was not only supported by his high 
office, but still more by his reputation; for, in justice and regu- 
larity of life, he had distinguished himself above all the Ro- 
mans of his time. He was also a friend and favourer of Cato^ 
on account of his upright conduct; yet he opposed him in this 
cause. Perceiving he had not right on his side, he had recourse 
to entreaties; but uato would not suffer him to proceed in that 
manner; and as he did not desist, took occasion to say, — ^ It 
would be a great disgrace for you, Catulus, who are censor and 
inspector of our lives and manners, to be turned out of court 
by my lictors." Catulus gave him a look as if he intended to 
make answer; however, he did not speak: either through anger 
or shame, he went off silent, and greatly disconcerted. Never- 
theless the man was not condemned. As the number of voices 
against him exceeded those for him by one only, Catulus de- 
sired the assistance of Marcus Lollius, Cato's colleague, who 
was prevented by sickness from attending Uie trial; but, upon 
this application, was broueht in a litter into court, and gave 
the determining voice in favour of the defendant Yet Cato 
would not restore him to his employment, or pay him his sti- 
pend; for he considered the partial suffrage of Lollius as a thing 
of no account 

The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, he took the 
direction of the public papers and finances into his own hand. 
By these means, in a little time, he rendered the treasury 
more respectable than the senate itself; and it was commonly 
thought, as well as said, that Cato had given the quaestorship 
all the dignity of the consulate: for, having made it his busi- 
ness to find out all the debts of long standing due to the public. 
and what the public was, indebted to private persons, he settled 
these affairs in such a manner, that the commonwealth could 
no longer either do or suffer any injury in that respect; strict 
ly demanding and insisting on the payment of whatever was 
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owing to the state, and, at the same time, readily and freeljr 
satisfying all who had claims upon it This naturally gunea 
him reverence among the people, when they saw many oblig* 
ed to pay, who hoped never to have been called to acccMin^ 
and many receiving debts which they had given up as des- 
perate, liis predecessors had often, through interest or per- 
suasion, accepted false bills, and pretendecT orders of senate; 
but nothing of that kind escaped Cato. There was one order 
in particular, which he suspected to be forged; and though it 
had many witnesses to support it, he would not allow it till 
the consuls came and declared it upon oath. 

There was a number of assassins employed in the last pro- 
scription, to whom Sylla had ^ven twelve thousand draehma» 
for each head they brought him. These were looked upon 
by all the world as the most execi able villains; yet no man 
had ventured to take vengeance on them. Cato, however, 
summoned all who had received the public money for such 
unjust services, and made them refund; mveighine, at the same 
time, with equal reason and severity, against their impious 
and abominable deeds. Those wretches, thus disgraced, and, 
as it were, prejudged, were afterwards indicted for murder be- 
fore the judges, who punished them as they deserved. All 
ranks of people rejoiced at these executions: thev thought they 
siw the tyranny rooted out with these men, and Sylla nimself 
capitally punished in the death of his ministers. 

The people were also delighted with his indefatigable dili- 
gence; for he always came to the treasury before his coUes^es, 
and was the last that left it There was no assembly of the 
people, or meeting of the senate, which he did not attend, in 
order to keep a watchful eye upon all partial remissions of 
fines and duties, and all unreasonable grants. Thus having 
cleared the exchequer of informers, ana all such vermin, and 
filled it with treasure, he showed that it is possible for a go- 
vernment to be rich without oppressing the subject At first 
this conduct of his was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but 
in time it came to be agreeable; because, by refusing to ^ve 
away any of the public money, or to make any partial deter- 
mination, he stood the rage of disappointed avarice for them 
all; and, to the importunity of solicitation, they would answer, 
that they could do nothing without the consent of Cato. 

The last day of his office he was conducted home by almost 
the whole body of citizens. But, by the way, he was inform- 
ed, that some of the principal men in Rome, who had great 
influence upon Marceilus, were besieging him in the treasury, 
and pressing him to make out an order for sums which thev 
pretended to be due to them. Marceilus from his childhood, 
was a friend of Cato's, and a good quaestor, while he acted with 
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him; but when he acted alone, he was too much influenced by 
personal re^rds for petitioners, and by a natural inclination 
to oblige. t)ato, therefore, immediately turned back, and find- 
ing Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out the order, 
he called for the registers and erased it; Marcellus all the 
while standing by in silence. Not content with this, he took 
him out of the treasury, and led him to his own house. Mar- 
cellus, however, did not complain, either then or afterwards, 
but continued the same friendship and intimacy with him to 
the last ^\ 

After the time of his quaestorship was expired, Cato kept a 
watchful eye upon the treasury. He had nis servants there / 
daily minuting down the proceedings; and he spent much 
time himself in perusing the public accounts from the time of 
Sylla to his own; a copy of which he ha(^ purchased for five . 
talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, he was the 
first to give his attendance, and the last to withdraw; and of- 
tentimes, while the rest were slowly assembling, he would sit 
down and read, holding his gown before his book; nor would 
he ever be out of town when a house was callea. Pompey 
finding that, in all his unwarrantable attempts, he must nnd 
a severe and inexorable opponent in Cato, when he had a point 
of that kind to carry, threw in his way either the cause of' 
some friend to nlead, or arbitratiGii, or otnef busine;; to ;^^ 
tend to. But Cato soon perceived the snare, and rejected all 
the applications of his friends; declaring that, when the senate 
was to sit, he would never undertake any other business. For 
his attention to the concerns of government was not, like that 
of some others, guided by the views of honour or profit, nor 
left to chance or humour; but he thought a good citizen ought to 
be as solicitous about the public as a bee is about her hive. For 
this reason, he desired his friends, and others with whom he 
had connections in the provinces, to give him an account of 
the edicts, the important decisions, and all the principal busi- 
ness transacted there. 

He made a point of it to oppose Clodius the seditious de- 
magogue, who was always proposing some dangerous law, or 
some change in the constitution, or accusing the priests and 
vestals to the people. Fabia Terentia, sister to Cicero's wife, 
and one of the vestals, was impeached among the rest, and in 
danger of being condemned. But Cato defended the cause of 
these injured people so well, that Clodius was forced to with- 
draw in great confusion, and leave the city. When Cicero 
came to thank him for his service, he said^ — ^^ You mustjkhank 
your country, whose utility is the spring that guides all mf 
actions." 

Vol., III. 3G 
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His reputation came to be so great, that a certain orator, in 
a cause where only one witness was produced, said to the 
judges, — ^*' One man's evidence is not sufficient to go by, not 
even if it was Cato's/' It grew, indeed into a kind of proverb, 
when people were speaking of strange and incredible things, 
; to say, — '' I would not believe such a thing, though i^jwere 
affirmed by Cato." 

A man profuse in his expenses, and in all respects of a 
worthless cnaracter, taking upon him one day to spieak in the 
senate in praise of temperance and sobriety, Amnseus rose up 
and said, — ^^'Who can endure to hear a man who eats and drinks 
like Crassus, and builds like Lucullus, pretend to talk here 
like Cato?'* Hence, others, who were dissolute and abandoned 
in their lives, but preserved a gravity and austerity in their 
discourse, came, by wa}r of ridicule, to be called CkUos, 

His friends advised him to offer himself for the tribuneship; 
but he thought it was not yet time. He said, — ^^ He looked 
upon an office of such power and authority, as a violent medi- 
cme, which ought not to be used except in cases of great neces- 
sity." As, at that time, he had no public business to engage 
him, he took his books and philosophers with him, and set out 
for Lucania, where he had lands and an agreeable country re- 
treat. By the way he met with a number of horses, carriages, 
and servants, which he found to belong to Metellus Nepos, 
who was going to Rome to apply for the tribuneship. This 
put him to a stand: he remained some time in deep thought, 
and then gave his people orders to turn back. To nis friends, 
who weresurpised at this conduct, — ^^ Know ye not," said lie, 
" that Metellus is formidable even in his stupidity? But re- 
member, that he now follows the counsels of Pompey; that the 
state lies prostrate before him; and that he will mil upon and 
crush it with the force of a thunderbolt Is this then a time 
for the pursuit of rural amusements? Let us rescue our liber- 
ties, or die in their defence!" Upon the remonstrance of his 
friends, however, he proceeded to his farm; artd, after a short 
stay there, returned to the city. He arrived in the evening, 
and early next morning went to the /orwrw, as a candidate for 
the tribuneship, in opposition to Metellus; for to oppose is the 
nature of that office, and its power is chiefly negative; inso- 
much, that the dissent of a single voice is suAcient to dis- 
annul a measure in which the whole assembly beside has con- 
curred. 

Cato was at first attended only by a small number of his 
friends; but when his intentions were made known, he was 
immediately surrounded by men of honour and virtue, the rest 
pf hfs acquaintan'^e, who gave him the strongest encourage- 
ment, and solicited him to apply for the tribuneship, not as it 
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might imply a favour conferred on himself, but as it would 
be an honour and an advantage to his fellow-citizens: observ- 
ing, at the same time, that though it had been frequently in his 
power to obtain this office without the trouble of opposition, 
yet he now stepped forth, regardless, not only of that trouble, 
but even of personal danger, wfaen the liberties of his country 
were at stake. Such was the zeal and eagerness of the people 
that pressed around him, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
he made his way to the /orum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus amongst the rest, he 
observed that great corruption had crept into the consular- 
elections. On this subject he gave a severe charge to the peo-( 
pie, which he concluded by affirming on oath, ttiat he would > 
prosecute every one th^ should offend in that way. He took 
care, however, that Silanus,* who had married his sister Ser- 
vilia, should be excepted. But against Mursena, who, by 
means of bribery, had carried the consulship at the same time 
with Silanus, he laid an information. By the laws of Rome, 
the person accused has power to set a guard upon him who 
lays the information, that he may have no opportunity of sup- 
porting a false accusation by private machinations before his 
trial. \Vhen the person that was appointed Muraena's officer 
on this occasion, ooserved the liberal and candid conduct of 
Cato, that he sought only to support his information by fair 
and open evidence, he was so struck with the excellence and 
dignity of his character, that he would frequently wait upon 
him in theybrum,or at his house, and, after inquiring whetner 
he should proceed that day in the business of tne information, 
if Cato answered in the negative, he made no scruple of leav- 
ing him. When the trial came on, Cicero, who was then con- 
sul, and Muraena's advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, 
threw out many pleasant things against the Stoics, and their 
paradoxical philosophy. This occasioned no small mirth 
amongst the judges; upon which Cato only observed with a 
smile to those who stood next him, that Rome had indeed a 
most laughable consul. t Mursena acted a very prudent part 
with regard to Cato; for, though acquitted of the charge he 

* From this passage it should seem that Plutarch supposed Cato to be ca» 
pable of sacrificing to family connections. But the mult lies rather in the 
historian than in me tribune. For is it to be supposed, that the rind virtue 
of Cato should descend to the most obnoxious circumstances of predilection? 
It is not possible to have a stronger instance of his integrity, than his refus- 
ing the alliance of Pompey the (Sreat; though that refusu was impolitic, and 
attended vnih bad consequences to ihe state. 

f The French and English translators have it, apkasant consul. But that 
does not convey the sarcasm that Cato meant Bidieuium est, quod risum 
fmL 
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had brought against him, he nevertheless consulted him on all 
occasions of importance during his consulship; respected him 
for his sense and virtue, and made use of his counsels In the ad- 
ministration of government: for Cato, on the bench, was the 
most ricid dispenser of justice; though, in private society, he 
was afiaole and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the consulship of Cicero, 
he supported the supreme magistrate in a verv seasonable 
manner, by many excellent measures during the turbulent 
times of Catiline. It is well known, that this man meditat^ 
nothing less than a total subversion of the Roman state; and 
that, by the spirited counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was 
obliged to fly from Rome without effecting his purpose. But 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and the rest of tlpe conspirators, after re- 
proaching Catiline for his timidity, and the feebleness of his 
enterprises, resolved to distinguish themselves at least more 
effectually. Their scheme was nothing less than to bum the 
city, and destroy the empire, by the revolt of the colonies and 
foreign wars. Upon the discovery of this conspiracy, Cicero, 
as we have observed in his life, called a council; and the first 
that spoke was Silanus. He save it as his opinion, that the 
conspirators should be punished with the utmost rigour. This 
opinion was adopted oy the rest, till it came to Caesar. This 
eloquent man, consistent with whose ambitious principles it 
was rather to encourage than to suppress any threatening inno- 
vations, urged, in his usual persuasive manner, the propriety 
of allowing the accused the privilege of trial; and that the con- 
spirators should only be taken into custody. The senate, who 
were under apprehensions from the people, thought it pru- 
dent to come into this measure; and even Silanus retracted, 
and declared he thought of nothing more than imprisonment, 
that being the most rigorous punishment a citizen of Rome 
could suner. 

This change of sentiments in those who spoke first, was fol- 
lowed by the rest, who all gave into milder measures: hut 
Cato, who was of a contrary opinion, defended that opinion 
with the greatest vehemence, eloquence, and energy. . He re- 
proached Silanus for his pusillanimity in changing his resolu- 
tion. He attacked Caesar, and charged him with a secret de- 
sign of subverting the government, under the plausible appear- 
ance of mitigating speeches and a humane conduct, of intimi- 
dating the senate, by the same means, even in a case where he 
had to fear for himself, and wherein he might think himself 
happy, if he could be exempted from every imputation and 
suspicion of guilt He who had openly and daringly attempt- 
ed to rescue from justice the enemies of the state, and ^own, 
that so far from having any compassion for his country, when 
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on the brink of destruction, he could even pit^ and plead for the 
wretches, the unnatural wretches, that meditated its ruin, and 
grieve that their punishment should prevent their design. 
This, it is said, is the only oration of Cato that is extant Cice- 
ro had selected a number of the swiftest writers; whom he had 
tailght the art of abbreviating words by characters, and had 
them in different parts of the senate-house. Before his con- 
sulate they had no short-hand writers. Cato carried his point; 
and it was decreed, agreeably to his opinion, that the conspi- 
rators should suffer capital punishment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate picture of the 
mind and manners of Cato, the least circumstance that may 
contribute to mark them should not escape our notice. While 
he was warmly contesting his point with Caesar, and the eyes 
of the whole senate were upon the disputants, it is said, that a 
billet was brought in, and delivered to Caesar. Cato immedi- 
atel}^ suspected, and charged him with some traitorous design: 
and it was moved in the senate, that the billet should be read 
publicly. Caesar delivered it to Cato, who stood near him; and 
the latter had no sooner cast his eye upon it, than he perceiv 
ed it to be the hand of his own sister, Servilia, who was pas- 
sionately in love with Caesar, by whom she had been debauch 
ed. He, therefore, threw it back to Caesar, saying, — ^^ Take 
it, you sot,'' and went on with his discourse. Cato was always 
unfortunate amongst the women. This Servilia was infamous 
for her commerce with Caesar, and his other sister, Servilia, 
was in still worse repute; for though married to Lucullus, one 
of the first men in Rome, by whom she also had a son, she 
was divorced for her insufferable irregularitiefei. But what was 
most distressful to Cato, was, that the conduct of his own wife, 
Attilia, was by no means unexceptionable; and that, after hav- 
ing brought him two children, he was obliged to part with her. 

Upon iiis divorce from Attilia, he married Marcia, the 
daughter of Philip; a woman of good character; but this part 
of date's life, like the plots in the drama, is involved and in- 
tricate. Thraseas, upon the authority of Munatius, Cato's par- 
ticular friend, who lived under the same roof with him, gives 
us this account of the matter: — ^Amongst the friends and fol- 
lowers of Cato, some made a more open profession of their 
sentiments than others. Amongst these was Quintus Horten- 
sius, a man of great dignity and politeness. Not contented 
merely with the friend^ip of Cato, he was desirous of a fami- 
ly alliance with him;* and for this purpose, he scrupled not to 
request that his daughter, Portia, who was already married to 
Bibulus, by whoip she had two children, might be lent to him 
as a fruitful soil for the purpose of propagation. The tiling it- 
self, he owned, was uncommon, but by no means unnatur^ or 

Vol. III. 36 
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improper; for why should a woman in the flower of her age^ 
eitner continue useless, till she is past child-hearing, or over- 
burden her husband with too large a family? The mutual use 
of women, he added, in virtuous families, would not only in- 
crease a virtuous offspring, but strengthen and exteqd the con- 
nections of society. Moreover, if Bibulus should be unwill- 
ing wholly to give up his wife, she should be restored after 
she had done him the honour of an alliance to Cato by her 
pregnancy. Cato answered, that he had the greatest r^pird 
for the friendship of Hortensius, but could not think of his ap- 
plication for another man's wife. Hortensius, however, would 
not give up here; but when he could not obtain Cato's daugh- 
ter, he applied for his wife, saying, that she was yet a youne 
woman, and Cato's family already large enough. He could 
not possibly make this request upon a supposition that Cato had 
no regard tor his wife; for she was at that very time pregnant 
Notwithstanding, the latter, when he observed the violent in 
clination Hortensius had to be allied to him, did not absolute 
ly refuse him; but said it was necessary to consult Marcia's fa- 
ther, Philip, on the occasion. Philip, therefore, was applied 
to, and his daughter was espoused to Hortensius in the pre- 
sence, and with the consent of Cato. These circumstances are 
not related in the proper order of time; but speaking of Cato's 
connection with the women, I was led to mention them. 

When the conspirators were executed, and Csesar, who, on 
account of his calumnies in the senate, was obliged to throw 
luniself on the people, had infused a spirit of insurrection into 
the worst and lowest of the citizens, (5ato being apprehensive 
of the consequences, engaged the senate to appease the multi- 
tude by a free gift of corn. This cost twelve nundred and fifty 
talents a year; out it had the desired effect* 

Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, held seve^ 
ral seditious meetings, and published an edict, that Pompey 
should bring his troops into Italy, under the pretext of savmg 
the city from the attempts of Catiline. Such was the pretence; 
])ut his real design was to give up the state into the nands of 
Pompey. 

Upon the meeting of the senate, Cato, instead of treating 
Metellus with his usual asperity, expostulated with great mild- 
ness, and had even recourse to entreaty, intimating, at the 
same time, that' his family had ever stooa in the interest of the 

* This is almost one-third more than the sum said to have been expend- 
ed in the same distribution in the Life of Cxsar; and even there it is incredi- 
bly lar^. But whatever might be the expense, the poUcy was bad; for 
nothing so effeetufilly weakens the hands of government as this method of 
bribing the populace, and treating them as injudicious nunes do fiowaxd 
children. 
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nobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato's mildness to his fears, 
was the more insolent on that account, and most audaciously 
asserted, that he would carry his purpose into execution whe- 
ther the senate would or not. The voice, the air, the attitude 
of Cato, were changed in a moment; and with all the force ol 
eloquence, he declared, — '' That while he was living, Pompey 
should never enter armed into the city." The senate neither 
approved of the conduct of Cato nor of Metellus. The latter 
they considered as a desperate and profligate madman, who had 
no other aim than that of general destruction and confusion. 
The virtue of Cato they looked upon as a kind of enthusiasm j 
which would ever lead him to arm in the cause of justice and 
the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edict, a number of 
aliens, gladiators and slaves, armed by Metellus, appeared in 
the forum. He was also followed by several of the commons, 
who wanted to introduce Pompey, in hopes of a revolution; 
and his hands were strengthened bv the prsetorial power of 
Caesar. Cato, on the other hand, had the principal citizens on 
his side: but they were rather sharers in the injury than aux- 
iliaries in the removal of it. The danger to which he was ex- 
posed, was now so great, that his family was under the utmost 
concern. The greatest part of his friends and relations came 
to his house in Uie evenmg, and passed the night without ei- 
ther eating or sleeping. His wife and sisters bewailed their 
misfortunes with tears, while he himself passed the evening, 
with the utmost confidence and tranquillity, encouraging the 
rest to imitate his example. He supped arid went to rest as 
usual, and slept soundly till he was waked by his colleague 
Minutius Thermus. . He went to the ybrtim, accompanied dv 
few, but met by many, who advised him to take care of his 
person. When he saw the temple of Castor surrounded by 
armed men, the steps occupied by gladiators, and Metellus 
himself seated on an eminence with Caesar, turning to his 
friends, — '^ Which," said he, " is most contemptible, the savage 
disposition, or the cowardice of him who brings such an army 
against a man who is naked and unarmed." Upon this, he 
proceeded to the place with Thermus. Those that occupied the 
steps fell back to make way for him, but would suffer no one 
else to pass. Munatiusonly, with some difficulty he drew along 
with him; and as soon as he entered, he took his seat between 
Caesar and Metellus, that he might by that means prevent their 
discourse. This embarrassed them not a little; and what added 
totheir perplexity, was the countenance and approbation that 
Cato met with from all the honest men that were present, who, 
while they admired his firm and steady spirit, so strongly 
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Imarked in his aspect, encouraged him to persevere in the cause 
!of liberty, and mutually agreed to support him. 

Metellus, encaged at this, proposea to read the edict. Cato 
put in his negative; and that having no effect, he wrested it 
out of his hand. Metellus then attempted to speak it from 
memory; but Thermus prevented him by puttine his hand 
upon his mouth. When he found this inenectuaf, and per- 
ceived that the people were gone over to the opposite ps^rty, 
he ordered his armed men to make a riot, and throw the whole 
into confusion. Upon this the people dispersed, and Cato was 
left alone, exposed to a storm of sticks and stones. But Mu- 
raena, though the former had so lately an information against 
him, would not desert him. He defended him with bis gown 
from the dsinger to which he was exposed, entreated the mob 
to desist from their violence, and at length carried him off in 
his arms into the temple of Castor. When Metellus found 
the benches deserted, and the adversary put to the rout, he 
imagined he had gained his point, and aeain very modestly 
proceeded to confirm the edict The adversary, however, 
quickly rallied, and advanced with shouts of the greatest 
courage and confidence. Metcllus's party, supposing that by 
some means they had got arms, was thrown into confusion, 
and immediately took to flight Upon the dispersion of thcsK, 
Cato came forward, and by his encouragement and applause, 
established a considerable party asainst Metellus. The aenatCL 
too, voted that Cato should, at sll events, be supported; and 
that an edict, so pregnant with every thing that was pemieioos 
to order and good government, and had even a tendency to 
civil war, should be opposed with the utmost vigour. 

Metellus still maintained his resolution; but finding his 
friends intimidated by the unconquered spirit of Cato, he 
came suddenly into the open court, assembled the people, said 
every thing that he thought might render Cato odious to 
them; and declared, that he would nave nothing to do with the 
arbitrary principles of that man, or his conspiracy against 
Pompey, whose disgrace Rome might one day have severe 
occasion to repent 

Upon this he immediately set off for Asia, to carry an ae* 
count of these matters to Pompey. And Cato, by ridding the 
commonwealth of this troublesome tribune, and crushing, as 
it were, in him, the growing power of Pompey, obtainedthe 
highest reputation. But what made him still more popular, 
was his prevailing on the senate to desist from their purpose 
of voting Metellus infamous, and divesting him of the magia- 
tracy. His humanity and moderation in not insultine a yiQ* 
quished enemy, were admired by the people in general^ whilH 
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men of political sagacity could see that he thought it prudent 
not to provoke Pompey too much. 

Soon afterward, Lucullus returned from the war, which 
heing concluded by Pompey, gave that general, in some mea- 
sure, the laurels: and beinfi^ obnoxious to the people, throueh 
the impeachment of Caius Memmius, who opposed i^im more 
from a view of making his court to Pompey than any personal 
hatred, he was in danger of losing his triumphs. Cato, how- 
ever, partly because Lucullus was allied to nim by marrying 
his daughter Servilia, and partly because he thought the pro* 
ceedines unfair, opposed Memmius, and by that means ex- 
posed himself to great obloquy. But though divested of his 
tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had full credit 
enough to banish Memmius from the courts, and from the 
lists. Lucullus,' therefore, having obtained his triumph, at- 
tached himself to Cato, as to the strongest bulwark against the 
power of Pompey. When this great man returned from the 
war, confident of his interest at Rome, from the magnificent 
reception he every where met with, he scrupled not to send a 
requisition to the senate, that they would defer the election of 
consuls till his arrival, that he might support Piso. Whilst 
thev were in doubt about the matter, Cato, not because he was 
under any concern about deferring the election, but that he 
might intercept the hopes and attempts of Pompey, remon- 
strated against the measure, and carried it in the negative. 
Pompey was not a little disturbed at this; and concluding, that 
if Cato were his enemy he would be the greatest obstacle to 
his designs, he sent for his friend Munatius, and commissioned 
him to demand two of Cato^s nieces in marriage; the elder for 
himself, and the younger for his son. Some say that they were 
not Cato's nieces, but his daughters. Be that as it may, when 
Munatius opened his commission to Cato, in the presence of 
his wife and sisters, the women were not a little delighted with 
the splendour of the alliance. But Cato, without a mementos 
hesitation, answered, — " Go, Munatius; go, and tell Pompey, 
that Cato is not to be caught in a female snare. Tell him, at 
the same time, that I am sensible of the honour he docs me; 
and whilst he continues to act as he ought to do, I shall have 
that friendship for him which is superior to affinity; but I will 
never give hostages against my country to the glory of Pom- 
pey.^^ The women, as it is natural to suppose, were chagrin- 
ed: and even the friends of Cato blamed the severity of his 
answer. But Pompey soon after gave him an opportunity of 
vindicating his conduct, by open oribery in a consular elec- 
tion: — ^^ l^u see now," said Cato to the women, " what would 
have been the conseauence of my alliance with Pompey. I 
should have had my snare ia all the aspersions that are thrown 
Vol.111. 3H 36* 
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upon him." And they owned that he had acted right How 
ever, if one ought to judee from the event, it is clear that Cato 
did wrone in rejecting the alliance of Pompey. By 8u£Esring 
it to devolve to Caesar, the united power of^ those two great 
men went near to overturn the Roman empire. The com- 
monwealth it effectually destroyed. But this would never 
have heen the case, had not Cato, to whom the slighter faults 
of Pompey were obnoxious, suffered him, by thus strengthen- 
ing his hands, to commit greater crimes. These consequences^ 
however, were only impending at the period under our review. 
When Lucullus had a dispute with Pompey concerning their 
institutions in Pontus, ^for each wanted to confirm his own, as 
the former was evidently injured,) he had the support of CaU^ 
while Pompey, his junior m the senate, in order to increase 
his popularity, proposed the Agrarian law in favour of the 
army. Cato opposed it, and it was rejected; in consequence 
of which Pompey attached himself to CTlodius, the most violent 
and factious of the tribunes; and much about the same time 
contracted his alliance with Caesar, to which Cato, in some 
measure, led the way. The thing was thus: — Caesar, on his 
return from Spain, was at once a candidate for the consulship. 
and demanded a triumph. But as the laws of Rome required 
that those who sue for the supreme magistracy should sue in 

Eerson, and those who triumph should oe without the walls, 
e petitioned the senate that he might be allowed to sue for 
the consulship by proxy. The senate, in general, agreed to 
oblige Caesar; and when Cato, the only one that opposcMl it, 
found this to be the case, as soon as it came to his turn, he 
spoke the whole day long, and thus prevented the doing of 
any business. Caesar, therefore, gave up the afiair of the 
triumph, entered the city, and applied at once for the consul- 
ship and the interest of rompey. As soon as he was appointed 
consul he married Julia; and as they had both entered into a 
league against the commonwealth, one proposed the laws for 
the distribution of lands amongst the poor, and the other se- 
conded the proposal. Lucullus and Cicero, in conjunction 
with Bibulus the other consul, opposed it But Cato in par- 
ticular, who suspected the pernicious consequences of Caesar's 
connection with Pompey, was strenuous against the motion^ 
and said it was not the distribution of lands that he feared so 
much, as the rewards which the cajolers of the people might 
expect from their favours. 

In this, not only the senate agreed with him, but many of 
the people too, who were reasonably offended by the uncon- 
stitutional conduct of Caesar. For whatever the most violent 
and the maddest of the tribunes profXMed for the pleasure of 
the mob, Caesar, to pay an abject court to them, ratified bjr ikm 
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consular authority. When he found his motion, therefore, 
likely to be overruled, his party had recourse to violence, 
pelted Bibulus the consul witn dirt, and broke the rods of his 
iictors. At length, when darts began to be thrown, and many 
were wounded, the rest of the senate fled as fast as ]>ossible out 
of the forum. Cato was the last that left it; and as he walked 
slowly along, he frequently looked back, and execrated the 
wickedness and madness of the people. The Agrarian law, 
therefore, was not only passed, but they obliged the whole 
senate to take an oath that they would confirm and support it; 
and those that should refuse were sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. Necessity brought most of them into the measure; for 
they remembered the example of Metellus,^ who was banished 
for refusing to comply, in a similar instance, with the people* 
Cato was solicited by the tears of the female part of hisfamily, 
and the entreaties of his friends, to yield and take the oath. 
But what principally induced him, was the remonstrances and 
expostulations of Cicero; who represented to liim, that there 
might not be so much virtue, as he imagined, in one man's 
dissenting from a decree that was established by the rest of 
the senate; that to expose himself to certain danger, without 
even the possibility of producing any good effect, was perfect 
insanity; and, what was still worse, to leave the commonwealth, 
for which he had undergone so many toils, to the mercy of 
innovators and usurpers, would look as if he were weary, at 
least, of his patriotic labours. Cato, he added, might do with- 
out Rome, but Rome could not do without Cato: his friends 
could not do without him; himself could not dispense with his 
assistance and support, while the audacious Clodious, by means 
of his tribunitial authority, was forming the most dangerous 
machinations against him. fiv these and the like remon- 
strances, solicited at home and in iheforumj Cato, it is said, 
was with difiRculty prevailed on to take the oath; and that, his 
friend Favonius excepted, he was the last that took it 

Elated with this success, Caesar proposed another act for 
distributing'almost the whole province of Campania amongst 
the poor. Cato alone opposed it; and, though Caesar dragged 
him from the bench, and conveyed him to prison, he omitted 
not, nevertheless, to speak as he passed in defence of liberty, 
to enlarge upon the consequences of the act, acTd to exhort the 
citizens to put a stop to such proceedings. The senate, with 
heavv hearts, followed Cato, and all the virtuous part of the 
people, with silent indignation. Caesar was not inattentive 
to tne public diseonteat that this proceeding occasioned: but 
ambitiously expecting some concessions on the part of Cato, 

* Metettus Numidicot. 
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he proceeded to conduct him to prison. At length, howeyer, 
when he found these expectations vain, unahle any longer to 
support the shame to which this conduct exposed him, he in- 
structed one of the tribunes to rescue him from his officers. 
The people, notwithstanding, brought into his interest by 
these public distributions, voted him the province of Illyn- 
cum and all Gaul, together with four legions for the space of 
five years; though Cato foretold them, at the same time, that 
they were voting a tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They 
moreover createa Clodius, contrary to the laws, (for he was 
of the patrician order,) a tribune of the people; because they 
knew he would, in every respect, accede to their wishes with 
regard to the banishment of Cicero. Calpurnius Piso, the fa- 
ther of Caesar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius,* a bosom friend of 
Fompey's, as we are told by those who knew him best, they 
created consuls. 

Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and had 
jgained one part of the people by favour, and the other by fear, 
fstill they were afraid of Cato. They remembered the pains it 
cost them to overbear him, and that the violent and compul- 
sive measures they had recourse to, did them but little honour. 
Clodius, too, saw that he could not distress Cicero while sup- 
ported by Cato; yet this was his great object; and upon his 
entering on his tribunitial office, he had an interview with Cato; 
when, after paying him the compliment of being the honestest 
man in Rome, he proposed to him, as a testimony of his sin- 
cerity, the government of Cyprus; an appointment which, he 
said, had been solicited by many. Cato answered, that far 
from being a favour, it was a treacherous scheme and a dis- 
grace; upon which Clodius fiercely replied, — ^^ If it is not 
your pleasure to go, it is mine that you shall go.'' And say- 
ing this, he went immediately to the senate, and procuredfa 
decree for Cato's expedition. Yet he neither supplied him 
with a vessel, a soldier, or a servant, two secretaries excepted, 
one of whom was a notorious thief, and the other a client of 
his own. Besides, as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppo- 
sition of Ptolemy were not a sufficient task for him, he or- 
dered him likewise to restore the Byzantine exiles. But his 
view in all this was to keep Cato as long as possible out of 
Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who was at the 
same time closely hunted by Clodius, by no means to involve 

* Plutarch does not mean to represent this fViendship in any {ayomible 
lig^ht. The character of Gabinius was despicable in ereiy respect* as ap> 
pears from Cicero's oration for Sextius. 
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his country in a civil war, but to yield to the necessity of the 
times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he sent before him 
to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemy in such a manner that 
he yielded without coming to blows: for Cato gave him to un- 
derstand that he should not live in a poor or aoject condition, 
but that he should be appointed hign priest to the Paphian 
Venus.* While this was negotiating, Cato stopped at Rhodes, 
at once waiting for Ptolemjrs answer, and making prepara- 
tions for the reduction of the island. 

In the meantime, Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who had left 
Alexandria upon some quarrel witn his subjects, was on his 
way to Rome, in ord^r to solicit his re-establishment from 
Caesar and Pompey; by means of the Roman arms. Being in- 
formed that Cato was at Rhodes, he sent to him, in hopes that 
he would wait upon him. When his messenger arrived, Cato, 
who then happened to have taken physic, told him, that if 
Ptolemy wanted to see him, he might come himself. When 
he came, Cato neither went forward to meet him, nor did he 
so much as rise from his seat, but saluted him as he would do 
a common person, and carelessly bade him sit down. Ptole- 
my was somewhat hurt by it at first, and surprised to meet 
with such a supercilious severity of manners in a man of Cato's 
mean dress and appearance. However, when he entered into 
conversation with him concerning his affairs, when he heard 
his free and nervous eloquence, ne was easily reconciled to 
him. Cato, it seems, blamed his impolitic application to Rome; 
represented to him the happiness he had left; and that he was 
about to expose himself to toils, the plagues of attendance^ 
and, what was still worse, to the avarice of the Roman chiefs, 
which the whole kingdom of Egypt, converted into money, 
could not satisfy. He advised him to return with his fleet, 
and be reconciled to his people, offering him at the same time 
his attendance and mediation; and Ptolemy, restored by his 
representations, as it were, from insanity to reason, admired 
the discretion and sincerity of Cato, and determined to follow 
his advice. His friends,, nevertheless, brought him back to 
his former measures; but he was no sooner at the door of oua 

* This appointment seems to be but a poor exchange for a kingdom: bat 
when it is remembered that, in the Pag^n theology, the priests ot the gods 
were not inferior in digfnit^ to prinoes, and that most of tnem were of royal 
families; — when it is considered in what high reputation the Paphian Venua. 
stood among the ancients, and what a hicratire as well as honourable office 
that of her priests must have been, occasioned by the offerings of the prpdii 
gious concotn^e of people who came annually to pay their devotions at her 
temple, it will be thought that Ptolemy made no bad bargain for bis littler 
island. 
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of the ma^strates of Rome, than he repented of his folly, and 
blamed himself for rejecting the virtuous counsel of Cato, as 
for disobeying the oracle of a god. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato's good stars would have it, 
took himself ofi* by poison. As he was said to have left a full 
treasury, Cato being determined to go himself to Byzantium, 
sent his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, because he had not suffi-* 
cient confidence in Canidius: wnen the exiles were reconciled 
to the rest of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byzantium, 
he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he found the royal furniture 
very magnificent in the articles of vessels, tables, jewels, and 

furple; 3l which were to be converted into ready money. 
n the management of this afiair, he was very exact, attended 
at the sales, took the accounts himself, and brought every ar 
tide to the best market. Nor would he trust to the common 
custom of sa}e-factors, auctioneei's, bidders, or even his own 
friends; but had private conferences with the purchasers, in 
which he urged them to bid higher, so that every thing went 
ofi* at the greatest rate. By this means, he gave offence to 
many of his friends, and almost implacably af^onted his par- 
ticular friend Munatius. Caesar, too, in his oration aeamst 
him, availed himself of this circumstance, and treated him 
very severely. Munatius, however, tells us, that this under- 
standing was not so much occasioned bj Cato's distrust, as 
by his neglect of him, and by his own jealousy of Canidius: 
for Munatius wrote memoirs of Cato, which Thraseas has 
chiefly followed. He tells us, that he was amongst the last 
that arrived at Cyprus, and, by that means, found nothing bat 
the refuse of the lod^^ings; that he went to Cato's apartments, 
and was refused admittance, because Cato was privately con- 
certing something with Canidius; and that when he modestly 
complained of this conduct, he received a severe answer from 
Cato, who observed, with Theophrastus, that too nyuch love 
was frequently the occasion of hatred; and that he, beeause 
of the strength of his attachment to him, was angry at the 
slightest inattention. He told him, at the same time, that he 
made use of Canidius as a necessary agent, and because he had 
more confidence in him than in the rest,* having found him 
honest, though he had been there from the first, and had op- 
portunities of being otherwise. This conversation, which he 
Jiad in private with Cato, the latter, he informs us, related to 
Canidius; and when this came to his knowledge, he would 
neither attend at Cato's entertainments, nor, though called 
upon, assist at his councils. Cato, threatening to punish him 
for disobedience, and as is usual to take a pledge from him,* 

* When a magistrate refused a summons to the senate or public cocmeili 
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■itunatius paid no regard to it^ but sailed for Rome, and long 
etained his resentment. Upon Cato^s return, bv means of 
Marcia, who at that time lived with her husband, he and Mu- 
natius were both invited to sup with Barca. Cato, who came 
in after the rest of the company had taken their places, asked 
where he should take his place? Barca answered, where he 
pleased. " Then," said he, "I will take my place by Muna- 
tius." He, therefore, took his place next him, but he showed 
him no other marks of friendship during supper: afterwards, 
however, at the request of Marcia, Cato wrote to him that he 
should be glad to see him. He, therefore, waited on him at 
his own house, and being entertained by Marcia till the rest 
of the morning visiters were gone, Cato came in and embraced 
him with great kindness. We have dwelt upon these little 
circumstances the longer, as, in our opinion, they contribute 
no less than more public and important actions, towards the 
clear delineation of manners and characters. 

Cato in his expedition had acquired near seven thousand 
talents of silver, and being under some apprehensions on ac- 
count of the length of his voyage, he provided a number of 
vessels that would hold two talents and five hundred drachmas 
a-piece. To each of these he tied a long cord, at the end of 
which was fastened a long piece of cork, so that if any mis- 
fortune should happen to the ship that contained them, those 
buoys might mark the spot where they lay. The whole trea- 
sure, however, except a very little, was conveyed with safety. 
Yet his two books of accounts, which he kept very .accurate, 
were both lost; one by shipwreck with his ireedman Philar- 
gyrus, and the other by fire at Corcyra; for the sailors, on ac- 
count of the coldness of the weather, kept fires in the tents by 
night, and thus the misfortune happened. This troubled Cato, 
though Ptolemy's servants, whom he had brought over with 
him, were sufficient vouchers for his conduct against enemies 
and informers: for he did not intend these accounts merelv as 
a proof of his honesty, but to recommend the same kind of 
accuracy and industry to others. 

As soon as his arrival wiUi the fleet was notified in Rome, 
the magistrates, the priests, the whole senate, and multitudes 
of the people,* went oown to the river to meet him, and cover- 
ed both its banks, so that his reception was something like a tri- 
umph. Yet there was an ill-timed haughtiness in his conduct; 
for though the consuls and praetors came to wait upon him, he 
did not so much as attempt to make the shore where iixey 
were, but rowed carelessly along in a royal six-oared galley, 

the penalty was to take some piece of furniture out of his house, uid to keep 
it till he should attend. This they cidled pignora capen^ 
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and did not land till he came into port with his whole fleet 
The people, however, were struck with admiration at the vast 
quantity of money that was carried along the streets, and the 
senate, m full assembly, bestowed the highest encomiums upon 
him, and voted him a praetorship extraordinary,* and the nght 
of attending at the public shows in aprastextaf or purple-bor- 
dered gown. But these honours he thought proper to decline. 
At the same time he petitioned that they would grant his free- 
dom to Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy's, m favour of whose di- 
ligence and fidelity he gave his own testimony. Philip, the 
father of Marcia, was consul at that time, and his colleasue 
respected Cato no less for his virtue, than Philip might for nis 
alliance; so that he had in some measure the whole consular 
interest in his hands. When Cicero returned from that exUe 
to which hk had been sentenced by Clodius, his influence was 
considerable, and he scrupled not, m the absence of Clodius, to 
pull down and destroy the tribunitial edicts which the latter 
nad put up in the Capitol. Upon this, the senate was assem- 
bled, and Cicero, upon the accusation of Clodius, made his de- 
fence by alleging tnat Clodius had not been legally appointed 
tribune, and that, of course, every act of his office was null 
and void. Cato interrupted him, and said, — ^* That he was 
indeed sensible that the whole administration of Clodius had 
been wicked and absurd;" but that if every act of his office 
were to be annulled, all that he had done m Cyprus would 
stand for nothing, because his commission, issuine from a tri- 
bune not legally appointed, could not be valid; mat Clodius, 
though he was of a patrician family, had not been chosen tri- 
bune contrary to law, because he had previously been enrolled 
in the order of plebeians by an act passed for that putpose; but 
that, if he had acted unjustly in his office, he was uabie to per- 
sonal impeachments, while, at the same time, the office itself 
retained its proper force and authority. This occasioned a 
quarrel for some time between Cicero and Cato, but afterwards 
they were reconciled. 

Caesar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by Pompey 
and Crassus, and it was agreed that the two last should again 
stand for the consulship; that Caesar should retain his govern- 
ment five years longer, and that the best provinces, revenues, 
and troops, should be secured to themselves. This was nothing 
less than a division of empire, and a plot against the liberties 
of the commonwealth. This dangerous junction deterred many 
men of distinguished rank and integrity from their design of 

* Cato was then but thirty-eight years of 9^e, and, consequently, too 
young to be praetor in the ordinaiy way, in which a person could not entCf 
on that office till he was forty. 
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offering themselves candidates for the consulship. Cato, how- 
ever, prevailed on Lucius Domitius, who married his sister, 
not to give up the point, nor to resign his pretensions; for that 
the contest was not then for the consulship, hut for the liber- 
ties of Rome. The soher part of the citizens agreed too, that 
the consular power should not he suffered to ^ow so enormous 
hy the union of Crassus and Pompey; hut that, at all events, 
they were to he separated, and Domitius encouraged and sup* 
ported in the competition. Thejr assured him, at the same 
time, that he woulji have the voices of many of the people, 
who were at present only silent through fear. Pompey^s par- 
ty, apprehensive of this, lay in wait for Domitius, as he went 
before day by torch-light into the Campus Martins. The torch- 
bearer was killed at the first stroke; the rest were wounded, 
and fled, Cato and Domitius alone excepted; for Cato, though 
he had received a wound in the arm, still kept Domitius on^ 
the spot, and conjured him not to desert the cause of liberty: 
while he had life, but to oppose to the utmost those enemies 
of their country, who showed what use they intended to make 
of that power, which they sought by such execrable means. 

Domitius, however, unable to stand the shock, retired, and 
Pompey and Crassus were elected consuls. Yet Cato gave up 
nothing for lost, but solicited a prsetorship for himself, that he 
might from thence, as from a kind of fort, militate against the 
consuls, and not contend with them in the capacity of a pri* 
vate citizen. The consuls, apprehensive that the prsetorial pow- 
er of Cato would not be inferior even to the consular autnori- 
tVj suddenly assembled a small senate, and obtained a decree, 
that those who were elected praetors should immediately enter 
upon office,* without ^aiting the usual time to stand the 
charge, if any such charge should be brought against them, of 
bribery and corruption. By this means they brought in their 
own creatures and dependants, presided at the election, and 
gave money to the populace. Yet still the virtue of Cato could 
not totally lose its weight There were still those who had ho- 
nesty enouch to be ashamed of selling his interest, and wis- 
dom enough to think that it would be of service to the state to 
elect him even at the public expense. He therefore was nomi- 
nated praetor by the votes of the first- called tribe; but Pompey, 
scandalously pretending that he heard it thunder, broke up thej 
assembly; for it is not common for the Romans to do any bu-] 
siness it it thunders. Afterwards, by means of bribery, and by 
the exclusion of the virtuous part of the citizens from the as- 

* There was always a time allotted between nomination and possession; that 
if any undue means had been made use of in the canvass they might be dis- 
covered. 

Vol. III. 31 37 
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sembly, they procured Yatinius to be returned praetor instead 
of Cato. Tnose electors, it is said, who voted from such ini- 
quitous motives, like so many culprits, immediately ran away. 
To the rest that assembled and expressed their indignation, 
Cato was empowered by one of the tribunes to address him- 
self in a speech; in the course of which he foretold, as if inspir- 
ed by some divine influence, all those evils that then threaten- 
ed the commonwealth, and stirred up the people a^nst Pom- 
pey and Crassus, who, in the consciousness of their guilty in- 
tentions, feared the control of the pra^torial power of Cato. In 
his return home he was followed by a greater multitude thui 
all that had been appointed praetors united. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the distribution of the 
consular provinces, and proposed giving Spain and Africa to 
one of the consuls, and Syria and £^pt to the other, together 
with fleets and armies, and an unlimited power of making war, 
and extending dominion, the rest of the senate, thinking op- 
position vain, forbore to speak against the motion. Cato, how- 
ever, before it was put to the vote, ascended the roBirum in 
order to speak, but he was limited to the space of two hours; 
and when he had spent this time in repetitions, instructions, 
and predictions, and was proceeding in his discourse, the lie- 
tor took him down from the rostrum. Yet still, when below 
amongst the people, he persisted to speak in behalf of liberty; 
and the people readily attended to him, and joined in his in- 
dignation, till the consul's beadle again laid hold of him, and 
turned him out of the forum. He attempted, notwithstanding, 
to return to his place, and excited the people to assist him, 
which being done more than once, Trebonius, in a violent 
rage, ordered him to prison. Thither he was followed by the 
populace, to whom he addressed himself as he went, till, at 
last, Trebonius, through fear, dismissed him. Thus Cato was 
rescued that day. But afterwards, the people being partly 
overawed, and partly corrupted, the consular party prevented 
Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by force of arms, from coming 
out of the senate-house into the assembly, wounded many, 
killed some, and thrust Cato, who said it thundered, out of the 
forum; so that the law was passed by compulsion. This ren- 
dered Pompey so obnoxious, that the people were going to pull 
down his statues, but were preventea by Cato. Afterwards, 
when the law was proposed for the allotment of Caesar's pro- 
vinces, Cato, addressing himself particularly to Pompey, told 
him, with great confidence, he did not then consider that he 
was taking Caesar upon his shoulders; but when he began to 
find his weight, and could neitiier support it, nor shake him 
ofi*, they would both fall together, and crush the commonweaMi 
in their fall: and then he should find, too late, that the counsels 
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of Cato were no less salutary for himself than intrinsically\ 
just. Yet Pompey, though he often heard these things, in the 
confidence of his fortune and his power, despised them, and 
feared no reverse from the part of Caesar. 

Cato was the following year appointed praetor, but he can 
hardly be said to have contributed so much to the dignity of 
that high of&ce by the rectitude of his conduct, as to have de- 
rogated from it by the meanness of his dress; for he would of- 
ten go to the praetorial bench without his robe or his shoes^ 
and sit in judgment, even in capital cases, on some of the first 
personages in Rome. Some will have it, that he passed sen- 
tence when he had drunk after dinner; but that is not true. 
He was resolved to extirpate that extreme corruption which 
then prevailed amongst the people, in elections of every kind: 
and, in order to effect this, he moved that a law should be 
passed in the senate, for every candidate, though no informa- 
tion should be laid, to declare upon oath in what manner he 
obtained his election. This gave offence to the candidates 
and to the more mercenary part of the people: so that, as Cato 
was going in the morning to the tribunal, he was so much in- 
sulted and pelted with stones by the mob, that the whole court 
fled, and he with difficulty escaped into the rostrum. There 
he stood, and his firm and steaoy aspect soon hushed the cla- 
mours and disorders of the populace; so that when he spoke^ 
upon the subject, he was heard with a general silence.* The; 
senate publicly testified th6ir approbation of his conduct; but 
he answered, that no compliment could be paid to them, ^t 
least for deserting the praetor, and declining to assist him 
when in manifest danger. This measure distressed the can- 
didates considerably: for, on the one hand, they were afraid of 
giving bribes, and, on the other, they were apprehensive of 
losing their election, if it should be done by their opponents. 
They thought it best, therefore, jointly to deposit five hun- 
dred sestertia each,t then to canvass in a fair and legal manner^ 
and if any one should be convicted of bribery he should forfeit 
his deposit Cato was appointed guarantee of this agreement, 

* This circumstance in Cato's life affords a g^od comment on the follow^ 
ing passage in Viigil; and, at the same time, the laboured dignity and weight 
oi that verse, 

— ^Pietate gravem et mentis si fortd virum quem^ 
conveys a very strong and just idea of Cato. 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum sxpe co<>rta est ' 
Seditio, sxvitque animis ignobjle vulgua^ 
Jamque faces et saxa volant; furor arma ministrat; 
Tum, pietate gravem et mentis si fortd virum quern 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant. 
lUe regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. Virg, JEn, u 

f Cicero speaks of this argument in one of his epistles to Atticos. 
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and the money was to be lodged in his hand; but for this be 
accepted of sureties. When the day of election came, Cato 
stood next to the tribune who presided, and, as he examined 
the votes, one of the depositing candidates appeared to have 
made use of some fraud. He, therefore, ordered him to-pay 
the money to the rest But, after complimenting the integrity 
of Cato, they remitted the fine, and said that the ^ilt was a 
sufficient punishment. Cato, however, rendered himself ob- 
noxious to many by this conduct, who seemed displeased that 
he affected both the legislative and judicial powers. Indeed^ 
there is hardly any authority so much exposed to envy as the 
latter, and hardly any virtue so obnoxious as that of^justice, 
owinff to the popular weight and influence that it always car- 
ries along with it -For though he who administers justice in 
a virtuous manner may not be respected as a man of valour, 
nor admired as a man of parts; yet his integrity is always pro- 
ductive of love and conndence. Valour produces fear, and 
parts create suspicion: they are distinctions, moreover, Which 
are rather given than acquired. One arises from a natural 
acuteness, the other from a natural firmness of mind. How- 
ever, as justice is a virtue so easily practicable and attainable, 
the opposite vice is proportionably odious. 
, Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of Rome in ge- 
j neral. But Pompey, in particular, whose glory was to rise 
out of the ruins of his power, laboured with unwearied assi- 
duity to procure impeacnments against him. The incendiary 
Clodius, who had again entered the lists of Pompey, accused 
Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian treasure^ and of 
raising an opposition to Pompey, because the latter had re- 
fused to accept of his daughter in marriage. Cato. on the 
other hand, maintained, that though he was not so much as 
supplied with a horse or a soldier by the government, yet he 
had brought more treasure to the commonwealth from Cyprus, 
than Pompey had done from so many wars and triumphs over 
the harassed world. He asserted, that he never eveii wished 
for the alliance of Pompey, not because he thought him un- 
worthy, but because of the difference of their political princi- 
ples: — " For my own part," said he, " I rejected the province 
offered me as an appendage to my praetorship; but for Pom- 
pey, he arrogated some provinces to himself, and some he be- 
stowed on his friends. Nay, he has now, without even soli- 
citing your consent, accommodated Caesar in Gaul with six 
thousand soldiers. Such forces, armaments, and horses, are 
now, it seems, at the disposal of private men: and Pompey re- 
tains the title of commander ana general, while he delegates 
to others the legions and the provinces; and continues within 
the walls to preside at eleption?^ th? arbUer of the mob^ and 
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the fabricator of sedition. From this conduct hia principles 
are obvious. He holds it but one step from anarchy to aosOK 
lute power.''* Thus Cato maintained his party agamst Pom«> 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imitator of 
Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereust is said to have been of Socrft^ 
tes, who was transported with his discourses even to madneai 
or intoxication. This FavoQius stood for the office of asdilet 
and apparently lost it; but Cato, upon examining the voteiL 
and finding them all to be written in the same hand, appealed 
against the fraud, and the tribunes set aside the election. F«>- 
vonius, therefore, was elected; and in the discharge of the se- 
veral offices of his magistracy he had the assistance of Catp^ 
particularly in the theatrical entertainments that were given 
to the people. In these Cato gave another specimen of his 
economy; for he did not allow the players and musicians 
crowns of gold, but of wild olive, such as they use in the 
Olympic games. Instead of expensive presents, he gave the 
Greeks beets and lettuces, and radishes and parsley; and the 
Romans he presented with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, 
and fagots of wood. Some ridiculed the meanness of his pre* 
sents, while others were delighted with this relaxation from 
the usual severity of his manners. And Favonius, who ap* 
peared only as a common person amongst the spectators, and 
nad given up the management of the wnole to Uato, declared 
the same to the people, and publicly applauded his conduct, 
exhorting him to reward merit of every kind. Curio, the col^^ 
league of Favonius, exhibited at the same time, in the other 
theatre, a very magnificent entertainment: but the people left 
him, and were much more entertained with seeing Favonius 
act the private citizen, and Cato master of the ceremonies. 
It is prooable, however, that he took this upon him only to 
show the folly of troublesome and expensive preparations in 
matters of mere amusement, and that the benevolence and 
good humour suitable to such occasions would have a better 
effect 

When Scipio, Hypsaeus, and Milo, were candidates for the 
consulship, and, beside the usual infamous practices of bribe* 
ry and corruption, had recourse to violence and murder, and 
civil war, it was proposed that Pompey should be appointed 

* This maziin has been vorified in almost eveiy state. When ambitieup 
men aimed at absolute power, their first measure was to impede the repilfir 
movements of the constitutional government by throwing ail into confuaioiy 
that they might ascend to monarchy, as ^neas went to the throne of Caiw 
thage, involved in a cloud. 

j- See Plato's Phaedo, and the beginning of the Symposium. This Apol^ 
lodonis was sumamed MamcuUf from his passionate enthusiasm. 

37* 
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protector of the election. But Cato opposed this, and said that 
the laws should not derive their security from Pompey, but 
that Pompey should owe his to the laws. 

However, when the consular power had been long suspend 
ed, and ih^ forum was in some measure besieged by three ar- 
mies, Gato, that things might not come to the worst, recom- 
mended io the senate to confer that power on Pompey as a 
favour, with which his own influence would otherwise mvesl 
him, and by that means to make a less evil the remedy for a 
greater. Bibulus, therefore, an agent of Cato's, moved in the 
senate that Pompey should be created sole consul; adding, that 
his administration would either be of the greatest service to 
the state; or that, at least, if the commonwealth must have a 
master, it would have the satisfaction of being under the aus- 
pices of the greatest man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every 
one^s expectation, seconded the motion, intimating that any 
government was preferable to anarchy; and that Pompey pro- 
mised fair far a constitutional administration, and for th3 pre- 
servation of the city. 

Pompey being thus elected consul, invited Cato to his house 
in the suburbs. He recfeived him with the greatest caresses 
and acknowledgments, and entreated him to assist in his ad- 
ministration, and to preside at his councils. Cato answered, 
that he had neither formerly opposed Pompey out of private 
enmity, nor supported him of late out of personal favour; but 
that the welfare of the state had been his motive in both: that, 
in private, he would assist him with his council whenever he 
should be called upon; but that, in public, he should speak his 
sentiments, whether they might be in his favour or not And 
he did not fail to do as he had told him: for, soon after, when 
Pompey proposed severe punishments and penalties s^inst 
those who had been guilty of bribery, Cato gave it as his 
opinion, that the past should be overlooked, and the future 
only adverted to: for that, if he should scrutinize into former 
offences of that kind, it would be difficult to say, where it 
would end; and should he establish penal laws, ex postfctctOj 
it would be hard that those who were convicted of former of- 
fences should suffer for the breach of those laws which were 
then not in being. Afterwards, too, when impeachments were 
brought fi^ainst several persons of rank, and some of Pompey^s 
friends, amongst the rest, Cato, when he observed that Pom- 
pey favoured the latter, reproved him with great freedom, and 
urged him to the discharge of his duty. Pompey had enacted, 
that encomiums should no longer be spoken in favour of the 
prisoner at the bar; and yet he gave in to the court a written 
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encomium* on Munatius Plancus,t when he was upon his 
trial; but Cato, when he observed this,, as he was one of the 
judges, stopped his ears, and forbade the apology to be read. 
Flancus, upon this, objected to Cato's being one of the judges; 
yet he was condemned notwithstanding. Indeed, Cato gave 
the criminals in general no small perplexity; for they were 
equally afraid of having him for their judge, and of objectiQg 
to him; as in the latter case it was generally understood that 
they were unwilling to rely on their innocence, and by the 
same means were condemned. Nay, to object to the judgment 
of Cato, became a common handle of accusation and reproach. 

Caesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting the war in 
Gaul, was cultivating his interest in the city, by all that friend- 
ship and munificence could effect Pompey saw this, and 
waked as from a dream, to the warnings of Cato; yet he re- 
mained indolent: and Cato, who perceived the political neces** 
sity of opposing Caesar, determined himself to stand fw: the 
consulship, that he might thereby oblige him either to lay 
down his arms, or discover his designs. Cato^s competitors 
were both men of credit; but Sulpicius,t who was one of them., 
had himself derived great advantages from the authority of 
Cato. On this account he was censured as ungrateful; though 
Cato was not offended: — " For what wonder,'* said he, " is it, 
t hat what a man esteems the greatest happiness he should not 
give up to another?" He procured an act in the senate, that 
no candidate should canvass by means of others. This exas- 
perated the people, because it cut off at once the means of 
cultivating favour, and conveying bribes; and thereby rendered 
the lower order of citizens poor and insignificant It was in 
some measure, owing to this act, that he lost the consulship; 
for he consulted his dignity too much to canvass in a popular 
manner himself, and his friends could not then do it (or him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some time attended with shame 
and sorrow both to the candidate and his friends; but Cato was» 
so little affected by it, that he anointed himself to play at ballj 
and walked as usual after dinner with his friends in the forums 
without his shoes or his tunic. Cicero, sensible how much 
Rome wanted such a consul, at once blamed his indolence, 
with regard to courting the people on this occasion, arid his 

* Dion calls this an eulogium and a petition, vrMfor at a/ua tunu mm *nf 
txeruAf. 

t Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is mistakenly called Flaccus, was 
then tribune of the people. He was accused by Cicero, and defended by 
Pompey, but unanimously condemned. 

i The competitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Servius Sulpidus 
Rufus. The latter, according to Dion, was chosen for his knowledge of 
the laws, and the former for tus eloquence. 
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inattention to future success; whereas he had twice applied for 
the prsetorship. Cato answered, that his ill success in the lat- 
ter case was not owing to the aversion of the people, but to 
the corrupt and compulsive measures used amongst them; 
while in an application for the consulship no such measures 
could he used; and he was sensible, therefore, that the citizens 
were offended by those manners which it did not become a 
wise man either to change for their sakes, or, by repeating 
his application, to expose himself to the same ill success. 

Caesar had at this time obtained many dangerous yietories 
over warlike nations, and had fallen upon the Germans, thou^ 
at peace with the Romans, and slain three hundred thousand 
of them. Many of the citizens, on this occasion, voted a pub- 
lic thanksgiving; but Cato was of a different opinion, andsaid, 
— ^' That Caesar should be given up to the nations he had injur- 
ed, that his conduct might not bring a curse upon the city: y^t 
the gods,'' he said, ^^ ought to be thanked, notwithstanding, 
that the soldiers had not suffered for the madness and wicked- 
ness of their general, but that they had in mercy spared the 
state." Caesar, upon this, sent letters to the senate, full of in- 
vectives against Cato. When they were read, Cato rose with 
great calmness, and in a speech so regular that it seemed pre- 
meditated, said, that, with regard to tne letters, as thev con- 
tained nothing but a little of Caesar's buffoonery, they deserv- 
ed not to be answered: and then laying open the whole plan 
of Caesar's conduct, more like a friend who knew his bosom 
counsels than an enemy, he showed the senate that it was not 
the Britons* or the Gauls they had to fear, But Caesar himsel£ 
This alarmed them so much, that Caesar's friends were sorry 
they had produced the letters that occasioned it Nothing, 
however, was then resolved upon; only it was debated con- 
cerning the propriety of appointing a successor to Caesai^ and 
when Caesar's friends required, that, in case thereof, Pompey 
too should relinquish his armjTy and give up his provinees,— 
" Now," cried Cato, " is coming to pass the event that I fore- 
told.t It is obvious that Caesar will have recourse to arms, 

* Amiot thinks we ought to read T§f/MLfw, and not BptroLffm* 
j- But was not this very impolitic in Cato? Was it not a vain lacrifice to 
his ambition of prophecy? Cxsar could not long remain unacquainted with 
what hud passea in the senate; and Cato*s observation on this occasioa wai 
not much more discreet than it would be to tell a madman, who had a flaaH 
beau in his hand, that he intended to bum a house. Cato» in our oinnioiiy 
with all his virtue, contributed no leas to the destruction of the commoa- 
wealth than Caesar himself. "Wherefore did he idly exasperate that ambi- 
tious man, by objecting against a public thanksgiving for Jus yictones? 
There was a prejudice in &at part of Cato's conduct, which had but the 
^laduw of virtue to support it. Nay, it is moi« thaa probable that it 
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and that the power which he has obtained hv deceiving thie 
people, he will make use 0f to enslave them/' However, Ca- 
to had but little influence out of the senate, for the people were 
bent on aggrandizing Caesar; and even the senate, while con- 
vinced by the arguments of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

When the news was brought that Caesar had taken Arimi- 
num, and was advancing with his army towards Rome: the 
people in general, and even Pompey, cast their eyes upon Ca- 
to, as on the only ,person who had foreseen the original de- 
signs of Caesar: " Had ye then," said Cato, " attended to myi 
counsels, you would neither now have feared the power of one] 
man, nor would it have been in one man that you should have] 
placed your hopes." Pompey answered, that " Cato had in- 
deed been a better prophet, but that he had himself acted a 
more friendly part." And Cato then advised the senate to 
put every thing into the hands of Pompey; — " For the authors 
of great evils," he said, " knew best now to remove them." 
As rompey perceived that his forces were insufficient, and 
even the few that he had by no means hearty in his cause, he 
thought proper to leave the city. Cato being determined to 
follow him, sent his youngest son to Munatius, who was in the 
country of the Brutii, and took the eldest along with him. As 
his family, and particularly his daughters, wanted a proper su- 
perintendent, he took Marcia again, who was then a rich 
widow; for Hortensius was dead, and had left her his whole 
estate. This circumstance gave Caesar occasion to reproach 
Cato with his avarice, and to call him the mercenary husband- 
— " For why," said he, " did he part with her if he had occa- 
sion for her himself? And if he had not occasion for her, why 
did he take her a^ain? The reason is obvious. It was the 
wealth of Hortensius. He lent the young man his wife that 
he might make her a rich widow." But in answer to this^ 
one need only quote that passage of Euripides,* — 

«* Call Hercules a coward!" 

For it would be equally absurd to reproach Cato with covet- 
ousness, as it would be to charge Hercules with want of cou- 
rage. Whether the conduct oiCato was altogether unexcep- 
tionable in this affair is another question. However, as soon as 
he had married Marcia, he gave her the charge of his family, 
and followed Pompey. 
From that time, it is said, that he neither cut his hair, noar 

out of spite Vo C2esar that Cato g^ve the whole consular power to Pompey* 
It must be remembered that Caesar had debauched Cato's sister. 
* This passage is in the first act of the Hvmka Furem. 
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jbhaved his beard, nor wore a garland; but was uniform m his 
'dress, as in his anguish for his country. On which side soeyer 
victory might for a while declare, he changed not, on that ac- 
count, his habit Being appointed to the government of Sicily, 
he pacsed over to Syracuse; and finding that Asinius Polho 
was arrived at Messanla with a detachment from the enemy, 
he sent to him to demand the reason of his coming; but Polho 
only answered his question by another, and demanded of Cato 
to know the cause of these revolutions. When he was inform- 
ed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was encamped at 
Dvrrhachium, — ^^ How mysterious," said he, " are the ways 
ot Providence! When Pompey neither acted upon the princi- 
ples of wisdom, nor of justice, he was invincible; but now that 
ne would save the liberties of his country, his good fortune 
seems to have forsaken him. Asinius (he said) he could easi- 
ly drive out of Sicil]^; but as greater supplies were at hand, 
he was unwilling to involve the island in war." He, there* 
fore, advised the Syracusans to consult their safety by joining 
the stronger party, and soon after set sail. When he came to 
Pompey, nis constant sentiments were, that the war should be 
procrastinated in hopes of peace; for that if they came to blows, 
which party soever might be successful, the event would be 
decisive against the liberties of the state. He also preyailed 
on Pompey, and the council of war, that neither any city sub- 
ject to tne Romans should be sacked, nor amy Roman killed, 
^xcept in the field of battle. By this he gained great glory. 
/and brought over many, by his humanity, to the Interest ox 
.'Pompey. 

Wnen he went into Asia for the purpose of raising men and 
ships, he took with him his sister Servilia, and a little boy that 
she had by Lucullus; for, since the death of her husband, she 
had lived with him; and this circumstance of putting hersdf 
under the eye of Cato, and of following him tnrough the se- 
vere disciphne of camps, greatly recovered her reputation; yet 
Caesar did not fail to censure Cato even on her account 

Though Pompey's officers in Asia did not think that they 
had much need of Cato's assistance, yet he brought over the 
Rhodiansto their interest; and there leaving his sister Seryilia 
and her son, he Joined Pompey's forces, which were now on a 
respectable footing, both by sea and land. It was on this oe« 
casion that Pompey discovered his final views. At first he 
intended to have given Cato the supreme naval command; and 
he had then no fewer than five hundred men of war, bcaides 
an infinite number of open galleys and tenders. Reflecting^ 
however, or reminded by his friends, that Cato's great prin- 
ciple was on all occasions to rescue the commonwealth irom 
the government of an individual; and that, if invested with so 
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considerable a power himself, the moment CsBsar should be 
vanquished, he would oblige Pompey too to lay down his 
arms, and submit to the laws; he changed his intentions, 
though he had already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the 
command of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, however, 
was not abated by this conduct When they were on the eve 
of a battle at Dyrrhachium Pompey himself addressed and en- 
couraged the army, and ordered his officers to do the sam^ 
Their addresses, notwithstanding, were coldly received. But 
when Cato rose, and spoke upon the principles of philosophy 
concerning liberty, virtue, death, and glory; when, by his im- 
passioned action, he showed that he felt what he spoke, and 
that his eloquence took its glowing colours from his soul; when! 
he concluded with an invocation to the gods, as witnesses of 1 
their efibrts for the preservation of their country, the plaudits : 
of the army rent the skies, and the generals marched on in full 
confidence of victory. They fought and were victorious; 
thoua:h Caesar's good genius availeahim of the frigid caution 
and diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the victory incom* 
plete. But these things have been mentioned in the life of 
Pompey. Amid the general joy that followed this success, | 
Cato alone mourned over his country, and bewailed that fatah 
and cruel ambition, which covered the field with the bodies o^ 
citizens, fallen by the hands of each other. When Pompey, 
in pursuit of Caesar, proceeded to Thessaly, and left in Dyrrha- 
chium a large quantity of arms and treasure, together with 
some friends and relations, he gave the whole in charge to 
Cato, with the command of fifteen cohorts only; for still he 
was afraid of his republican principles. If he should be van- 
quished, indeed, he knew he would be faithful to him; but if 
he should be victor, he knew, at the same time, that he would 
not permit him to reap the reward of conquest in the sweets of 
absolute power. Cato, however, had the satisfaction of being 
attended oy many illustrious persons in Dyrrhachuim. 

After the fatal overthrow at Pharsalia, Cato, determined, in 
case of Pompey's death, to conduct the people under his charge 
to Italy, ana then to retire into exile, tar trom the cognizance 
of the power of the tyrant: but if Pompey survived, he was 
resolved to keep.his little forces together for him. With this 
design, he passed into Corcyra, where the fleet was stationed: 
and would there have resigned his command to Cicero, be- 
cause he had been consul, and himself only praetor. But Ci- 
cero declined it, and set sail for Italy. Pompey the younger 
resented this defection, and was about to lay violent hands on 
Cicero and some others, but Cato prevented him by private 
expostulation, and thus saved the lives both of Cicero and the 
rest 
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Cato, upon a supposition that Pompey the Great would 
make his escape into Egypt or Libya, prepared to follow him, 
together with his little n)rce, after having first given, to such 
as chose it, the liberty of staying behind. As soon as he had 
reached the African coast, he met with Sextus, Pompey's 
younger son, who acquainted him with the death of his father. 
This greatly afSicted the little band; but as Pompey was no 
^ore, they unanimously resolved to have no other leader than 
/Cato. Cato, out of compassion to the honest men that had 
/put their confidence in him, and because he would not leave 
them destitute in a foreign country, took upon him the com- 
mand. He first made wr Gyrene, and was received by the 
people, though they had before shut their gates ag^nst La- 
oienus. Here he understood that Scipio, Pompey's father-in- 
law, was entertained by Juba; and that Appius V arus, to whom 
Pompey had given the government of Africa, had joined them 
with his forces. Cato, therefore, resolved to march to them 
by land, as it was now winter. He had got together a great 
many asses to carry water, and furnished himself also with 
cattle and other victualling provisions, as well as with a num- 
ber of carriages. He had likewise in his train some of iJie 
people calledPsylli,* who obviate the bad effects of the bite 
of serpents by sucking out the poison, and deprive the ser- 
pents themselves of their ferocity by their charms. During 
a continued march for seven days, ne was always foremost, 
though he made use of neither horse nor chariot Ever after 

* These people were so called from their king^ Psyllusy whose tomb was 
in the region of the Syrtes. Yarro tell sus, that to try the legitimacy of 
their children, they simer them to be bitten by a venomous aerpcnt; and 
if they survive the wound, they conclude that they are not spurioua. Grates 
Pergamenus says there were a people of this kind at Faros oil the Helles- 
pont, called Ophiogencs, whose touch alone was a cure for the bite of & 
serpent Celsus observes that the Psylli suck out the poison ftom the 
wound, not by any superior skill or quality, but because th^ have courage 
enough to do it Some writers have asserted that the Psylli have an innate 
quality in their constitution that is poisonous to serpents; and that the smell 
of it throws them into a profound sleep. Pliny maintains, that eveiy man 
has in himself a natural poison for serpents; and that those creatures will 
shun the human saliva, as they would boiling water. The fasting saliva, in 
particular, if it comes within their mouths, kills ihtm immediately. If, 
therefore, we may believe that the human saliva is an antidote to ^e poison 
of a serpent, we shall have no occasion to believe, at the same time^ that 
the Psylli were endowed with any peculiar qualities of this kind^ but that 
their success in these operations arose, as Celsus savs, I!x audaeiA uni con- 
firmatd. However, they made a considerable trade of it; and we are as- 
sured, that they have been known to import the African serpents into Italy 
and other countries, to increase their g^in. Pliny says, they brought 
pions into Sicily, but they would not live in that island. 
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ihe unfortunate battle of Pharsalia, he ate sitting,* intending 
it as an additional token of mourning, that he never lay down 
except to sleep. 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his designation 
in Libya, with an army of near ten thousand men. The afiairs 
of Scipio and Varus were in a bad situation, by reason of the 
misunderstanding and distraction which prevailed between 
them, and which led them to pay their court with great ser- 
vility to Juba, whose wealth and power rendered him intolera* 
bly arrogant. For when he first gave Cato audience, he took 
his place between Scipio and Cato. But Cato took up his 
chair, and removed it to the other side of Scipio; thus giving 
him the most honourable place, though he was his enemy, ana 
had published a libel against him. Cato's adversaries have 
not paid proper regard to his spirit on this occasion, but they 
have been ready enough to blame him for putting Philostratus 
in the middle, when he was walking with him one day in Sici- 
Iv, though he did it entirely out ojTreffard to philosophy. In 
this manner he humbled Juba, who had considered Scipio and 
Varus as little more than his lieutenants; and he took care also 
to reconcile them to each other. 

The whole army then desired him to take the command 
upon himj and Scipio and Varus readily offered to resign it: 
but he said, — ^'^He would not transgress the laws, for the 
sake of which he was waging war with the man who tram- 
pled upon them; nor, when he was only proprasioTf take the 
command from a proconsul,'' For Scipio had been appointed 
proconsul; and his name inspired the generality with hopes 
of success; for they thought a Scipio could not be beaten in 
Africa. 

Scipio being established commander-in-chief, to gratify Juba, 
was inclined to put all the inhabitants of Utica to the sword, 
and to raze the city, as a place engaged in the interest of Cae-J 
sar. But Cato would not suffer it: he inveighed loudly inl 
council against that design, invoking heaven and earth to op- 
pose it; and, with much difficulty, rescued that people out of 
the hands of cruelty. After which, partly on their application, 
and partly at the request of Scipio, he agreed to take the com- 
mand of the town, tnat it might neither willingly, nor unwill- 
ingly fall into the hands of Ca^ar. Indeed, it was a place very 
convenient and advantageous to those who were masters of it; 
and Cato added much to its strength, as well as convenience; 
for he brought into it a vast quantity of bread-corn, repaired 
the walls, erected towers, and fortified it with ditches and 

* The consul Yarro did the same after the battle of Caauus. It was a 
ceremony of mourning. 
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ramparts. Then he armed all the youth of Utica, and posted 
them in the trenches under his eye; as for the rest of the inhabi 
tants^ he kept them close within the walls; but, at the same 
time, took ^reat care that they should suffer no injury of any 
kind from the Romans. And by the supply of arms, of money 
and provisions, which he sent in great quantities to the camp, 
Utica came to be considered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before siven Pompey, he now gave to 
Scipio, — ^^ Not to risk a battle with an able and experienced 
Warrior, but to take the advantage of time, which most effec- 
tually blasts the growth of tyranny." Scipio, however, in his 
rashness, despised these counsels, and once even scrupled not 
to reproach Cato with cowardice; asking him, — " Whether he 
could not be satisfied with sitting still himself within walls 
and bars, unless he hindered others from taking bolder mea- 
sures upon occasion?'^ Cato wrote back, — " That he was ready 
to cross over into Italy with the horse and foot which he had 
brought into Africa, and, by bringing Caesar upon himself, to 
draw him from his design against Scipio." But Scipio only 
ridiculed the proposal; and it was plain that Cato now repent- 
ed his giving up to him the command, since he saw that Scipio 
would take no rational scheme for the conduct of the war; and 
that if he should, beyond all expectation, succeed, he would 
behave with no kind of moderation to the citizens. It was, 
therefore, Cato's iudgment, and he often declared it to his 
friends, — " That, oy reason of the incapacity and rashness of 
the generals, he could hope no good end of the war; and that, 
even if victory should declare for them, and Caesar be destroy- 
ed, for his part, he would not stay at Rome, but fly from tne 
cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who already threw out in- 
solent menaces against many ot the Romans." 

The thing came to pass sooner than he expected. About 
midnight a person arrived from the army, whence he had been 
three days in coming, with news that a great battle had been 
fought at Thapsus; that all was lost; that Caesar was master of 
both the camps; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with a few 
troops which had escaped the general slaughter. 

On the receipt of such tidings, the people of Utica^ as might 
be expected amidst the apprehensions of night and war, were 
in the utmost distraction, and could scarce keep themselves 
within the walls. But Cato making his appearance anions 
the citizens, who were running up and down the streets wijth 
fi;reat confusion and clamour, encouraged them in the best 
manner he could. To remove the violence of terror and as- 
tonishment, he told them the case might not be so bad as it 
was represented, the misfortune being possibly exaggerated by 
report; and thus he calmed the oresent tumult As soon as it 
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was light, he summoned to the temple of Jupiter the three 
hundred, whom he made use of as a council. These were the 
Romans who traflBcked there in merchandise and exchange of 
money; and to them he added all the senators and their sons. 
While they were assembling, he entered the house with great 
composure and firmness of look, as if nothing extraordmary 
had nappened; and read a book which he had in his hand. 
This contained an account of the stores, the corn, the arms, 
and other implements of war, and the musters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter, — " With com- 
mending the three hundred for the extraordinary alacrity and 
fidelity they had showed in serving the public cause with their 
purses, their persons, and their counsels, and exhorting them 
not to entertain different views, or to endeavour to save them- 
selves by flight. For (continued he) if you keep in a body, 
Caesar will not hold you in such contempt if you continue the 
war; and you will be more likely to be spared if you have re- 
course to submission. I desire you will consider the point 
thoroughly, and what resolution soever you may take, I will 
not blame you. If you are inclined to go with the stream of 
fortune, I shall impute the change to the necessity of the 
times. If you bear up against their threatening aspect, and 
continue to face danger in the cause of liberty, I will be your 
fellow-soldier as well as captain, till our country has exj>eri- 
enced the last issues of her fate: our country, which is not in 
Utica or Adrymetum, but Rome; and she, in her vast re- 
sources, has often recovered herself from greater falls than 
this: Many resources we certainly have at present; and the 
principal is, that we have to contend with a man whose occa- 
sions oblige him to attend various objects. Spain is gone over 
to young Pompey; and Rome, as yet unaccustomed to the 
yoke, is ready to spurn it from her, and to rise on any pros- 
pect of change. Nor is danger to be declined. In this you 
may take your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal of his 
blood in the most iniquitous cause; whereas, if you succeed, 
you will live extremely happy; if you miscarry, the uncer- 
tainties of war will be terminated with a glorious death. How- 
ever, deliberate among yourselves as to the steps you should 
take, first entreating heaven to prosper your aeterminations 
in a manner worthy the courage and zeal you have already 
shown." 

This speech of Cato inspired some with confidence, and. 
even with hope; and the generality were so much affected with ; 
his intrepid, nis generous, and humane turn of mind, that they ' 
almost forgot their present danger; and looking upon him as 
the only general that was invincible, and superior to all for- 
me, they desired him to ^^ make what use he thought proper 
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of their fortunes and their arms; for that it was better to die 
under his banner than tp save their lives at the expense of be- 
traying so much virtue." One of the council observed the 
expediency of a decree for enfranchising the slaves, and many 
commended the motion. Cato, however, said, — " He would 
not do that, because it was neither just nor lawful: but such 
as their masters would voluntarily discharge, he would receive, 
provided they were of proper age to bear arms.*' This many 
promised to do; and Cato withdrew, after having ordered Usts 
to be made out of all that should offer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from Juba and 
Scipio. Juba, who lay with a small corps concealed in the 
mountains, desired to know Gate's intentions; proposing to 
wait for him if he left Utioa, or to assist him if he chose to 
stand a siege. Scipio also lay at anchor under a promontory 
near Utica, expecting an answer on the same account 

Cato thought it advisable to keep the messengers till he 
should know the final determination of the three hundred. All 
the patrician order, with great readiness, enfranchised and 
armed their slaves^ but as for the three hundred, who dwelt in 
traffic and loans of money at high interest, and whose slaves 
were a considerable part of their fortune, the impression which 
Cato's speech had made upon them did not last long. As 
some bodies easily receive heat, and as easily grow cold diam 
when the fire is removed, so the sight of Cato warmed and li- 
beralized these traders; but when tney came to consider the 
matter among themselves, the dreaa of Caesar soon put to 
flight their reverence for Cato and for virtue. For thus they 
talked, — ^^ What are we, and what is the man whose orders 
we refuse to receive? Is it not Csesar, into whose hands the 
whole power of the Roman empire is fallen? And surely none 
of us is a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall we, at a time 
when their fears make all men entertain sentiments beneath 
their dignity: shall we, in Utica, fight for the liberty of Rome 
with a man against whom Cato and Pompey the Great durst 
not make a stand in Italy? Shall we enfranchise our slaves to 
oppose Caesar, who have no more liberty ourselves than that 
conqueror is pleased to leave us? Ah! wretches that we are! 
Let us at last know ourselves, and send deputies to intercede 
with him for mercy." This was the language of the most mo 
derate among the three hundred; but the greatest part of them 
lay in wait for the patricians, thinking, if they could seize 
upon them they should more easily make their peace with Cae- 
sar. Cato suspected the change, but made no remonstrances 
against it: he only wrote to Scipio and Juba to keep at a dis- 
tance from Utica, beoause the three hundred were not to be 
depended upon. 
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In the meantime, a considerable body of cavalry, who had 
escaped out of the battle approached tJtica, and despatched 
three men to Cato, though they could come to no unanimous 
resolution: for some were for joining Juba, some Cato, and 
others were afraid to enter Utica. This account being brought 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend to the business 
of the three hundred, and quietly take down the names of such 
as offered to set free their slaves, without pretending-^to use 
the least compulsion. Then he went out of the town, taking 
the senators with him, to a conference with the principal oflS 
cers of the cavalry. He entreated their officers not to aban- 
don so many Romati senators; nor to choose Juba rather than 
Cato, for their general, but to join and mutually contribute to 
each other's safety, by entering the city, which was impregna- 
ble in point of strength, and had provisions and eveiy thing 
necessary for defence for many years. The senators second- 
ed this application with prayers and tears. The officers went 
to consult the troops under their command; and Cato with the 
senators, sat down upon one of the mounds to wait their an- 
swer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great fury, inveighing 
against the three hundred, who, he said, behaved m a very dis- 
orderly manner, and were raising commotions in the city. 
Upon this, many of the senators thought their condition des- 
perate, and gave into the utmost expressions of grief; but Cato 
endeavoured to encourage them, and requested the three hun- 
dred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the proposals of the 
cavalry. The answer from them was, — ^^ That they bad no 
desire to be in the pay of Juba; nor did they fear Caesar while 
they should have Cato for their general; but to be shut up with 
Uticans, Phoenicians who would change with the wind, was a 
circumstance which they could not bear to think of: for (said 
they) if they are quiet now, yet when Caesar arrives they will 
betray us, and conspire our destruction. Whoever, therefore, 
desires us to range under his banners therfe, must first expel 
the Uticans, or put them to the sword, and then call us into a 
place clear of enemies and barbarians.^' These proposals ap-* 
peared to Cato extremely barbarous and savage: however, he 
mildly answered, — " That he would talk to the three hundred 
about them." Then entering the city again, he applied to 
that set of men, who now no longer, out of reverence to him^ 
dissembled or palliated their designs. They openly expressed 
their resentment, that any citizens should presume to lead 
them against Cdesar, with whom all contest was beyond their 
power and their hopes. Nay, some went so far as to say^ — 
<^ That the senators ought to De detained in the town till Caesar 
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came." Cato let this pass as if he heard it not; and, indeed^ he 
was a little deaf. 

But being informed that the cavalry were marching off, he 
was afraid that the three hundred would take some desperate 
step with respect to the senators; and he therefore went in pur- 
suit of them with his friends. As he found they were got un- 
der march, he rode after them. It was with pleasure they 
saw him approach; and they exhorted him to go with them, 
»and save his life with theirs. On this occasion, it is said, that 
' Cato shed tears, while he interceded with extended hands in 
* behalf of the senators. He even turned the heads of soine of 
their horses, and laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed 
with them to stay at least that day, to secure the retreat of the 
senators. 

When he came back with them, and had committed the 
charge of the gates to some, and the citadel to others, the 
three hundred were under great apprehensions of being pun- 
ished for their inconstancy, and sent to beg of Cato, by all 
means, to come and speak to them. But the senators would 
not suffer him to go. They said they would never let their 
guardian and deliverer come into the hands of such perfidious 
and traitorous men. It was now, indeed, that Cato's virtue 
lappeared to all ranks of men in Utica in the clearest light, and 
Icommanded the highest love and admiration. Nothing could be 
jmore evident, than that the most perfect integrity was the 
I guide of his actions. He had lon^ resolved to put an end to 
= his being, and yet he submitted to inexpressible labours, cares, 
and conflicts for others, that, after he had secured their lives, 
he might relinquish his own: for his intentions in that respect 
were obvous enough, though he endeafvoured to conceal them. 
Therefore, after having satisfied the senators as well as he 
could, he went alone to wait ypon the three hundred: — ^ They 
thanked him for the favour, and entreated him to trust them 
and make use of their services; but as they were notCatos, nor 
had Cato's dignity of mind, they hoped he would pity their 
weakness. Tliey told him they had resolved to send dleputies 
to Caesar, to intercede first and principally for Cato. If that re- 
quest should not be granted, they would nave no obligation to 
him for any favour to themselves; but as long as they had 
breath, would fight for Cato." Cato made his acknowledg- 
ments lor their regard, and advised them to send immediately 
to intercede for themselves: — ^^ For me," said he, " intercede 
not It is for the conquered to turn suppliants, and for those 




. ^ . superior. 

Caesar is the vanquisned, the falling man, being now clearly 
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convicted of those designs against his country which he had V 
long denied." ' 

After he had thus spoken to the three hundred, he left them; 
and being informed that Caesar was already on his march to 
Utica, — ^^ Strange!" said he, ** it seems he takes us for men." 
He then went to the senators, and desired them to hasten their 
flight while the cavalry remained. He likewise shut all the 
gates except that which leads to the sea; appointed ships for 
those who were to depart; provided for good order in the 
town; redressed grievances; composed disturbances; and fur- 
nished all who wanted with the necessary provisions for the 
voyage. About this time Marcus Octavius* approached the 
place with two legions; and, as soon as he had encampefm sent 
to desire Cato to settle with him the business of the command'. 
Cato gave the messengers no answer, but turning to his friends, 
said, — ^^ Need we Wonder that our cause has not prospered, i 
when we retain our ambition on the very brink of ruin?^' / 

In the meantime, having intelligence that the cavalry, at 
their departure, were taking the goods of the Uticans as law- 
ful prize, he hastened up to them: dnd snatched the plunder 
out of the hands of the foremost: upon which they all threw 
down what they had got, and retired in silence, dejected and 
ashamed. He tkien assembled the Uticans, and applied to them 
m behalf of the three hundred, desiring them not to exasperate 
Caesar against those Romans, but to act in concert with them, 
and consult each other's safety. After which, he returned to 
the sea-side to look upon the embarkation; and such of his 
friends and acquaintances as he could persuade to go, he em- 
braced, and dismissed with great marks of affection. His son 
was not willing to go with the rest; and he thought it was not 
right to insist on his leaving a father he was so tond of. There 
was one Statyllius,t a young man, who affected a firmness and 
resolution above his years, and in all respects studied to appear 
like Cato, superior to passion. As this young man's enmity to 
Caesar was well known, Cato desired him by all means to take 
ship with the rest; and when he found him bent upon staying, 
he turned to Apollonides the Stoic, and Demetrius the Peripa- 
tetic, and said, — " It is your business to reduce this man's ex- 
travagance of mind, and to make him see what is for his good." 
He now dismissed all except such as had business of import- 
ance with him; and upon these he spent that night and great 
part of the day following. 

• The same who commanded Pompey's fleet. 

f This brave young Roman was the same who, after the battle of Philip- 
pi went through the enemy to inquire into the condition of Brutus's camp» 
and was slain in his return by Caesar's solders. 
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Lucius Caesar, a relation of the conqueror, who intended to 
intercede for the three hundred, desired Cato to assist him in 
composing a suitable speech: — " I shall think it an honour to 
become the most humble suppliant, and even to throw myself 
at his feet." Cato, however, would not suffer it: — *^ If I chose 
to be indebted," said he, " to Caesar for my life, I ou^ht to go 
in person and without any mediator, but 1 will not nave any 
obligation to a tyrant in a business by which he subverts the 
Jaws. And he does subvert the laws, by saving, as a master, 
those over whom he has no right of authority. T^Jevertheless, 
we will consider, if you please, how to make vour application 
more effectual in behalf of the three hundred." 

Af|H* he had spent some time with Lucius Caesar upon this 
affair^e recommended bis son and friends to his protection, 
conducted him a little on his way, and then took his leave, and 
retired to his own house. His son and the rest of his friends 
being assembled there, he discoursed with them a considerable 
time; and among other things, charged the young man to take 
no share in the administration: — ^** For the state of affairs," 
'said he, ^^ is such, that it is impossible for you to fill any office 
jin a manner worthy of Cato; and to do it otherwise would be 
unworthy of yourself." 

In the evening he went to the bath; where bethinking him- 
self of Statyllius, he called out aloud to Apollonides, and 
said, — ^** Have you taken down the pride of that young man? 
and is he gone without bidding us farewell?" " No, indeed,*" 
answered the philosopher, " we have taken a great deal oi 

Eains with him, but he continues as lofty and resolute as ever, 
e says, he will stay, and certainly follow your conduct" 
Cato then smiled, and said, — " That will soon be seen." 

After bathing he went to supper, with a large company, at 
which he sat, as he had always done since the oattle of Fhar- 
salia; for (as we observed above) he never now lay down except 
to sleep. All his friends, and the magistrates ofUtica, supped 
with him. After supper the wine was seasoned with much 
wit and learning; ana many questions in philosophy were pro- 
posed and discussed. In the course of tne conversation they 
came to the paradoxes of the Stoics, (for so their maxims are 
commonly called,) and to this in particular, — ^^ That the good 
man only is free, and all bad men are slaves."** The Peripa- 
tetic, in pursuance of his principles, took up the argument 
against it; upon which Cato attacked him witn great warmth, 
and in a louder and more vehement accent than usual, carried 
on a most spirited discourse to a considerable length. From 
the tenor of it the whole company perceived he had determin- 

* This was not only the sentiment of the Stoics, but of Socnteik 
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ed to put an end to his being, to extricate himself from the 
hard conditions on which he was to hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy silence the consequence 
of his discourse, he endeavoured to recover the spirits of his 
guests, and to remove their suspicions^ by talking of their 
present affairs, and expressing his fears both for his friends 
and partisans who were upon their voyage, and for those who 
had to make their way through dry deserts and a barbarous 
country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his usual eve- 
ning walk with his friends, and gave the officers of the guards 
such orders as the occasion required, and then retired to his 
chamber. The extraordinary ardour with which he embraced 
his son and his friends at this parting recalled all their suspi- 
cions. He lay do#n, and began to read Plato's book on tnej 
Immortality of the Soul; but before he had gone through withj 
it, he looked up, and took notice that his sword was not at the 
head of his bed, where it used to hang; for his son had taken 
it away while he was at supper. He, therefore, called his ser- 
vant, and asked him who had taken away his sword? As the 
servant made no answer, he returned to his book; and after a 
while, without any appearance of haste or hurry, as if it was 
only by accident that he called for the sword, he ordered him 
to bring it. The servant still delayed to bring it, and he had 
patience till he had read out his book; but then he called his 
servants one by one, and in a louder tone demanded his sword. 
At last he struck one of them such a blow on the mouth that 
he hurt his own hand; and growing more angry, and raising 
his voice still higher, he cried, — " lam betrayed, and deliver- 
ed naked to my enemy, by my son and my servants." His 
son then ran in with his friends, and tenderly embracing him, 
had recourse to tears and entreaties. But uato rose up, and 
with a stern and awful look, thus expressed himself: — ^'^ When 
and where did I show r.ny signs oi distraction, that nobody j 
offers to dissuade me from any purpose I may seem to be/ 
wrong in, but I must be hindered from pursuing my resolu--. 
tionsthus disarmed? And you, young man, why do you not- 
hind your father; bind his hands behind his back, that whent 
Cajsar comes he may find me utterly incapable of resistance?! 
As to a sword, I have no need of it to despatch myself; for if/ 
I do but hold my breath awhile, or dash my head against the 
wall, it will answer the purpose as well." 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the young man went out 
of the chamber weeping, and with him all the rest, except De- 
metrius and Apollonides. To these philosophers he address- 
ed himself in a milder tone; — '^ Are you also determined to 
make a man of my age live whether he will or no? And do 
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you sit here in silence to watch me? Or do you bring any ai- 
guments to prove, that, now Cato has no hopes from any othei 
quarter, it is no dishonour to beg mercy of his enemy? Why 
ao not you begin a lecture to inform me better, that, dismissing 
the opinions in which you and I have lived, we may, througn 
Caesar^s means, grow wiser, and so have a still g;reater obliga- 
tion to him? As yet I have determined nothing with respect 
to myself; but I ought to have it in my power to put my pur- 
pose in execution when I have formed it And, indeed, I 
shall in some measure consult with you, for I shall proceed in 
my deliberations upon the principles of your philosophy. . Be 
satisfied then, and go tell my son, if persuasion will not do, 
not to have recourse to constraint. *' 

They made no answer, but went out; the tears falling from 
their eyes as they withdrew. The sword *was sent in by a lit- 
tle boy. He drew, and examined it; and finding the point 
and the edge good, — " Now," said he, **' I am master of^my- 
self." Then laying down the sword, he took up the book 
again, and, it is said, he perused the whole twice.* After 
which he slept so sound, that he was heard by those who were 
in waiting without. About midnight he called for two of hia 
freedmen, Cleanthes the physician, and Butas, whom he ge- 
nerally employed about public business. The latter he sent 
to the port, to see whether all the Romans had put off to sea, 
and bring him word. 

In the meantime, he ordered the physician to dress his hand, 
which was inflamed by the blow he had given his servant 
This was some consolation to the whole house, for now they 
thought he had dropt his design against his life. Soon after 
this, Butas returned, and informed them that they were all got 
off except Crassus, who had been detained by some business, 
but that he intended to embark very soon, though the wind 
blew hard, and the sea was tempestuous. Cato, at this news, 
sighed in pity of his friends at sea, and sent Butas again, that 
if any of them happened to have put back, and should be in 
want of any thing, he might acquaint him with it 

By this time the birds began to sing,t and Cato fell again into 
a little slumber. Butas, at his return, told him all was quiet 
in the harbour; upon which Cato ordered him to shut the door, 
having first stretched himself on the bed, as if he designed to 
sleep out the rest of the night; but after Butas was gone, he 
drew his sword, and stabbeahimself under the breast How- 
ever, he could not strike hard enough on account of the inflam- 
mation in his hand, and, therefore, did not presently expire^ 

* Yet this veiy dialogue condemns suicide in the strongest teiniia» 
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but in the struggle with death fell from the bed^ and threw 
down a little geometrical table that stood by. 

The noise alarming the servants, they cried out, and his son 
and his friends immediately entered the room. They foufid 
him weltering in his blood, and his bowels falleiii out: at the 
same time he was alive, and looked upon them. They were 
struck with inexpressible horror. The physician approached 
to examine the wound, and finding his bowels uninjured, he 
put them up^ and began to sew up me wound. But as soon as 
Cato came a little to himself, he thrust away the physician^ 
tore open the wound, plucked out his own bowels, and imme* 
diately expired. 

In less time than one would think all the family could be in- 
formed of this sad event, the three hundred were at the door; 
and a little after all the people of Utica thronged about it, with 
one voice calling him " their benefactor, their saviour, the only 
free and unconquered man." This they did, though, at the 
same time, they nad intelligence that Caesar was approaching. 
Neither fear, nor the flattery of the conqueror, nor the factious 
disputes that prevailed among themselves, could divert them 
from doing honour to Cato. They adorned the body in a 
magnificent manner, and, after a* splendid procession, buried 
it near the sea; where now stands his statue, with a sword in 
the ri^ht hand. 

This great business over, they began to take measures for 
saving themselves and their city. Caesar had been informed 
by persons who went to surrender themselves, that Cato re- 
mained in Utica without any thoughts of flijght; that he pro- 
vided for the escape of others, indeed, but that himself, with 
his friends and his son, lived there without any appearance of 
fear or apprehension. Upon these circumstances he could 
form no probable conjecture. 

However, as it was a great point with him to get him into 
his hands, he advanced to the place with his army with all pos- 
sible expedition; and when he had intelligence of Cato's death,/ 
he is reported to have uttered this short sentence: — " Cato, ] 
envy thee thy death, since thou couldst envy me the glory of 
saving thy life." Indeed, if Cato had deigned to owe his life 
to Caesar, he would not so much have tarnished his own ho- 
nour, as have added to that of the conqueror. What might 
have been the event is uncertain, but, in all probability, Caesar 
would have inclined to the merciful side. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His son suffered no- ) 
thing from Caesar; but, it is said, he was rather immoral, and ' 
that be was censured for his conduct with respect to women. 
In Cappadocia he lodged at the house of Marpnadates, one of 
the royal family, who had a very handsome wife; and as he 
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staid there a longer time than decency could warrai 
jokes as these were passed upon him: — ^'^ Cato goes tl: 
row after tJie thirtieth day of the month." " Pore 
Marphadates are two friends who have but one «ott/;" 
wife of Marphadates was named Psyche, which signifi 
^^ Cato is a great and cenerous man^ and has a roya 
Nevertheless, he wiped off all aspersions by his dea 
fighting at Philippi against Octavius Caesar and Antony 
cause of liberty, after his party gave way, he disdainei 
Instead of slipping out of the action, he challenged the 
to try their strength with Cato; he animated such of hi« 
as had stood their ^ound, and fell, acknowledged by 
versaries as a prodigy of valour. 

Cato's daughter was much more admired for her 
She was not inferior to her father, either in prudence o: 
titude; for, being married to Brutus, who killed Caa 
was trusted with the secret of the conspiracy, and put 8 
to her life in a manner worthy of her birth and of her vj 
we have related in the life of Brutus. 

As for Statyllius, who promised to imitate the pa 
Cato, he would have despatched himself soon after I 
was prevented by the philosophers. He approved 
afterwards to Brutus a faithful and able officer, and fel 
battle of Philippi. 
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It is not without appearance of probability that some think 
the fable of Ixion designed to represent the fate of ambitious 
men. Ixion took a cloud instead of Juno to his arms^ and the 
Centaurs were the offspring of their embrace: the ambitious 
embrace honour, which is only the image of virtue; and, go- 
verned by different impulses, actuated by emulation and aU me 
varietv of passions, they produce nothmg pure and eenuine; 
the whole issue is of a preposterous kind. The shepherds in 
Sophocles say of their nocks, — 

These are our subjects, yet we serve them. 



And listen to their mute command. 

The same mav be truly affirmed of those jgreat statesmen who 
govern according to the capricious and violent inclinations of 
the people. They become slaves to gain the name of magis- 
trates and rulers. As in a ship, those at the oar can see what 
is before them better than the pilot, and yet are often lookine 
back to him for orders: so they who take their measures of acf 
ministration only with a vew to popular applause, are called 
governors indeea, but, in fact, are no more than slaves of the 
people. 

The complete, the honest statesman, has no farther regard to 
the public opinion, than as the confidence it gains him facilitates 
his designs, and crowns them with success. An ambitious 
young man may be allowed, indeed, to value himself upon his 
great and good actions, and to expect his portion of fame; for 
virtues, as Theophrastus says, when they first begin to grow in 
persons of that age and disposition, are cherished and strength- 
ened by praise, and afterwards increase in proportion as the love 
of glory increases. But an immoderate passion for fame in all< 
affairs is dangerous, and in political matters destructive. For, 
joined to great authority, this passion drives all that are pos- 
sessed with it into folly and madness, while they no longer think 
that glorious which is good, but account whatever is glorious to 
be a£o good and honest Therefore, as Phocion said to An- 
tipater, when he desired something of him inconsistent with 

Vol. III. 3M 39 
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justice, — ^^ You can not have Phocion for your friend and flat- 
terer too/' this, or something like it, should be said to ^e 
multitude, — ^^ You can not have the same man both for your 
governor and your slave;" for that would be no more than 
exemplifying the fable of the serpent The tail, it seems, one 
day quarrelled with the head, and, instead of being forced al- 
ways to follow, insisted that it should lead in its turn. .Ac- 
cordingly, the tail undeirtook the charge, and as it moved for- 
ward at all adventures, it tore itself in a terrible manner; and 
the head, which was thus obliged, against nature, to follow a 
guide that could neither see nor hear, suffered likewise in its 
turn. We see many under the same predicament, whose ob- 
ject is popularity in all the steps of their administration. At- 
tached entirely to the capricious multitude, they produce such 
disorders as they can neither redress nor restrain. 

These observations on popularity were suggested to us, by 
considering the effects of it m the misfortunes of Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus. In point of disposition, of education, and 
political principles, none could exceed them; yet they were 
ruined, not so much bv an immoderate love of glory, as by a 
fear of disgrace, whicn, in its origin, was not wrong. They 
had been so much obliged to the people for their favour, that 
they were ashamed to be behind-hand with them in the marks 
of attention. On the contrary, by the most acceptable services, 
tliey always studied to outdo the honours paid them; and being 
stilLmore honoured on account of those services, tiie affection 
between them and the people became at last so violent, that it 
forced them into a situation wherein it was in vain to say, — 
" Since we are wrong, it would be a shame to persist*' In 
tlie course of the history, these observations occur. 

With those two Romans let us compai e two Spartan kings, 
Agis and Cleomenes, who were not behind them m popularity. 
Like the Gracchi, they strove to enlarge the privileges of the 
people, and by restorinjg the Just and glorious institutions 
which had long fallen into disuse, they oecame equally ob- 
noxious to the ^reat, who could not think of parting with the 
superiority which riches gave them, and to which they had 
long been accustomed. These Spartans were not, indeed, 
brothers; but their actions were of ttie same kindred and con^- 
plexion: the source of which was this: — 

When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and 
brought avarice and meanness in its train, on the one hand, on 
the other, profusion, effeminacy, luxury, that state soon de- 
viated from its original virtue, and sunk into contempt till the 
reign of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of £ury tion, 
the son of Eudamidas, the sixth in descent from AgesilauSy 
distinguished by his expedition into Asia, and for his eminence 
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in Greece. Agesilaus was succeeded by his son Arehidamusy 
who was slain by the Messapians at Mandonium in Italy.* 
Agis was the eldest son of Archidamus, and being slain at Me- 

falopolis by Antipater, and leaving no issue, was succeeded 
y his brother JEIudamidas. He was succeeded by another 
Archidamus, his son, and that prince by another Eudamidas, 
his son likewise, and the father of that Agis of whom we are 
now speaking. Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was of ano- 
ther branch of the family of the Agiadae, the eighth in descent 
from that Pausanias who conquered Mardonius at Plataea. 
Pausanias was succeeded by his son Plistonax, and he by ano- 
ther Pausanias, who being banished to Tegea, left his kingdom 
to his eldest son Agesipolis. He, dying without issuQ^ was 
succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, who left two sons, 
Agesipolis and Cleomenes. Agesipolis, after a short reign, 
died without issue, and Cleomenes, who succeeded him in uie 
kingdom, after burying his eldest son Acrotatus, left surviving 
another son Cleonymus, who, however, did not succeed to the 
kingdom, which fell to Areus, the son of Acrotatus and grand- 
son of Cleomenes. Areus being slain at Corinth, the crown 
descended to his son Acrotatus, who was defeated and killed 
in the battle of Megalopolis by the tyrant Aristodemus. He 
left his wife pregnant, and as the child proved to be a son, 
Leonidas the son of Cleonymus took the guardianship of him; 
and his charge dying in his minority, the crown fell to him. 
This prince was not agreeable to his people. For though the 
corruption was general, and they all grew daily more and more 
depraved, yet Leonidas was more remarkable than the rest for 
his deviation from the customs of his ancestors. He had long 
been conversant in the courts of the Asiatic princes, particu- 
larly in that of Seleucus, and he had the indiscretion to intro- 
duce the pomp of those courts into a Grecian state, into a king- 
dom where the laws were the rules of government 

Agis far exceeded, not only him, but almost all the kings 
who reigned before him since the great Agesilaus, in goodness 
of disposition, and dignity of mind. For though brought up 
in tlie greatest affluence, and in all the indulgence that might 
be expected from female tuition, under his mother Agesistrata 
and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the richest per^ 
sons in Lacedaemonia, yet before he reached the age of twenty, 
he declared war against pleasure; and, to prevent any vanity 
which the beauty of his person might have suggested, he dis- 
carded all unnecessary ornament and expense, and constantly 
appeared in a plain Lacedasmonian cloak. In his diet, his bath- 

* We know of no such place as Mandonium. Probably we should read 
Manduriumf which is a city of liipygia, mentioned by the g'eographers.— 
CeUariuSt p. 902. 
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in^, and in all his exercises^ he kept close to the Spartan rim 
plicity; and he often used to say that the crown was no farther 
an object of desire to him, than as it might enable him to re- 
store the laws and ancient discipline of his country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemner in their 
commonwealth appeared at the time when the spartans had 
entirely destroyed the Athenian empire, and began to bring 
gold and silver into Lacedaemon. Nevertheless, the Asrariin 
law established by Lycurgus still subsisting, and the lots of 
land descending undiminished from father to son, order and 
equality in some measure remained, which prevented other 
errors from being fatal. But Epitadeus, a man of great autho- 
rity in Sparta, though at the same time factious and ill-natur- 
ed, being appointed one of the ephori^ and having a quarrel with 
his son, procured a law that all men should have lioerty to all 
enate* their estates in their life- time, or to leave them to whom 
they pleased at their death. It was to indulge his private re- 
sentment, that this man proposed the decree, which others ac- 
cepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and thus the 
best institution in the world was abrogated. Men of fortune 
now extended their landed estates without bounds, not scru- 
pling to exclude the right heirs; and property quickly coming 
into a few hands, the rest of the people were poor and misera- 
ble. The latter found no time or opportunitjr for liberal arts 
and exercises, being obliged to drudge in mean and mechanic 
employments for their bread, and, consequently, looking with 
envy and hatred on the riwu. There remained not above seven 
hundred of the old Spartan families, of which, perhaps* one 
hundred had estates in land. The rest of the city was filled 
with an insignificant rabble, without property or honour, who 
had neither heart nor spirit to defend their country against 
wars abroad, and who were always watching an oppcvtunity 
for changes and revolutions at home. 

For these reasons, A^s thought it a noble undertaking, as in 
fact it was, to bring the citizens again to an equality, and, by 
that means, to replenish Sparta with respectable inhabitants. 
For this purpose ne sounded the inclinations of his subjects. 
The young men listened to him with a readiness far beyond 
his expectation; they adopted the cause of virtue with him, 
and, for the sake of liberty, changed their manner of living, 
with as little objection as they would have changed their ap- 
parel. But most of the old men being far gone in corruption, 

* It was good policy in the kings of England and France to procure Lewi 
empowering the nobiUty to alienate their estates, and by that meant to re- 
duce their power; for the uobility in those ^mes were no better tbtui «Q 
ny petty tyrafttA^ 
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were as much afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive 
slave, when brought back, is of that of his master. They in- 
veighed, therefore, against Agis for lamenting the present 
state of things, and desiring to restore the ancient dignity of 
Sparta. On the other hand, Lysander the son of Libys, Man- 
droclidas the son of Ecphanes, and Agesilaus, not only came 
into his glorious designs, but co-operated with them. 

Lysander had great reputation and authority among the 
Spartans. No man understood the interests of Greece better 
than Mandroclidas, and with his shrewdness and capacity he 
had a proper mixture of spirit As for Agesilaus, he was un- 
cle to the king, and a man of great eloquence, but at the same 
time, eflfeminate and avaricious. However, he was animated 
to this enterprise by his son Hippomedon, who had distinguish- 
ed himself in many wars, and was respectable on account of the 
attachment of the Spartan youth to his person. It must be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that the thing which really persuaded 
Agesilaus to embark in the design, was the greatness of his 
deots, which he hoped to be cleared off by a change in the con- 
stitution. 

As soon as A^s had gained him, he endeavoured, with his 
assistance, to brmg his own mother into the scheme. She was 
sister to Agesilaus, and by her extensive eonnections, her 
wealth, and the number of people who owed her money, had 
great influence in Sparta, and a considerable share in tne ma- 
nagement of public affairs. Upon the first intimation of the 
thmg, she was quite astonishea at it, and dissuaded the young 
man as much as possible from measures which she looked upon 
as neither practicable nor salutary. But Agesilaus showed her 
that they might easily be brought to bear, and that they would 
prove of the greatest utility to the state: The young prince, 
too, entreated nis mother to sacrifice her wealth to the advance^ 
ment of his glory, and to indulge his laudable ambition: — " It 
is impossible," said he," for me ever to vie with other kings 
in point of opulence. The domestics of an Asiatic grandee, 
nay, the servants of the stewards of Ptolemy and Seleucus, 
were richer than all the Spartan kings put together. But if by 
sobriety, by simplicity of provision lor the body, and by great- 
ness of mind, I can do something which shall far excel alitheir 
pomp and luxury, I mean the making an equal partition of 
property among all the citizens, I shall really become a great 
king, and have all the honour that such actions demand. '° 

This address changed the opinions of the women. — They 
entered into the young man's glorious views; they caught the 
flame of virtue, as it were, by inspiration: and, in their turn, 
hastened Agis to put his scheme in execution. They sent for 
their friends^ and recommended the afiair to them; and they did 

39* 
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the same to the other matrons, for they knew that the L«ace- 
daemonians always hearken to their wives, and that the women 
are permitted to intermeddle more with public business than 
the men are with the domestic. This, indfeed, was the princi- 
pal obstruction to Agis's enterprise. Great part of the wealth 
of Sparta was now in the hands of the women: consequently, 
they opposed the reformation, not only because they knew they 
must forfeit those gratifications, in which their deviation from 
the severer paths of sobriety had brought them to place their 
happiness, but because they saw they must also lose that ho- 
nour and power which follow property. They, therefore, ap- 
plied to Leonidas, the other king, and desired him, as the older 
man, to put a stop to the projects of A^s. 

Leonidas was inclined to serve the nch; but as he feared the 
people, who were very desirous of the change, he did not op- 
pose it openly. Privately, however, he strove to blast the 
design, by applying to the ms^istrates, and invidiously repre- 
sented, — ^^ That Agis offered uie poor a share in the estates of 
the rich, as the price of absolute power; and that the distriba- 
tion of lands and cancelling of dents was only a means to pur- 
chase guards for himself, not citizens for Sparta." 

Agis, however, having interest to get Lysander elected one 
of the ephori, took the first opportunity to propose his rhttra to 
the senate; according to whicn, — ^^ Debtors were to be rcdea»- 
ed from their obligations, and lands to be divided in the fol- 
lowing manner: — Those that lay between the valley of Pellene 
and Mount Taygetus, as far as Malea and Sellasia, were to be 
distributed in four thousand five hundred ecjual lots; fifteen 
thousand lots were to be made of the remaining territory, 
which should be shared among the neighbourine inhabitant^ 
who were able to bear arms: as to what lay witmn the limits 
first mentioned, Spartans were to have the pireference: but if 
their number fell snort, it should be made up out of strangers, 
who were unexceptionable in point of person, conditioQ, and 
education. These were to be divided into fifteen companies, 
some of four hundred, sonie of two hundred, who were to eat 
together, and keep to the diet and discipline enjoined by the 
laws of Lycurffus." 

The decree tnus proposed in the senate, and the members 
differing in their opmions upon it, Lysander summoned an aa* 
sembly of the people; and ne, with Mandroclidas and Ageri* 
laus, in their discourse to the citizens, entreated them not to 
suffer the few to insult the many, or to see with unconcern: the 
majesty of Sparta trodden under foot They desired them, to 
recollect the ancient oracles, which bade them beware of Ae 
love of money, as a vice the most ruinous to Sparta, as wdl ts 
the late answer from the temple of Pasiphce, wnich gave them 
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the same warning: for Pasiphae had a temple and oracle at 
Thalamias.* Some say, this Pasiphae was one of the daugh- 
ters of Atlas, who had hy Jupiter a son named Ammon. 
Others suppose her to be Cassandra,! the daughter of Priam^ 
who died at that place, and mi^ht have the name of PoiiphsBjX 
from her answermg the questions of all that consulted her. 
But Phylarchus says, she was no other than Daphne, the 
daughter of Amyclas, who flying from the solicitations of 
Apollo, was turned into a laurel, and afterwards honoured by 
that deity with the gift of prophecy. Be that as it may, it was 
affirmed that her oracle had commanded all the Spartans to re- . 
turn to the equality which the laws of Lyeurgus originally en- 
joined. 

Last of ally king Agis entered the assembly, and, after a 
short speech, declared that he would contribute largely to the 
institution he recommended. He would first g;ive up to the 
community his own ereat estate, consisting of arable and pas- 
ture land, and of six nundred talents in money: then his mo- 
ther and grandmother, all his relations and friends, who were 
the richest persons in Sparta, would follow his example. 

The people were astonished at the magnificence of the young 
man's proposal, and rejoiced that now, after the space of thfee 
hundred years, they had at last found a king worthy of Sparta. 
Upon this Leonidas began openly and vigorously to oppose 
the new regulations. lie considered that he should be obliged 
to do the same with his colleague, without finding the same 
acknowledgments from the people: that all would be equally 
under a necessity of giving up their fortunes; and that he who 
first set the example, woum alone reap the honour. He there- 
fore demanded ot Agis, — " Whether he thought Lyeurgus a 
1'ust and a good man?" Agis answering in the affirmative, 
jRonidas thus went on: — ^^ But did Lyeurgus ever order just 
debts to be cancelled, or bestow the freedom of Sparta upon 
strangers? Did he not rather think his commonwealth could 
not be in a salutary state, except strangers were entirely ex- 
cluded?" Agis replied^ — " He did not wonder that Leonidas, 
who was educated in a foreign country, and had children by an 

* Those who consulted this oracle lay down to sleep in the tempk, and 
the goddess revealed to them the object of their inquiries in a dream. — 
Cic de Din, 1. i. 

f Pausanias would incline one to think that this was the gfoddess Ino. 
•< Ob the road between Oetylus and Thalamic/' says he, ** is the temple of 
Ino. It is the custom of those who consuk her to sleep in hfcr tempk^ aod 
what they want to know is revealed to them in a dream. In the court of the 
temple are two statues of brassy one of Paphia^ (it ought to be Famphtt) 
the other of the sun. That which is in the temple is so covered with pm 
lands and fillets that it is not to be seen$ but it is said to he of brass.'' 
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intermarriaj^ with a Persian family, should be ignorant thtt 
Lycur^us, in banishing money, banished both debts and usury 
from Lacedaemon. As for strangers, he excluded only those 
who were not likely to conform to his institutions, or fit to 
class with his people: for he did not dislike them merely as 
strangers; his» exceptions were to their manners and customs, 
and he was afraid that, by mixing with his Spartans, they 
would infect them with their luxury, effeminacy and avarica 
Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes, were strangers, yet, be- 
cause their poetry and philosophy moved in concert with the 
maxims of Lycurgus, they were held in great honour at Sparta. 
Even you commend Ecprepes, who, when he was one of the 
ephori, retrenched the two strings which Phrynis the musician 
had added to the seven of the harp; you commend those who 
did the same by Timotheus;* and yet you complain of our in- 
tention to banish superfluity, pride and luxury, from Sparta. 
Do you think that, in retrencning the swelling and supernu- 
merary graces of music, they had no farther view, and that 
they were not afraid the excess and disorder would reach the 
lives and manners of the people, and destroy the harmony ot 
the state?" 

From this time the common people followed Agis: but the 
rich entreated Leonidas not to give up their cause; and they 
exerted their interest so effectually with the sehate, whose 
chief power lay in previously determining what laws should 
be proposed to the people, that thev carried it against the rhe- 
trn by a majority of one. Lysancfer, however, beins; yet in 
office, resolved to prosecute Leonidas upon an ancient law, 
which forbids every descendant of Hercules to have children 
by a woman that is a stranger, and makes it capital for a Spar- 
tan to settle in a foreign country. He instructed others to 
allege these things against Leonidas, while he, with his col- 
leagues, watched for a sign from heaven. It was the custom 
for the ephori^ every ninth year, on a clear star-light night 
when there was no moon, to sit down, and in silence observe 
the heavens. If a star happened to shoot from one part of 
them to another, they pronounced the kings guilty of some 
crime against the gods, and suspended them till they were re- 
established by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. Ijysander, 
affirming that the sign had appeared to him, summoned Leoni- 
das to his trial, and produced witnesses to prove, that he had 
two children by an Asiatic woman, whom one of Seleucus's 
lieutenants had given him to wife; but that, on her conceiving 

* Timotheus the Milesian, a celebrated Dithvratnbic poet and muflickii. 
He added even a twelfth string to the harp, for which he was severely pun* 
ished by the sage Spartans, who concluded that luxury of sound woula el^ 
feminate the people. 
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a mortal aversion to him, he returned home a^nst his will, 
and filled up the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During 
this suit, he persuaded Cleomhrotus, son-in-law to Leonidas, 
and a prince of the blood, to lay claim to the crown. Leoni- 
das, greatly terrified, fled to the altar of Minerva, in the Choi- 
cioemsj* as a suppliant; and his daughter, leaving Cleomhrotus, 
joined him in the intercession. He was re-summoned to the 
court of judicature; and, as he did not appear, he was deposed, 
and the kingdon adjudged to Cleomhrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lysander's time expired, and he 
Quitted his office. The ephori of the ensuing year listened to 
the supplication of Leonidas, and consented to restore him. 
They likewise hegan a prosecution against Lysander and Man- 
droclidas for the cancelling of debts and distribution of lands, 
which those magistrates agreed to, contrary to law. In this 
danger they persuaded the two kings to unite their interest, 
and to despise the machinations of the ephori: " These magis- 
trates," said they, " have no power but what they derive from 
some difference hetween the kinM. In such a case they have 
a right to support with their suffrage the prince whose mea* 
sures are salutary, against the other who consults not the pi^b- 
lie good; but when the kings are unanimous, nothing can over- 
rule their determinations. To resist them is then to fight 
against the laws. For," as we said, " they can only decide 
between the kings in case of disagreement; when their senti« 
ments are the same, the ^hori have no right to interpose;"- 

The kings, prevailed upon by this argument, entered the 
place of assembly with their friends; where they removed the 
ephori from their seats, and placed others in their room. Age* 
silaus was one of these new magistrates. They then armed a 
great number of the youth, and released many out of prison; 
upon which their adversaries were struck with terror, expect- 
ing that many lives would be lost However, they put not one 
man to the sword: on the contrary, Agts understanding that 
Agesilaus designed to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and 
had planted assassins for that purpose on the way, generously 
sent a party of men whom he could depend upon, to escort 
him, and they conducted him safe to Teeea. 

Thus the business went on with all the success they could 
desire, and they had no farther opposition to encounter. But 
this excellent regulation, so worthy of Lacedsemon, miscarried 
through the failure of one of its pretended advocates, the vile 
disease of avarice in Agesilaus. He was possessed of a larae 
and &ae estate m land, but at the same time deeply in debt; 
and as he was neither able to pay his debts, nor willing to part 

^ MineiTa had a temple at Sparta entirely of brans* 
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with his land^ he represented to Agis, that if both his inten* 
tions were carried into execution at the same time, it would 
probably raise sreat commotions in Sparta: but if he first 
obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, tney would after- 
wards quietly and readily consent to the distribution of landSi 
Agesilaus drew Lysander, too, into the same snare. An order, 
therefore, was issued for bringing in all bonds, (the Lacedae- 
monians call them daria^) and they were piled together in the 
market-place and burnt When the fire began to burn, the 
usurers and other creditors walked ofiT in great distress. But 
Agesilaus, in a scoffing way said, — ^^ He never sawa brighter 
or more glorious flame." 

The common people demanded that the distribution of lands 
should also be made immediately, and the kings gave orders 
for it; but Agesilaus found out some pretence or other for de- 
lay, till it was time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the 
Achaeans, who were allies of the Spartans, and had applied to 
them for succours: for they expected that the ^tolians would 
take the route through the territory of Megara, and enter Pe- 
loponnesus. Aratus, general of the Achaeans, assembled an 
army to prevent it, and wrote to the ephqri for assistance. 

They immediately sent Agis upon that service; and that 
prince went out with the highest hopes, on accotint of the 
spirit of his men and their attachment to his person. They 
were most of them young men in very indifierenteircumstaii- 
ces, who, being now released from their debts, and expecting 
a division of lands, if they returned from the war, strove to re- 
commend themselves as much as possible to Agis. It was a 
most agreeable spectacle to the cities, to see them march 
through Peloponnesus without committing the least Yiolence, 
and with sucn discipline that they were scarce heard as they 
passed. The Greeks said one to another, — " With what ex- 
cellent order and decency must the armies under Asesilaus, 
Lysander, or Agesilaus of old, have moved, when we find such 
exact obedience, such reverence in these Spartans to a general, 
who is, perhaps, the youngest man in the whole army!" In- 
deed, this young prince's simplicity of diet, his love of labour, 
and his afiecting no show, either in his dress or ai^ms, above 
a private soldier, made all the common people, as he passed, 
look upon him with pleasure and admiration: but his new regu- 
lations at Lacedaemon displeased the rich, and they were afraid 
that he might raise commotions every where among tiie com- 
monalty, and put them upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the delibera- 
tions about meeting and fighting the enemy, he showed a pro- 
Ser courage and spirit, without any enthusiastic or irrational 
ights. He gave it as his opinion, — ^^ 'That they should give 
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battle^ and not suffer the war to enter the gates of Peloponne- 
sus. He would do, however, what Aratus thought most ex- 
pedient, because he was the older man, and general of the 
Adhaeans, whom he came not to dictate to, but to assist in the 
war/' 

It must be acknowledged that Bato* of Sinope relates it in 
another manner. He says, Aratus was for fighting, and Agis 
declined it But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes, 
by way of apology for himself, upon this point That general 
tells us, — ^^ That as the husbandmen had almost finished tiieir 
harvest^ he thought it better to let the enemy pass than to ha- 
zard, bv a battle, the loss of the whole country." Therefore, 
w^hen Aratus determined not to fight, and dismissed his allies 
with compliments on their readiness to serve him, Agis, who 
had gained great honour by his behaviour, marched back to 
Sparta, where by this time, internal troubles and changes de- 
manded his presence. 

Agesilaus, still one of the tphori^ and delivered from the 
pressure of debt which had weighed down his spirits, scrupled 
no act of injustice that might brin^ money into nis coffers. He 
even added to the year a tnirteentn month, though the proper 
period for that intercalation was not come, and insisted on the 
people's paying supernumerary taxes for that month. Beinff 
afraid, however, ot revenge from those he had injured^ and 
seeine himself hated by all the world, he thought it necessary 
to maintain a suard, which always attended him to the senate- 
house. As to the kings, he expressed an utter contempt for one 
of them, and the respect he paid the other he would have un- 
derstood to be, rather, on account of his being his kinsman, 
than his wearing the crown. Besides, he propas^ated a report, 
that he should be one of the tphoti the year following. His 
enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an immediate attempt 
against him, and openly brought back Leonidas from Tegea, 
and placed him on the throne. The people saw it with plea- 
sure; for they were angry at finding tnemselves deceived with 
lespect to the promised distribution of lands. Agesilaus had 
hardly escaped their fury, had not his son Hippomedon, who 
was held in great esteem by the whole city on account of his 
valour, interceded for his life. 

The kings both took sanctuary, Agis in ChaJdcecus, and Cle- 
ombrotus in the temple of Neptune. It was against the latter 
that Leonidas was most incensed: and, therefore, Dassinjg Agis 
by, he went with a ]>arty of soldiers to seize Uleombrotus, 
whom he reproached, in terms of resentment, widi conspiring 

* He wrote the history of Penia. 
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aeainst him, thonrh honoured with his alliance^ depriying him 
m the crown, ana banishing him his countty. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to say, but sat m the deepest dis- 
tress and silence. Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, had 
looked upon the injury done her father as done to herself: 
when Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, she left him, to 
console her father in his misfortune. While he was in sanc- 
tuary, she staid with him, and when he retired, she attended 
him in his flight, 83rmpathizing with his sorrow, and full of 
resentment against Cleombrotus. But when the fortunes of 
her father changed, she changed too. She joined her husband 
as a suppliant, and was found sitting by him with great marks 
of tenderness, and her two children, one on each side, at her 
feet The whole company were much struck at the sight, and 
they could not refrain from tears when they considered her 
goodness of heart, and such superior instances of affection. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and dishevel- 
led hair, thus addressed Leonidas: — " It was not, my dear fa- 
ther, compassion for Cleombrotus which put me in this habit, 
and gave me this look of misery. My sorrows took their date 
with your misfortunes and your banishment, and have ever 
since remained my familiar companions. Now you have con- 
quered your enemies, and are again king of Sparta, should I 
still retain these ensigns of affliction, or assume festival and 
royal ornaments, while the husband of my youth, whom you 
gave me, falls a victim to your vengeance? If his own sub- 
mission, if the tears of his wife and children, can not propitiate 
you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his offences than 
you require; — he must see his beloved wife die before him. 
For how can I live and support the sight of my own sez, after 
both my husband and my father have refused to hearken to 
my supplication, — when it appears that, both as a wife and a 
daughter, I am bom to be miserable with my family? If this 
poor man had any plausible reasons for what he did, I obviated 
them all by forsaking him to follow you. But you furnish 
him with a sufficient apology for his misbehaviour, by show- 
ing that a crown is so great and desirable an object, that a son- 
in-law must be slain, and a daughter utterly disregarded, where 
that is in the question. 

Chelonis, alter this supplication, rested her cheek upon her 
husband's head, and, with an eye dim and languid with sor- 
row, looked round on the spectators. Leonidas consulted his 
friends upon the point, and then commanded Cleombrotus to 
rise and go into exile; but he desired Chelonis to stay, and not 
leave so affectionate a father, who had been kind enough to 
grant her husband's life. Chelonis, however, would not be 
persuaded. When her husband was risen from the ground. 
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ske put one child in his arms^ and took the other heraeUT, and 
after having paid due homage at the altar where they had taken 
sanctuary, she went with him into banishment: so that, had 
not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love of false glory, 
he must have thought exile with such a woman a greater hap- 
piness tlian a kingdom without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the ^hori removed, 
and others put in thejr place, Leonidas laid a scheme to set 
Agis into his power. At first he desired him to leave his 
sanctuary, and resume his share in the government: — '^ For 
the people, '^ he said, " thought he might well be pardoned, as 
a young man ambitious of nonour; and the ratner, because 
they, as well as he, had been deceived by the craft of Asesi- 
laus." But when he found that Agis suspected him, and chose 
to stay where he was, he threw oflf the mask of kindness. 
Amphares, Demochares, end Arcesilaus, used to give Agis 
their company, for they were his intimate friends. They like- 
wise conducted him from the temple to the bath, and, after he 
had bathed, brought him back to the sanctuarv. Amphares 
had lately borrowed a great deal of plate and other rich furni- 
ture of Agesistrata, and he hoped, that if he could destroy the 
king and the princesses of his family, he might keep those 
goods as his own. On this account, he is said to have first 
listened to the suggestions of Leonidas, and to have endea- 
voured to bring the epkori, his colleagues, to do the same. 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the temple, and only 
went out to the bath, they resolved to make use of that oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, one day on his return, they met him with 
a great appearance of friendship, and as they conducted him 
on his way, conversed with much freedom and gaiety, which 
his youth and their intimacy with him seemed to warrant. 
But when they came to the turning of a street, which led to 
the prison, Amphares, by virtue of nis office, arrested him: — 
" I take you, Agis,^' said he, "into custody, in order to your 
giving account to the ephori of your administration." At the 
same time, Demochares, who was a tall strong man, wrapped 
his cloak about his head, and dragged him off. The rest, as 
they had previously concerted the thing, pushed him on be- 
hind; and no one coming to his rescue or assistance, he was 
committed to prison. 

LfConidas presently came with a strong band of mercenaries 
to secure the prison without; and the ^hori entered it with 
such senators as were of their party. They began, as in a ju- 
dicial process, with demanding what he had to say in defence 
of his proceedings; and as the young prince only laughed at 
their dissimulation, Amphares. told him, — " They would soon 
make him weep for his presumption.'^ Another of the ephori 

Vol.111. 40 
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seeming inclined to put him in a way of excusing himself ancE 
getting off asked him, — *^ Whether Lysander and Agesilaus 
had not forced him into the measures he took?'^ But A^ 
answered, — ^^ I was forced by no man; it was my attachment 
to the institutions of Lycurgus, and my desire to imitate him, 
which made me adopt his lorm of government." Then the 
same magistrate demanded, — " Whether he repented of what 
he had done?" and his answer was, — " I shall never repent of 
so glorious a design, though I see death before my eyes." 
Upon this they passed sentence of death upon him, and com- 
manded the officers to carry him into the decadCy which is a 
small apartment in the prison where they strangle malefieu:- 
tors. But the officers durst not touch him, and the very mer- 
cenaries declined it; for they thought it impious to lay violent 
hands on a king. Demochares seeing this, loaded them witii 
reproaches, and threatened to punish them. At the same 
time, he laid hold on Agis himself, and thrust him into the 
dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was taken 
into custody, and there was a great concourse ot people at the 
prison-gates with lanterns and torches. Among the numbers 
who resented these proceedings, were the mother and grand- 
mother of Agis, crying out and begging that the king might 
be heard and jud^ea by the people in full assembly. But this, 
instead of procuring him a respite, hastened his execution; for 
they were afraid he would be rescued in the night if the tumult 
should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one of the 
officers lamenting his fate with tears; upon which he said, — 
" My friend, dry up your tears; for, as I suffer innocently, I 
am in a better condition than those who condemn me contrary 
to law and justice." So saying, he cheerfully offered his necK 
to the executioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agesistrata threw herself 
at his feet, on account of their long intimacy and friendship. 
He raised her from the ground, and told her, — " No farther 
violence should be offered her son, nor should he now have 
any hard treatment" He told her, too, she might go in and 
see her son if she pleased. She desired that her mother might 
be admitted with ner; and Amphares assured her there would 
be no objection. When he had let them in, he commanded 
the gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to be first intro- 
duced. She was very old, and had lived in great honour and 
esteem amongj the Spartans. After she was put to death, he 
ordered Agesistrata to walk in. She did so, and beheld her 
son extended on the ground, and her mother hanging by the 
neck. She assisted the officers in taking Archidanua aown. 
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placed ihe body by that of Aeis, and wrapped it decently up. 
Then embracing her soil, and kissing him, she said, — ^^ My 
son, thy too great moderation, lenity, and humanity, have 
ruined both thee and us/* Amphares, who, from the door, 
saw and heard all that passed, went up in great fury to Age- 
sistrata, and said, — ^^ If you approved your son's actions, you 
shall also have his reward.'* Sne rose up to meet her fate, and 
said, with a sieh for her country, — " May all this be for the 
good of Sparta!'* 

When fliese events were reported in the city, and the three 
corpses carried out, the terror the sad scene inspired was not 
so great but that the people openly expressed tneir grief and 
inmgnation, and their hatred of Leonidas and Amphares: for 
they were persuaded that there had not been such a train of 
yillanous and impious actions at Sparta since the Dorians first 
inhabited Peloponnesus. The majesty of the kings of Sparta 
had been held m such veneration, even by their enemies, that 
they had scrupled to strike them when they had opportunity 
for it in battle. Hence it was, that, in the many actions be- 
tween the Lacedaemonians and the other Greeks, the former 
had lost only their king Cleombrotus, who fell by a javelin at 
the battle of Leuctra, a little before the times of Philip of Ma- 
cedon. As for Theopompus, who as the Messenians aflSrm, 
was slain by Aristomenes, the Lacedaemonians deny it, and 
say he was only wounded. .That, indeed, is a matter of some 
dispute; but it is certain that Agis was the first king of Lace- 
daemon put to death by the ephori; and that he sufiered only 
for engaging in an enterprise that was truly glorious and wor- 
thy of Sparta; though he was of an age at wnich even errors 
are considered as pardonable. His friends had more reason to 
complain of him than his enemies, for saving Leonidas, and 
trusting his associates, in the undesigning generosity and 
goodness of his heart 
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